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SEALING STEEL 

WITH FLUID COPPER 


W ITH copper melted to the consist¬ 
ency of kerosene in an electric 
furnace, steel can be sealed so as to be 
gas-tisht. Like bones, the grains of steel 
tend to grow together slowly, but elec¬ 
tric heat speeds up the process so that 
steel joints require but a few minutes to 
knit. And steel joints knit in a copper¬ 
brazing furnace are exceptionally neat, 
strong, and tight. 

As a controlled atmosphere at very high 
temperature must be used, the electric 
furnace is important to the process. At 
brazing temperature, the molten copper 
wets the clean steel and flows into the 


finest crevices, forming a copper-steel 
alloy which seals the joint. The greater 
the pressure at the joint, the readier the 
flow of copper. 

Such furnaces are used in the manufacture 
of G-E refrigerators, where hundreds 
of evaporators are hermetically sealed 
daily. 

These developments in industrial heating 
are largely the achievements of college- 
trained General Electric engineers. 
Newly graduated young men obtain in 
the Testing Department practical experi¬ 
ence which fits them for future positions 
cf responsibility. 
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Permitting the public to hear the squirming of molecules! This “Barkhausen Effect” Model is one of a series made for the New York Museum of Science and Industry. It gives ex¬ 
perimental support to one theory of magnetism. As displayed, the amplifier at the left of the picture is mounted behind the scenes. Two other models of this series are shown below 

TECHNICAL MODELS 


OF DISTINCTION 


W HATEVER your business may be, you can 
use models to advantage. At one time you 
may desire to test out a process in a small way 
before making a large invest¬ 
ment; at another, you may want 
a striking exhibit for a trade 
show. Frequently models prove 
to be of great value in con¬ 
nection with litigation, and their 
educational worth is generally recognized. 
HE New York Museum of Science and In¬ 
dustry, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 
City, is opening a new section dealing with 
magnetic and electrical phenomena. We urge 


you to visit this exhibition — (which contains 
more than 20 of our working models) — as we 
are confident it will prove interesting to you. 

ERHAPS you have signed 
for space in the coming 
World’s Fair in Chicago, or 
possibly you would like a new 
series of effective window dis¬ 
plays. We shall welcome an 
opportunity to assist you with your problems,— 
regardless of their nature. This statement is 
made with very few reservations, for we are 
well equipped to handle almost any kind of 
work involving research in Applied Physics. 





Demonstrating the square law of heat 
produced by an electric current 


IN addition to our Research and Model Depart- 
* ments, we have a fully equipped Woodworking 
Plant. We shall be glad to quote on anything 
you require — from the designs and specifica¬ 
tions to the finished products — manufactured 
singly or in quantity. What more can you ask! 


CALIBRON PRODUCTS 

INCORPORATED 
West Orange New Jersey 



Resonance. When the support is rocked 
only one of the five pendulums responds 
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FIBREX T ree Wi re 

Prevents 

ARCING 

SHORT CIRCUITS 
SWINGING GROUNDS 



Many public utility companies are in¬ 
stalling FIBREX Tree Wire on their primary, 
secondary and arc circuits wherever their 
lines extend through trees. By so doing they 
eliminate possibility of arcing, short circuits 
and swinging grounds and make it easier to 
maintain uniform line voltage with lower 
maintenance costs. 

FIBREX is made for service in places 
where overhead lines run through trees. Even 
when in constant contact with trees FIBREX 
gives permanent, uninterrupted service be¬ 
cause the special non-metallic, non-inductive 
armor which protects it, effectively resists 
abrasion. 

Where overhead distribution lines must 
run through trees it is no longer necessary 
to use the axe and saw because FIBREX Tree 
Wire can be installed without fear of injury 
to the trees or of interference to the service. 
To any community faced with the danger of 
having its shade trees damaged by installa¬ 
tion or maintenance of overhead lines 
FIBREX Tree Wire is suggested as a solu¬ 
tion of the problem. 

Write for the booklet “FIBREX Tree 
Wire.” 

Simplex Wire &Cable (9 

MANUFACTURERS 

79 SIDNEY ST., CAMBRIDGE A, BOSTON 

NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 
JACKSONVILLE CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


THE TABULAR VIEW 


T HE discussion on page 242 by Ur. Karl T. Comp¬ 
ton, President of the Institute, is a notable contri¬ 
bution to the literature on technical and scientific 
education. It takes into consideration not only the 
situation as Dr. Compton has found it here at M.I.T., 
but the general aspects of the problem as it exists in all 
colleges where instruction is given in science and engi¬ 
neering. It has even a more general appeal, for it dis¬ 
cusses the value of scientific and engineering education 
as compared to a purely liberal arts course of study. 

P RESIDENT HOOVER’S Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership created a widespread 
interest in the more scientific and technological aspects 
of the design and equipment of small houses, and many 
people are vitally interested in new developments in this 
field. The question as to what direction improvements 
are to take was submitted by The Review to John E. 
Bubchard, 2d. The result is the very provocative 
article beginning on page 239. CL Mr. Burchard is well 
equipped to discuss the future of the home, having been 
associated for a number of years with the Housing 
Company of Boston which has been conducting pioneer 
and fundamental research in new methods and materials 
for building. Besides Mr. Burchard’s professional work 
as Director of Research and Development of the Bemis 
Industries, Inc., he likewise has had a great variety of 
experience in academic work. A graduate of the Institute 
in the Class of 1923, he subsequently taught a short 
while in the Department of English, followed by a period 
as an instructor in structural design in the Department 
of Architecture. To the January, 1932, issue of Archi¬ 
tectural Forum, he contributed “The Economic Thick¬ 
ness of Thermal Insulation,” a paper which presents a 
formula for determining the insulation thickness which 
may be used by architects for any locality and under 
any given conditions. 

I NDUSTRIAL EQUILIBRIUM, by Robert F. 

Elder, concludes the series of articles that have been 
published in The Review on current economic and 
business problems. Professor Elder received his A.B. 
degree from Harvard University in 1922, joining the 
Institute staff in 1929 as an instructor in marketing. The 
following year he became Assistant Professor of Market¬ 
ing. In 1928, he won the Alvan T. Simond’s Prize for a 
paper on “Reducing the Cost of Distribution.” He has 
also written for publications of the American Manage¬ 
ment Association and a series of articles for Factory and 
Industrial Management on the Relation of Production 
and Distribution, which appeared under the general 
title of “Coordinating Sales and Production.” C. In a 
forthcoming issue. The Review will present a discussion 
of German technical education prepared by two promi¬ 
nent German engineers. There will also be an important 
article on the history of computating (“thinking”) 
machines, another on new developments in chemistry, 
and, of course, the usual departments. 
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Super-heat, vital to industry, must be controlled 
by Super-Refractories — "Alundum," "Crystolon." 

INDUSTRIAL HEAT « • 


"What are Norton Refractories?" A common question. Briefly, they are materials 
for handling heat, super-heat. 

Super-heat serves industry — controlled by super-refractories — in gas, oil and 
electrically heated furnaces and kilns — in the form of bricks, muffles, plates, 
blocks, saggers, slabs. 

Employed in the production and heat treatment of steels and steel alloys; porcelain enamelled 
refrigerators, washing machines and stoves; decorative tiles; kitchen and bathroom fixtures. 

Another of the Norton Products vital to the Great Industries. Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 



Grinding Wheels .... Abrasives for Polishing 
.... Abrasive Aggregate .... Floor and Stair Tile .... 
Grinding and Lapping Machines .... Refractories 
.... Porous Plates .... Pulpstones .... 
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Great Industries 
No. 8 













YOUR PROBLEM CAN BE 



HIS PROBLEM 


I F YOU are thinking seriously about ways 
and means to reduce plant costs, such 
as power transmission costs, belt and hose 
replacement costs, let us suggest a confer¬ 
ence between you and the G. T. M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man. 

The G. T. M. is interested in lowering 
operating and maintenance costs by way ot 
rubber. He is an expert on the values of rub¬ 
ber in industrial service. He has a practical 
knowledge of many operating conditions, 
in which he has specified Goodyear Rubber 
accurately, scientifically, successfully. 

Often the G.T.M. saves money outright 
— on original installation and replacement 
costs. Practically always he helps make 
and save money through improved proc¬ 
esses, increased efficiency, reduced delays. 

Why not see if the G.T. M. could make and 
save money for you in your plant? He might 
take over several of your problems, make 
them his own, and give you the answer you 
hope for. To get in touch with him, write to 
Goodyear, Akron, O., or Los Angeles, Calif. 


TUNE lNi Goodyear invites you to hear John Philip 
Sousa and his Band . .. Arthur Pryor and his Band . . . 
Revellers Quartet and Goodyear Concert-Dance Orches¬ 
tra .. . every Wednesday and Saturday night, over 
N. B. C. Red Network, W E A F and Associated Stations 


THE GREATEST NAME 
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Photomicrographs of snow crystals from the TT. A. Bentley collection (assembled by tf • J■ Humphreys') 
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The Beautiful Patterns of Frost and Snow 

S IX photomicrographs of windowpane frost and four of 
snow crystals from the collection of the late W. A. Bentley, 
of Jericho, Vt. Windowpane frost seems to gather along abra¬ 
sions on the surface of the glass to form “the most delicate 
plumes and outdo the finest lace of hand or loom.” The snow 
crystals are generally hexagonal in outline but of infinite 
variety in detail. More than two thousand of Mr. Bentley’s 
photographs of ice flowers, snow crystals, and frost have been 
assembled into a book by Dr. W. f. Humphreys, meteorologi¬ 
cal physicist of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
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HOUSES OF THE FUTURE 

Or the Evolution of the American Home 

By John E. Burchard, 2d 


D URING the last few years the reading public has 
been deluged with an astounding array of mar¬ 
shalled fact and fancy relating to suppositional 
homes of the future. The question of modernizing the 
building of houses has naturally attracted the serious 
thought of many who would destroy this last embattled 
fortress of tradition. The manifold gadgets that have 
been successfully introduced to the susceptible house¬ 
holder, plus the awe-struck faith with which we accept 
all of the miracles of modern science, have logically com¬ 
bined to send minds, both deep and shallow, soaring 
on the wings of fancy. Unfortunately, all that has been 
needed to pen a few choice words on the general subject 
of future homes has been an ability to throw words to¬ 
gether, a knowledge of the jargon of the house, and an 
unbridled imagination. 

It may be interesting, therefore, to try to extract 
from the heap of mingled truths and vaporings the 
kernel of probability, and to hazard a serious guess as to 
what is likely to become of the home as we now know 
it in the next 25 to 50 years. With the rapid movements 
in social structure that seem to be accelerating, with the 
growth of practical science also apparently speeding up 
in accordance with some geometrical ratio, it would be 
dangerous to project the imagination any further. 

We must be careful, too, to be very specific about 
whose house we talk. We shall, for the purpose of this 
article, confine ourselves to the United States, to a 
northern climate, and to a district neither super-urban¬ 
ized, such as Manhattan Island, nor excessively rural. 

We cannot profitably consider the home of the poor 
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man, the very existence of which entrenched statistics 
show to be an economic paradox. We certainly need 
not pay any attention to the home of the rich man who 
can afford to remodel anything to his personal desire. 
Accordingly, let us look at what will probably happen to 
the house of Mr. John Q. Averageman who comes to the 
city to work every day, who, around his detached house, 
has a little land on which he grows a tomato and a nas¬ 
turtium, and who faithfully keeps up with the nearly 
latest model of refrigerator, radio, and Buick. For this 
period, unlike any that has preceded it, sings to the 
tune of the middle class. 

The recent popularity of modernistic art and deco¬ 
ration, brought with a great deal of shouting to the 
United States by our traveled intelligentsia some years 
after it had fully developed in Europe (having been 
really initiated in our own country by Frank Lloyd 
Wright), has led many people to think that new houses 
of the progressive-minded will resemble the creations 
of Mallet-Stephens, Le Corbusier, Mendelssohn, and 
Dudok. Leaving out the question, which is quite seri¬ 
ously a real one, as to whether or not a home owner is 
progressive-minded in .esthetics, such a result does not 
seem likely. In the first place, the history of house 
development has generally been laboriously slow and 
quite clearly has taken place by evolution and not by 
revolution. A new T form of decoration is quite all right, 
desirable, and presumably profitable for a store front, 
for advertising, and, perhaps, for a jazzy New York 
couple; but under the solid roof tree of the home owner, 
it has no place. It seems reasonable to expect that such 
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aesthetic principles as exist in modernism will be ac¬ 
cepted only when they go hand in hand with utility. 
There is one room in the house where this marriage 
takes place and of it w r e shall speak at more length a 
little farther on. 

Moreover, a careful study of modern houses evolved 
in Europe indicates that they have been developed 
primarily on the thesis (in so far as they are not merely 
an attempt to be different) that a great deal of light 
should be admitted to the house through windows and, 
as open air spaces are at a premium, roofs must be 
utilized to their fullest extent. The demand for light is 
less pressing in America where the sun actually does 
shine more often and more clearly than in Europe. 
The need for open space is also less keenly felt by the 
class of population with whom we are dealing than by 
similar peoples in Europe, who live nearer their cities 
because they are not reconciled to a minimum of an 
hour’s commuting. Moreover, the desolation of a series 
of Corbusier’s flat-roofed houses during a wet New 
England snow storm or a driving Minnesota blizzard 
is at once repellent and ridiculous. What merit has this 
sort of provision in our climate? It is only remotely 
possible that extensive development of the autogiro 
may demand a flat roof. 

There is another serious factor about modernism 
bothering our Buick driver. Anyone who has tried to 
make his little 6' x 8' closet into a modernistic den will 
know what I mean. There is literally not a thing in our 
melange of domestic accumulation that has any use 
whatever in the modern treatment. The wholesale 
scrapping of good solid value does not appeal to Mr. 
Average Citizen. 



When we come to the structure of the new house, we 
tread on more dangerous ground. There is no doubt that 
something has to be done about it. Essentially, w r e have 
added nothing new to this structure since the Tudor 
period. Actually, a modern person could be and often is 
perfectly happy and comfortable in an Elizabethan or 
Jacobean house which has been modernized in its equip¬ 
ment. The building of houses is undoubtedly backward 
and needs serious study. And it is getting it. A great 
many very able men are working diligently on the 
problem. The general key to the solution seems to be 
the placing of different parts of the house on some sort 
of mass-production basis. This is not the place to raise 
the very serious question as to whether mass-production 
is economically sound in the long run when applied to 
goods that have long life and are not for immediate 
consumption. The big difficulty with the mass-produc¬ 
tion idea, even if the economic premise is sound, lies 
not in lack of flexibility, in sales resistance, or any other 
factor of that sort that may temporarily obstruct its 
progress. It lies in the fact that the mass-production 
principle needs mass-production to accomplish its 
economy and that the house susceptible of mass-pro¬ 
duction is sure to cost a great deal more in the first 
instance than the traditional structure. The entre¬ 
preneur has, therefore, many difficult days ahead of 
him before he can get sufficient output to justify his 


thesis. None the less, the house-building industry is a 
big one, aggregating many billions of dollars in any 
normal year, and some form of combined effort may 
change our structure quite radically. It would not be 
appropriate for me to endeavor to say in what way 
this will be done, if ’tis done. 

One thing is certain. Any structure, even one that is 
completely non-revolutionary, must be given sufficient 
study in the near future so that each artisan does not 
cut and hack apart the work of his immediate prede¬ 
cessor in the process of building. In other words, there 
must be adequate preliminary provision for the place¬ 
ment of the accessories which are occupying a greater 
and greater portion of the entire amount allotted to 
the cost of a home. Every day some new piece of ma¬ 
chinery is being offered to, and accepted by, the public 
until in this year, 1932, the mechanical equipment of the 
average home probably numbers at least as many mov¬ 
ing parts as the stabled Buick in its attached garage. 
Curiously enough, despite this tremendous increase in 
mechanization, occurring principally in the last decade, 
the saturation point seems, by no means, to have 
been reached and it is to accessories that we must look 
for the bulk of the potential development of the immedi¬ 
ate future. 

First, however, we may note two or three evolutions of 
the plan which have partly taken place already and which 
stem directly from our mechanical civilization. The 
first is the gradual elimination of the porch. In a past, 
not so remote as to be forgotten by some of us who still 
feel pretty young, the front veranda was an essential 
adjunct to American life. We lolled on it in swings and 
read our books, drank our afternoon lemonade, and 
even played our evening whist. From its vantage point 
we watched the placid life of the neighborhood with a 
mild and friendly interest. But that was in the age of 
peace when the snort of an occasional buckboard exhaust 
was the only intimation of the advent of a period when 
rotation would become as significant as translation. 
There is no satisfaction in sitting on the front porch 
now, looking at automobiles as like one another as peas 
in a pod, filled with people none of whom we have ever 
seen before nor will ever see again. 

Thus the front porch has developed into a so-called 
sun porch, which is really a sort of living room and more 
often than not opens on the back yard, where we can 
look at our little garden and have a modicum of privacy. 
This development is of great significance socially. It 
means that more and more we will place our kitchens 
and service rooms on the street side and take our living 
rooms, where they belong, into the more secluded areas 
of our property. It is further possible that in our large 
cities privacy may be obtainable by a revival of the 
inner court, or atrium, such as used in Rome and Pom¬ 
peii. The immediate objections to such a revival would 
be our arduous climate and the dirt of the contemporary 
city. But neither of these is insurmountable. Cities may 
be cleaner in the future and, within the bounds of a 
modern metropolis, temperatures are materially higher 
than in the outlying vicinage. That by further evolution 
we will eventually retreat to the cellar when airplanes 
are common overhead visitors is by no means an insane 
idea. 
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There is an unquestioned tendency to rejuvenate 
that same cellar and make it into habitable quarters. 
At present the development is largely in the form of 
game rooms and bars, but the game stage will pass, at 
least temporarily, and it is conceivable, too, that the 
private bar will become only a rudimentary organ of 
the house body. A more logical development for the 
cellar spaces will be in the nature of service rooms, such 
as dryers for laundry and workshops in which our male 
population can indulge in craft work, carpentry, pot¬ 
tery, weaving — a habit which we shall all soon have to 
adopt as a means of utilizing spare time if we are to 
avoid collective insanity. 



The evolution of the dining room is also long overdue. 
Whether we like it or not, our type of democracy is 
making the servant problem more and more difficult 
and it is quite possible that a good American servant 
will soon be as extinct as a dodo. This precludes the 
possibility of eliminating the dining room altogether by 
making a larger living room and serving meals in this — 
a reversion to the old Norman hall, which has much to 
recommend it but which is socially impossible, when 
entertaining the boss, without servants. The reader who 
happens to remember some charming dinners served 
under exactly these circumstances will realize that the 
hosts were not Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Averageman. 

None the less the dining room is the most inefficient 
room in the house and its space is used only about 12% 
of the day at best and more likely in these times for 
but one meal. A dual function is, therefore, indicated 
and I venture to suggest that this will come through a 
recrudescence of a room we have long abandoned — the 
music room. In the days when every respectable 
American family owned a piano and every boy, how¬ 
ever unmusical, could drum out the “Miserere” from 
“II Trovatore,” it was essential to have a room in which 
music could be performed without disturbing the peace 
of the rest of the family. 

Today the growth of radio sonority, attempting to 
duplicate the full breadth of an 110-piece symphony 
orchestra, the development of television, which has 
been threatening to be successful for a long time, and 
more particularly the undoubted spread of home 
cinema, point to the need of a room that may contain 
a projection screen and the various and multiplying 
electrical receivers. Such a room could be nicely com¬ 
bined with the dining room by using available ingenious 
contrivances for getting the table out of the way, or 
the table could be used as a support for ping pong or 
billiards. The added advantages of thus removing the 
radio from its usual sphere of action in the living room 
would be: (1) that in the dining room it would cover up 
the feebleness of our conversation; (2) that reading 
might be reborn among some of our householders. May 
heaven forfend! the other possibility — that there be a 
receiver in every room turned on as readily as an 
electric light. 

It has frequently been suggested that the house be 
made into a large enclosed place and that partitions be 
movable, thus allowing the householder to change his 
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Kaibab suspension bridge which carries the only roadway across 
the Grand Canyon in Arizona. The bridge, which is 440 feet long, 
is supported from eight, one-and-a-half-inch cables. It is providetl 
with a structural steel truss acting both in a stiffening capacity and 
as guard rails. It is further stiffened by two, one-and-a-half inch 
wind cables. The south approach of Kaibab trail to the bridge is 
through a tunnel 100 feet long, cut from solid granite walls of 
which the inner gorge is formed 


rooms at will a la Japan. Leaving out all question of 
furnishing and decorations, there seems to be nothing 
practical in the suggestion until the time when we be¬ 
come completely indifferent to the personality of a locus. 
At present all of us have our favorite house corners and 
we simply could not stand to have the dishwasher 
moved into them when it was time to give the baby a 
bath or Roger his music lesson. 

Bathrooms cannot be multiplied forever and some 
bright mortal is very soon going to discover that he can 
take a leaf from an old book and build his toilet and 
bath in separate compartments, thus about doubling 
the effective use of the services there provided. We will 
probably go even further in this direction and separate 
the lavatory from the bath. 

So long as we have combustion units at all, it is per¬ 
fectly evident that the mechanical handling of fuel 
and ash is bound to be universal very soon — whatever 
may be the fuel of the future. If the fuel is a dusty one, 
such as coal, it will be kept in a bin which has no contact 
with the cellar save through an automatic stoker and 
dust will be banished. Gas and oil fuels, already devel¬ 
oped with considerable success, (Continued on paye 262) 
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EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES AT M. I. T. 

Adapting the Institute to New Demands and a Greater Usefulness 


By Karl T. Compton 


Editorial Note: Those who are concerned with 
technical education , whether at M. I. T. or elsewhere, 
will find the following discussion provocative and 
prophetic. President Compton first presented it in the 
form of an address at the Annual Dinner of the M. I. T. 
Alumni Association on February 6. 

AT TIIE present time every aspect of our civilization 
is being subjected to scrutiny to discover if it be 
good or bad, useful or useless, effective or in¬ 
effective. In every activity we are inquiring, “Is this 
thing worth doing and, if so, is it being done in the most 
effective possible way?” It is particularly appropriate, 
therefore, that we should consider critically and con¬ 
structively the purposes and policies of the Institute. 

When Air. Bradley Dewey, ’09, President of the 
Alumni Association, suggested that I discuss this topic, 
I at once thought of one of the first letters which I 
received after I had decided to cast my lot with you in 
the service of the Institute. It was from an old and wise 
friend, with long experience as an administrator in 
another educational institution. He wrote: “Don’t 
make the mistake of most newly appointed college 
presidents and make a speech about educational policies. 
The pressure to do this is very great. Alost new presi¬ 
dents feel that they have to say something along this 
line, whether they have anything at the time to say or 
not. They scrape together something to meet the 


emergency. People say kind things about it, so they feel 
encouraged to try the same thing again in slightly 
disguised form, and before long they really begin to 
believe it themselves. From that time on they are hope¬ 
less. Don’t enunciate any educational policies until you 
have lived with the job at least a year. ” 

I believe that I have, until now, avoided educational 
sermons. But now I am going to “fall from grace” or 
“rise to the occasion,” according to your verdict, for 
three good and sufficient reasons: first, President 
Dewey’s request; second, the spirit of the times to which 
I have alluded; third, the fact that many of you have 
sons, daughters and young friends who look to you for 
advice regarding their training, and you therefore have 
to face problems and questions on whose solution the 
things which I have to say have a direct bearing. 

The general plan of my remarks is very simple. First, 
and most important, What are our objectives? Second, 
What methods or policies are being followed in the hope of 
attaining these objectives? Finally, Are these objectives worth 
striving for and can we improve our methods and policies? 

Objectives. There are two, and I think only two, 
objectives of the M. I. T. One is the training of our 
students to understand and be adaptable in the world 
in which they live. The other is the application of science 
to human welfare through the advancement and applica¬ 
tion of knowledge, and the training of experts. 
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time they are the key to the understanding and control 
of our environment. 

At the M. I. T. our course of study includes language, 
literature, history, economics, art, pure and applied 
science. We emphasize science more than do the so- 
called liberal arts colleges. In view of the facts mentioned 
above, our course should inculcate particularly valuable 
habits of mind and, in the truest sense of the word, instill 
a peculiarly fundamental culture. And, if it be true that 
science pervades the culture of this early part of the 
Twentieth Century, we have only to read the signs of the 
times to predict its continually increasing importance 
and influence. 

Thus I submit that Technology need offer no apol¬ 
ogies for its course. It has been, and is, in direct line 
with the trend of the cultural developments of the age. 

Application of Science to Human Welfare. This is the 
second of Technology’s objectives. The notion that 
science is useful as well as intellectually ornamental is 
of relatively recent origin, speaking in terms of the age 
of civilized man. Benjamin Franklin was one of the 
earliest preachers and practitioners of this doctrine, 
with his contributions to the art of heating, ventilating, 
navigating and meteorology. His contemporary, Count 
Rumford, spent much of his equally active life in de¬ 
veloping science for the service of mankind, and founded 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain specifically to 
aid the poor through the practical applications of 
science. Fifty years later, William Barton Rogers was 
working for the establishment of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. That Rogers had clearly in 
mind the two objectives which I am discussing was 
clearly set forth in the following quotation from a 
letter to his brother Henry, dated 1846: 

“Ever since I have known something of the 
i knowledge-seeking spirit, and the intellectual 
capabilities of the community in and around 
Boston, I have felt persuaded that of all places 
in the world it was the one most certain to 
derive the highest benefits from a Polytechnic 
Institution. The occupations and interests of 
EA the great mass of the people are immediately 
connected with the applications of physical 
science, and their quick intelligence has 
already impressed them with just ideas of 
th e value of scientific teaching in their 
Al daily pursuits. Besides (his, the high 
prevailing taste, diffused the 

upper to the lower classes of society, 
earnest appetite for richer 


Cultural Training. What do we really mean by cul¬ 
ture? According to the dictionary, culture is “the 
training, development, or strengthening of the powers, 
mental or physical, or the condition thus produced; 
improvement or refinement of mind, morals, or tastes; 
enlightenment or civilization. ” There was a time when 
knowledge of science, and particularly knowledge of 
things useful, was considered foreign and even an¬ 
tagonistic to culture. Literature, music and art held the 
center of the stage, as well as both the wings. It was a 
cultural pursuit to delve into the study of the tools and 
machines of the cave men or the Egyptians, but not to 
try to understand the science and the machines of the 
civilization in which we actually live. 

In recent years this viewpoint has rapidly changed. 
Science has so permeated our civilization that, even 
though it be imperfectly comprehended by the majority 
of people, it nevertheless has every bit as universal an 
appeal as do literature and art. Nowadays that man 
or woman is not cultured who is ignorant of, or un¬ 
interested in, the science and engineering art. It is not 
possible to understand our environment or to live 
intelligently in it without an understanding of science 
and engineering. 

I should define culture as “the sympathetic under¬ 
standing and appreciation of life.” Life has various 
aspects, emotional and intellectual. “Music hath charms 
to soothe the savage breast.” In literature we have 
access to the finest thoughts and feelings of mankind. 
Art brings to us beauty of form, color and expression. 
All of these, and religion, have power to bring to us a 
mystical uplift of feeling. Even so do likewise the 
particular objectives of our studies at the Institute: 
architecture, science and engineering. They, too, 
express symmetry and intellectual beauty of form 
and relationship. They, too, require imagination. ^ 
But science and engineering, in addition, possess 
a power and exercise a discipline which render 
them unique. 

The mental discipline inculcated by the 
study of science and engineering is, I believe, 
at least as important an aspect of their cul- JBgjgu 
tural value as is the acquirement of knowl- 
edge regarding our surroundings. Science 
requires straight and independent think- ilaNPC&gr 
ing. Every hypothesis or idea is capable AjTJjN-aH 
of definite proof or disproof. The habit of JmRhSnS 
mind that submits every idea to rigid jypS3aLJ| 
test is of utmost value. Much of the d£$K[5^9IH 
loose thinking in social, educational, i 
political and economic affairs would 


inspires an 
intellectual food than they can now 
readily obtain.” 

It is not necessary to point out to 
i this audience how applied science 
Ik permeates our lives and activi- 
ties. Our food, health, clothing, 
-■ k houses, transportation, com- 
§ munication, conveniences, 
fc S luxuries and necessities all 

—^ involve a high degree of 

scientific knowledge in their 
S y development and technical 
skill in their production. 
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It would require the labor of five thousand million slaves 
to equal the energy that is daily used in this country 
and obtained from coal, oil, gas and water power. It is 
the great productive power made available in machines 
by the engineer that provides us with so many desirable 
things in life — material things like comfortable and 
convenient homes, or railroad trains or telephones, and 
immaterial things like time for schooling and recreation. 

Because of its basic value to society, this second of 
our objectives is also fully deserving of our support. 
It is an even more essential service to society now than 
ever in the past, because scientific and technical prog¬ 
ress have advanced to such an extent as to require a 
higher degree of training than ever before in order to 
“carry on.” 

To sum up this phase of my remarks, therefore, 1 
would say that M. I. T. has been in the past, and can be 
even more in the future, a cultural and economic asset 
of far-reaching significance to this community, to this 
country, and to the world. 

Some Problems of Educational Policy 

I ET me now direct your attention to a few questions 
regarding our methods and policies. Some of these 
questions have to do with policies which are traditional 
and have become firmly established in our habits of 
thought. They remind me of an illustration used by my 
friend Dr. Swann, Director of the Bartol Research 
Laboratory. Dr. Swann gave to a student the problem 
of calculating how long it would take for a ball to reach 
the ground after being dropped from a tower 100 feet 
high. After puzzling over this problem for some time the 
student came up to ask the weight of the ball. Dr. 
Swann asked him if the weight of the ball made any 
difference, and the student replied, “Of course! It is 
impossible to make calculations for a ball unless you 
know its weight.” So Dr. Swann told him he coidd take 
the weight of the ball to be 5 ounces. A little later the 
student came up, still in mental distress, and wanted to 
know the size of the ball and its color, saying that of 
course a ball must have some size and color, in fact it 
was impossible to think about a ball without thinking of 
its size and color, and he was told that he could consider 
the ball as 9 inches in circumference and of the color of 
a baseball. So the student went back happily and soon 
turned in the correct answer. When Dr. Swann pointed 
out that the weight of the ball had cancelled out in his 
calculations and that he had not used the size and color, 
and that the answer would be the same even if it had 
not been a ball at all, and asked him then why it was 
necessary to know the weight, size and color, the boy 
replied that he had always been accustomed to think of 
balls as having size, weight and color, and that he had 
not seemed able to grasp the problem until he knew 
what these characteristics of the ball were. 

In a similar way it is worth while for us to ask our¬ 
selves the question as to what extent our own methods 
are determined by the way in which we have been 
accustomed to think about things, and to what extent 
our attention has been focussed on the weight, size and 
color of the ball instead of being centered on the essen¬ 
tial features of the problem. 


Our curriculum is divided into various departments, 
such as Civil Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Chemical Engineering, Physics, 
Chemistry, Architecture, and so on. Within these various 
departments are special courses on such things as steam 
engines, highway construction, railroad transportation, 
electrical communications, fire assaying, relativity, 
and so on. The question arises as to whether these sub¬ 
divisions and these topics represent the things which we 
would emphasize if we faced the problem of organizing 
our work with all our present knowledge and free from 
prejudice, or whether they exist in part as relics of past 
activities and habits of thought. It is certain, I think, 
that an intelligent study of this question will show that 
we are now focusing too much attention on some things 
whose usefulness has been superseded by other things 
which we have not as yet adequately considered. A 
committee of the faculty is at present actively engaged 
in studying this problem and it remains to be seen 
whether their consideration will lead to the recommen¬ 
dation of a sweeping modification in our departmental 
and course organization, or whether the suggested 
changes will be of a minor nature. In any case, it is 
certainly wise to give serious thought to such matters 
from time to time. 

A second question relates to our methods of admission 
of students from high and preparatory schools and as 
transfers from other colleges. The present methods have 
worked well and perhaps would be vigorously defended 
if questioned. It is possible, however, that new elements 
in the situation may make it advisable to introduce 
modifications in our plan of admission. For example, the 
new MacKinnon rating system is adequate automati¬ 
cally to take care of admissions on trial which heretofore 
were a constant source of annoyance because each 
required personal administrative attention and initia¬ 
tive. Furthermore, the development of engineering 
schools all over the country has changed the aspect of 
engineering education, so that we are destined to receive 
a larger and larger proportion of students as transfers to 
upper class or graduate work from other engineering 
schools. Again, there are an increasing number of Tech¬ 
nology Alumni and others able to give their sons what¬ 
ever education appears best to them and who wish to 
have their sons take first a course in a liberal arts college, 
followed by a professional course at Technology. Again, 
it is becoming increasingly evident that the College 
Entrance Board plan of admission is essentially an 
Atlantic seaboard affair, and that the high schools and 
preparatory schools of the great section of the country 
west of the Alleghenies not only do not encourage their 
students to take our College Entrance Board examina¬ 
tions, but in many cases definitely advise them against 
it. All of these situations suggest that we might ad¬ 
vantageously modify our plan of admissions so as to en¬ 
courage the right type of transfer student and to facili¬ 
tate the admission of high-grade students who are at 
present deterred by the limitations of the College En¬ 
trance Board system. 

A third question relates to the policy of appointments 
and promotions on the instructing staff. In many 
quarters there has evidently been a fairly well-defined 
feeling that any graduate who makes a very good 
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record can look with considerable assurance to appoint¬ 
ment as an assistant if he desires it. The assistant has a 
general feeling that he has a right to expect promotion 
to an instructorship, and the instructor has a similar 
reasonable expectation, which sometimes amounts to a 
feeling almost of a right, to appointment to an assistant 
professorship. In some ways this attitude is a very 
laudable one, for it shows ambition and interest and is a 
spur to good performance. On the other hand, there are 
some unfortunate features in such a procedure. There 
cannot possibly be found enough places in the higher 
grades of appointment to take care of all of the assistants 
and instructors who are needed and whose performance 
is satisfactory, and failure to receive such promotion 
may result in a man’s remaining for so long a time in a 
subordinate position as to sap his enthusiasm, self- 
respect, and general value to his department. At the 
same time he may pass the age at which he can readily 
find openings in other places, and his presence blocks 
the way for introducing continually new blood and vigor. 
A number of educational institutions have adopted the 
definite policy of limiting terms of appointment of 
assistants and instructors to a maximum of not over 
three or four years, with the understanding that at the 
end of this term the instructor for whom a place cannot 
be found in higher rank must seek a position elsewhere. 
In every institution of my acquaintance which has 
adopted this plan, the reaction on the institution and 
also on the esprit de corps and success of even those 
instructors who are not promoted has been excellent. 
Would not such a plan have a stimulating effect in our 
own Institution? 

The fourth question is one which I have discussed on 
another occasion and has to do with the relative empha¬ 
sis which we should give to fundamental as compared 
with highly specialized or technical subjects of study. 
A generation ago our industries needed men trained in 
various techniques and looked to institutions like ours to 
supply them. There has, however, been a great change in 
the situation during the past 30 years. The number 
of specialties has multiplied tremendously, and along 
with them the variety of technicalities which must be 
known to operate our highly complex system. Para¬ 
doxical as it may seem, this change makes it more and 
more important that our technological schools should 
lay relatively more emphasis on fundamental and less 
on specialized studies. One reason for this is that neither 
the student nor his professor can possibly foresee what 
special knowledge or technique the student will be called 
upon to exercise after he goes out to his life’s work. If 
his training has been in a highly specialized line, the 
chances are that he may never have the opportunity to 
use it. If, on the other hand, his training has emphasized 
the fundamental principles of science and engineering 
which underlie all specialties, he will be in a position 
intelligently to attack the variety of specialized prob¬ 
lems which he will meet. A second reason is found in the 
highly organized character of the large industries which 
employ so many of our graduates. These industries 
prefer and are equipped to train the men who come to 
them in the particular jobs which they are to do, and 
their leading men have made it very clear that the men 
whom they wish to employ are men who have a solid 
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foundation of instruction and training on which they 
can build, and not men for whom an attempt has been 
made to give a training in the manipulations which they 
will be expected to carry on in their industrial work. 
It is realized that these considerations may apply more 
strongly to certain fields than to others, but I believe 
that it is generally recognized that relatively increased 
emphasis on fundamental lines of study and training is 
the thing toward which we should work in all branches, 
except perhaps for a few new and pioneer branches of 
applied science in which the technique is still being 
developed and in which such training as can be had must 
be attained in institutions like ours where the develop¬ 
ment is taking place. 

Is There an Overproduction of 
Technically Trained Men? 

P ERHAPS no question in regard to our activities is 
asked more frequently than the question as to 
whether we and the other technological schools may not 
be turning out more technically trained men than the 
activities of the country can absorb. This is an ex¬ 
tremely important question, the answer to which should 
have a controlling influence on our policies. I should like, 
therefore, in conclusion, to direct your thoughts to some 
of the aspects of this question. 

It is certainly true that in this as in every other field 
of life competition is becoming more and more severe. 
In the early pioneer days there was, comparatively 
speaking, no such thing as competition. The entire 
country and all its resources lay open for the taking. 
To take advantage of the resources required initiative 
and hard work, but it involved relatively little competi¬ 
tion. The same thing was true of industries such as the 
electrical and chemical industries in their infancy. The 
whole field lay open before them to be conquered. The 
same thing again was true of the opening of technological 
schools. The field of applied science was a virgin field. 
It had to be opened up by hard work and by education 
of the people to realize its potentialities, but there were 
many more opportunities than there were men to take 
advantage of them. 

(Continued on page 266 ) 
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I N THE January Review, Professor Ralph E. Free¬ 
man discussed the theory of industrial equilibrium. 
Briefly, our industrial structure is in a state of 
stable equilibrium when all commodities are being pro¬ 
duced in the right proportions. When we give a dispro¬ 
portionate share of our efforts to the production of 
certain types of goods, symptoms of distress appear 
which are quite analogous to those of an individual who 
has persisted in an unbalanced diet. In theory, the law 
of supply and demand automatically cares for a tem¬ 
porarily unbalanced situation by causing prices of the 
overproduced goods to fall. This causes labor and capital 
to be attracted away from the industries where overpro¬ 
duction exists into others w'here production is relatively 
low and the outlook for profit correspondingly greater. 

In the long run, this process does operate. In our 
present complex, industrial society, however, there 
exist many frictional forces which restrain the operation 
of fundamental economic forces until the unbalanced 
condition has passed certain limits. These hampering 
influences possibly permit smoother sailing of our 
economic craft in moderately calm w'aters, but in stormy 
seas they augment the violence of the basic stabilizing 
forces, and cause extreme discomfort to the passengers. 

One of the causes of friction in our present economic 
order is the tendency for fixed costs, represented by 
plant and equipment, to become a constantly larger part 
of the total cost of production. This, together with the 
tendency toward special-purpose equipment, makes it 
constantly more difficult to get capital out of an in¬ 
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dustry. If an industry has become overexpanded through 
overinvestment in specialized buildings and machinery, 
the period required for the law of supply and demand to 
correct the situation may be roughly measured by the 
lifespan of the productive facilities involved. The bank¬ 
ruptcy of individual producers does not in most cases 
mean the junking of their plants. Consequently, the 
only corrective influence possible is the curtailment of 
the flow of new capital into the industry. 

Here, however, we find another lag in the tendency for 
the investment of new T capital to be artificially directed. 
It has been the policy of many corporations to retain 
and reinvest in the business a considerable proportion 
of their corporate earnings. To the extent that this is 
done, the flow of funds into industry is subject to the 
judgments of boards of directors, rather than to the free 
working of economic forces. The policy is harmful to the 
extent that these judgments fail to be economically 
sound. There is another artificial direction of capital in 
the policies of investment houses. Finding it easier to sell 
securities of industries w T itli good records of earnings in 
the past, these houses have promoted such issues, going so 
far as to seek out opportunities for new investments in 
particularly popular fields. It does not necessarily follow 
that because an industry has in the past used its capital 
profitably that it can efficiently utilize additional funds. 
The result of these two artificial influences has been in 
many cases the further expansion of productive capacity 
in already overexpanded industries. 

This maldistribution of new' funds has also been due in 
part to the fact that it has been possible to a certain 
extent to create an artificial and temporary demand for 
the products of certain industries. High-pressure selling 
and advertising methods have made it possible to 
broaden markets without decreasing prices, creating, as 
it were, a new kind of elasticity of demand. In so far as 
business men have used selling pressure to stimulate 
demand beyond a level which can be maintained at 
reasonable cost, they have delayed, but not avoided, the 
inevitable process of readjustment. 

The operations of the law of supply and demand are 
further hampered by the increasing ratio of distribution 
costs to retail prices, which operates to diminish the 
effect of elasticity of demand. In the case of many goods, 
the cost of production does not represent more than 
25% to 50% of the price the consumer pays. Savings in 
production costs usually come about through commit¬ 
ment to increased volume. The process of distribution, 
how'ever, seems to operate under diminishing returns. 
Consequently, the savings in production costs, through 
additional investment, often prove insufficient to influ¬ 
ence prices enough to increase consumption by an 
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amount sufficient to earn a profit on the new investment. 
Business men, as a class, have been slow to sense the effect 
of costs of distribution in limitingthe elasticity of demand. 

When the full effect of these frictional forces has been 
overcome, and the operations of economic processes 
begin to make themselves felt, we have a condition of 
sterilization of that portion of our wealth which con¬ 
stitutes our overinvestment in overexpanded industries. 

A period of readj ustment occurs, which usually results in 
writing down investment values and repaying the sur¬ 
plus capital in the form of lower prices. Characteristic 
of this period of readjustment is the accumulation of 
additional savings, which serve, when they are called 
into use, as the basis for new advances in industry. 

To call these new savings into use, there must be pos¬ 
sibilities for their profitable utilization. Since a severe 
depression affects our entire society, not only is spending 
power reduced, but a condition of fear paralyzes a large 
portion of even the reduced power to spend. Money in 
the bank, or even gold in the safe-deposit vault, becomes 
more attractive than formerly, and goods for consumption 
become less attractive. The process of deflation proceeds 
to extremes as great as those of the previous inflation. 

The creation of possibilities for profitable use of the 
idle funds accumulated during depression depends on a 
resumption of normal spending for consumption. At¬ 
tempts have been made, possibly prematurely, to induce 
normal spending through patriotic motives, as in the 
persistently attempted “Buy Now” campaigns. These 
attempts indicate a complete lack of understanding of 
consumer demand. Consumers, in the mass, are innately 
selfish. They buy because they want. The type of selling 
which stimulates w T ants and creates desires is effective to 
a considerable degree in inducing greater spending. Its 
effect, however, is limited by considerations of cost, and 
it cannot do the whole job. 

The most vital influence for increased spending is the 
creation of new products or the radical improvement of 
old ones. The desire to attain a higher standard of 
living and to enjoy new comforts is infinitely stronger 
than the desire to have more of existing goods. When a 
man has one automobile, it is harder to sell him a second 
than it is to sell him a radio or an electric refrigerator 
which he does not possess. It is perhaps significant that 
the most conspicuous examples of concerns which have 
resisted the depression are those which have brought out 
totally new products or made their old products de¬ 
cidedly more attractive to consumers. 

New developments of this sort vastly stimulate the 
process of recovery from depression. Totally new under¬ 
takings, started after deflation of commodity, labor, 
capital, and land costs has taken place, find it easier to 
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earn profits than old industries which are still struggling 
with readjustments. By showing new possibilities for 
profit, they draw idle funds into use. The building of 
factories and machinery for their manufacture increases 
employment, and not only creates new purchasing power 
for the new articles, but brings into the market people 
who have been forced to curtail their purchases of 
existing commodities. Thus, industry as a whole is 
stimulated. Increased demand arrests the falling price 
trend; profits begin to be made in other industries; and 
the up-swing of a new cycle commences. 

There is a serious question as to whether a theoreti¬ 
cally correct rate of invention of new products might 
prove a stabilizing influence in all phases of the business 
cycle. It is at least an interesting speculation to wonder 
if, during our next period of expanding business, a 
sufficiently rapid acceleration of development of new 
goods to absorb most of the proceeds of industry would 
suffice to maintain a dynamic balance of our industrial 
equilibrium. In the past decade the prime interest of 
management has been to improve the efficiency of man¬ 
ufacturing existing products. In doing so, capacity in 
many industries was increased faster than consumption. 
If satiation of markets, rather than maldistribution of 
income, was primarily responsible, and there is at least 
some evidence of this, then a policy of devoting at least 
as much attention to the creative type of research as to 
the analytical type would seem to promise beneficial 
results. (Concluded on page 270) 



THE TREND OF AFFAIRS 


Heating Homes by Radiant Energy 

N his article on the house of the future (page 239), 
Mr. Burchard notes a growing interest in radiant 
heating. What is this system of heating and how 
does it differ from present methods? 

The conventional heating devices now in general use 
accomplish their purpose by convection, the transfer of 
heat by masses of warm air set in motion by steam and 
hot water radiators, and hot air furnaces. In contra¬ 
distinction, the pleasant warmth of the open fire is heat 
produced by radiant energy. In central radiating heat¬ 
ing systems, however, radiant heat is produced, not by 
an open fire, but by radiation from coils of pipe or hot 
air ducts hidden in panels within walls, ceilings, or 
floors. The radiation propagated by these heating panels 
is distributed equally in all directions after the manner 
of light waves, and is reconverted into heat in the body 
by which it is absorbed. With radiant heat lower tem¬ 
peratures will give the same degree of comfort as higher 
temperatures with other methods. 

The heating units of most radiant energy systems 
must necessarily be incorporated in the building during 
an early stage of construction. Most of the present sys¬ 
tems consist of continuous or manifold pipe coils heated 
by steam or hot water. Electrically heated panels, 
believed to be the most efficient method of producing 
radiant heat, have been used in some installations, but 
until electricity becomes cheaper, this method is not 
likely to be adopted for general use. Still another 
method, developed by A. H. Barker, an English engineer, 


uses flat metal radiating surfaces. These may be installed 
across a finished wall or ceiling with a suitable molding 
to give the appearance of a raised flat panel. The ad¬ 
vantage of this method is that it can be installed in old 
buildings without a great amount of alteration. 

Installations in floors have proved efficient, although 
heat from this source may become uncomfortable for 
those with tender feet. Walls and ceilings now seem to 
offer the most acceptable location for radiant heating 
panels, which may be placed in such a manner as to 
assure a remarkably even temperature. 

The production of heat by radiant energy is much 
slower than by convection heating and once the building 
is warmed by this method, it likewise takes a long time 
to cool. These facts might prove to be a disadvantage 
in certain climates where heat must be controlled to 
meet rapid changes in temperature. 

C. G. Ileys Hallett, an English engineer, who dis¬ 
cussed the subject before the Institute of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers in London recently, declared 
that the ideal radiant energy heating system must pos¬ 
sess these characteristics: (1) The surface temperature 
of the units must be reasonably high (but not high 
enough to “burn” the air or dust contained therein) 
in order to 

(a) obtain a large percentage of radiation, 

(b) permit the intensity of radiation to be varied over 
a wide range, and 

(c) limit the area of surface required. 

(2) The surface must have a high emissivity. (3) The 
units must be of such a nature that the direction of the 
radiation emitted can be controlled 
in order that the distribution may be 
perfected and modified to suit con¬ 
ditions. It is also important that as 
little radiation as possible should be 
allowed to fall on external walls. 
(4) The system must not be sluggish 
in operation. The rate of heating and 
cooling of the units should not be suf¬ 
ficiently great to cause rapid fluctua¬ 
tions in radiation intensity; it must 
be possible to obtain a state of com¬ 
fort with rapidity. (5) The units 
must not depend for their effect on 
raising the temperature of the struc¬ 
ture of the building, as this not only 
introduces a high degree of sluggish¬ 
ness, but greatly increases the heat 
loss from the building. 

Although the public has heard 
little of the progress of radiant heat¬ 
ing, many important buildings in 
England are now warmed by radiant 
energy. In this country radiant heat 
is used in the British Embassy in 
Washington, and several residences 



Model of a proposed apartment group to be built of steel and to stand 14 feet above the 
ground on stilts. Beneath the elevated first floor would be playgrounds and parking spaces 
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Two of a series of photomicrographs 
lieved to be the first ever taken , of 
fog particles. These photo 
graphs are made by 


be- 


specially de¬ 
vised microscope 
focussed on a greased glass 
slide on which the tiny particles 
were captured like flics on a sticky paper. 

The size of the fog droplets shown in these photomicrographs may be judged by referring to the micron scale which is visible , the divisions 
of which are 2 ten thousandths of an inch apart. Beloiv is shown an observer , H. C. Houghton , ’ 25 , looking through the microscope de¬ 
signed at M. I. T. and used at the Institute's experimental station at Round Hill , Mass. 


to be heated by this method are now being built near 
New York. England’s most impressive demonstration of 
the efficiency of radiant energy heating is in the great 
Liverpool Cathedral, where heat is carried in ducts 
beneath the floor from which the energy is radiated. 
The floor of the cathedral is maintained at a temperature 
of 68°, which was found the proper condition for com¬ 
fort, and tests at a height of 97 feet above the floor 
showed a steady temperature of 58.5°, compared with 
60° at a height of four feet above the floor. This installa¬ 
tion recalls the method of the Romans, called the 
“hypocaust.” This system carried the hot gases from a 
fire in the basement through ducts or flues built in 
the floors and walls. 

Several English public buildings, among them a num¬ 
ber of schools, hospitals, and auditoriums, are equipped 
with radiant heat, and studies of these installations indi¬ 
cate that this method has many advantages over the 
present systems. 

Some investigators in this field have made interesting 
studies of the efficiency of radiant heat with scaled 
models of various types of rooms and buildings. In 
view of the fact that radiant heat is propagated 
in the same manner as light waves, it is possible to 
carry on such research by the use of lights, the de¬ 
gree of illumination corresponding to the 
amount of radiant heat necessary. 

Drugs, Deceit, Detection, 
and Dementia 

C HILDREN and fools,” they say, 

“tell the truth.” It is easier to tell 
the truth than it is to lie, for a true 
answer to a question is the natural and 
spontaneous reaction to a comprehension 
of its purport. No thought is needed to 



tell the truth, but the devising of a lie requires a certain 
amount of intellectual effort. Children haven’t learned 
the art and fools haven’t the mentality to practice it. 
A person who makes a true answer responds quickly, but 
one who has to think of a plausible falsehood is delayed 
in his response. The latter, when cross-examined, cannot 
avoid delaying his false answers, but he can deliberately 
delay his true answers, and the reaction time is not 
necessarily an indication of the truth or falsity of his 
replies. The “lie detector” is an electrocardiograph, a 
device for making a permanent record of the action of 
the heart, and the heart performs differently when one 
is telling a lie. 

Scopolamine, or “twilight sleep,” has been heralded 
as the “truth drug,” for a person who is under its in¬ 
fluence does not give false answers, at least not inten¬ 
tionally. It is the same with actual sleep. If we waken a 
sleeper by asking him a question, we get the true answer 
unless — “to sleep, perchance to dream, ay, there’s 
the rub ” — unless the response may chance to be 
determined by a dream in which the sleeper is involved 
at the moment when we awaken him. An individual 
under the influence of scopolamine will give 
spontaneously the answer which his drugged 
mentality accepts as true. If it has to do with 
pink crocodiles with blue eyes dancing on 
the lighting fixtures, so much the worse 
for the questioner. Scopolamine has the 
further disadvantage that it makes 
people easily subject to suggestion. A 
series of well-planned, leading questions 
addressed to an innocent person who has 
been dosed with the “truth drug,” a 
series culminating with the question, 
“You murdered Mr. X with an ax, didn’t 
you?”, might easily provoke a response 
of “Yes, I did, with an ax.” 
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Hyoscyamine is similar to scopolamine in its action, 
and it has to a remarkable degree the power of producing 
suggestibility. It is supposed to be the drug used by Circe 
in changing Ulysses and his men into swine. She perhaps 
introduced into their food the herb which contains the 
drug, and then after an interval urged them sympatheti¬ 
cally, “You are pigs, aren’t you? Why don’t you act 
like pigs? Be yourselves. Get down on all fours, and 
wallow and grunt.” At any rate, the herb, hyoscyamus, 
and a psychologist like Circe could have made them do it. 

Dr. Erich Lindemann has been recently experiment¬ 
ing at the Psychopathic Hospital of the State Univer¬ 
sity of Iowa with the synthetic drug, sodium amytal, 
a derivative of barbituric acid related to the well-known 
drugs, veronal and luminal. He finds that a small dose 
of the drug, insufficient to produce anaesthesia, causes a 
feeling of strength, self-confidence, serene contentment, 
and a warm emotional attitude toward others. The 
individual, so drugged, is willing to discuss the most 
intimate matters and seems incapable of refusing to 
answer questions. His state of mind is such that it is 
easy for the psychiatrist to get at the source of his 
trouble. We are not informed whether the drug also 
makes a person easily open to suggestion. 

Ramie Fiber 

O NE of the most persistently recurring of current 
fables is that ramie fiber (also known as rhea or 
china-grass) is on the verge of revolutionizing the textile 
industry. Once or twice every year someone announces 
that a new process of decortication or treatment of 
ramie fiber has been discovered which places it in a 
competitive position with cotton, flax, and other im¬ 
portant fibers now in use. 

A careful examination of the facts demonstrates how 
fabulous most of these contentions really are. Matthews, 
in his “Textile Fibers” (page 785), sums up the case 


of ramie admirably when he says: 
“Though ramie has many excellent 
qualities to recommend it as a textile 
fiber for definite uses, nevertheless, it 
lacks the elasticity of wool and silk 
and the flexibility of cotton. As a result, 
it yields harsher fabric, which has not 
the softness of cotton. Owing to its 
smooth and regular surface, it is difficult 
to spin to fine counts, as the fibers lack 
cohesion and will not adhere well to each 
other. The ramie fiber also resists the 
action of chemicals perhaps better than 
any other vegetable fiber; it has a high 
luster, being more glossy than jute; it is 
also firmer in quality than liemp. The 
specific gravity of ramie yarn is less than 
that of linen in about the ratio of six to 
ten; on the other hand, ramie yarn is 
denser than cotton in the ratio of about 
six to five. 

“One of the principal uses of the ramie 
fiber at present is for making yarns used 
in the manufacture of gas mantle fabric, 
for which it is the most suitable material 
yet found, giving stronger and more resilient mantles 
than any other material. ... It has been suggested as 
a substitute for linen, but as cloth made from ramie 
tends to crack when folded, it would not be a suitable 
substitute in linen collars and cuffs, and it is also doubt¬ 
ful if it would wear well in tablecloths or similar articles.” 

The porosity of ramie fabrics, a result of the smooth¬ 
ness and straightness of the fiber, received recently a 
somewhat costly demonstration when it was made up 
into sails for a racing yacht. It was found that the wind 
blew blithely through the ramie sail cloth, and the ex¬ 
perimenters ended by dumping it into the sea. Its 
extreme brittleness (nearly equal to asbestos) was 
demonstrated with considerable embarrassment by a 
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man who ventured out in trousers made of the material. 
An examination of the internal structure of ramie 
fiber has been made in the textile microscopy laboratory 
here at M. I. T. by Professor E. R. Schwarz, which 
reveals why the fiber presents these difficulties. A longi¬ 
tudinal view of the fiber taken by polarized light shows 
the presence of internal breaks in the fiber structure 
which undoubtedly account for some of the character¬ 
istics listed above. A cross-sectional view shows pro¬ 
nounced internal fissures. The fibers are usually about 
80 microns in diameter, about four times the average 
diameter of cotton fiber. 

Ultraviolet Reflector 

I T has been demonstrated that aluminum, with the 
proper surface treatment, reflects ultraviolet light 
better than any other metal. Thus is another and highly 
useful quality ascribed to this 
admirable metal, the attributes of 
which already are so profitably 
varied. 

The proper way to treat the sur¬ 
face of aluminum to give it the 
best reflecting characteristics has 
been the subject of investigations 
carried on by the General Electric 
Lighting Research Laboratory and 
the Aluminum Company of Amer¬ 
ica. This research has shown that 
the best reflecting surfaces are 
produced on pure aluminum and 
on sheet of commercial purity 
designated as 2S. An etched or 
“frosted” finish increases the 
reflectivity for both visible and 
ultraviolet light, and so it has 
been found expedient to determine 
the best way to etch for maximum 
reflectivity. Etching with sodium 
hydroxide and sodium fluoride 
followed by nitric acid has been 
found effective as well as treat¬ 
ment with hydrofluoric and nitric 
acids. 

The use of this treated alumi¬ 
num is bound to become wide¬ 
spread if the most efficient use is to 
be made of ultraviolet radiation. 

Many materials which transmit or 
reflect visible light efficiently ab¬ 
sorb a large portion of the bio¬ 
logically effective ultraviolet. 

Nature used commendable fore¬ 
sight in choosing aluminum as 
the best metal for reflecting ultra¬ 
violet. It is conveniently adapt¬ 
able for use in lighting fixtures, 
being light, easily worked, and 
affording excellent opportunities 
for ornamental treatment. Fur¬ 
thermore it retains its reflecting 
luster tenaciously. 


Aluminum Foil Insulation 

I N yet another field aluminum scores a bull’s-eye. 

When polished brightly the metal reflects about 95% 
of the radiant heat falling upon its surface and it retains 
this high heat reflectivity after long exposure to the 
atmosphere even at high temperatures. 

For insulation purposes it is used in the form of foil, 
approximately .0003 inches in thickness. Layers of 
this foil with air spaces between (“Alfol” is the trade 
name of this type of insulation) are applied over the 
surface to be insulated. Generally, crumpled foil is 
used, which provides its own spaces with a minimum 
of contacts. 

The insulation value of air spaces bounded by bright 
metallic surfaces was suggested as early as 1850 by 
Peclet, but the idea was not followed up because the 
metals employed, such as copper, silver, and tin, tar¬ 
nished and were too 
heavy. Aluminum, how¬ 
ever, is ideal, a fact origi- 
nally recognized in 
Germany and lately 
demonstrated by Profes¬ 
sor Gordon R. Wilkes, 
’ll, in a long series of ex¬ 
periments at M. I. T. 

Among its advantages 
over other forms of in¬ 
sulation may be lister! 
the following: 

Lightness. A cubic 
foot of aluminum foil 
insulation weighs three 
ounces as compared with 
ten pounds for cork and 
17 pounds for magnesia. 
The French liner, L'At- 
lantique, is using about 
four tons of Alfol insula¬ 
tion on equipment which 
would have required 380 
tons of cork and magnesia 
to give equal insulating 
efficiency. The United 
States Navy is specifying 
it for new vessels. 

Thermal Efficiency. 
Exponents of the new 
insulation present data 
which indicate that crum¬ 
pled foil is at least equal 
to cork at low tempera¬ 
tures and is even better 
than magnesia at high 
temperatures. 

Low Heat Storage. 
Alfol is advantageously 
used on equipment which 
is intermittently oper¬ 
ated because it saves time 
in permitting the desired 
temperature to be 
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Suggestion for elevated roadways in New York to which are connected observation platforms 
constructed over the roofs of the river piers 


obtained and eliminates energy losses 
occurring in heating up and cooling 
off. Many bake ovens in Germany use 
aluminum foil insulation for this 
reason. 

Strength. The foil is vermin proof, 
is resistant to most industrial fumes 
and vapors, and melts above 1,200° F. 

It will withstand vibration to a re¬ 
markable degree, a factor increasing its 
value for use on board ships, in rail¬ 
way cars, and in trucks. The thin 
metal foil will support more than a 
mile of its own weight . 

Impermeability. It is impermeable 
to moisture and, should condensation 
occur on the outer layers, it is not 
retained. 

From these qualities, it is evident 
that aluminum foil has widespread 
uses which include insulation of pipe 
lines, tank cars, household refrigera¬ 
tors, refrigerator cars, ships, water 
and oil tanks, and refrigerated rooms of meat and fish 
industries. Modern houses built in Germany have outer 
walls of copper and sheet steel with two inches of Alfol 
insulation. Among its disadvantages may be mentioned 
the necessity of encasing it with metal or other material. 
It will not stand alone as will cork, for instance. The 
surface of the foil must be kept bright. 

The fact that a shining surface impedes radiation 
loss may be a justification of grandmothers who insisted 
upon burnishing the outsides of their cooking pots. 

Zirconium in Gems and Steel 

r I "'HE fact that the United States is dependent upon 
-I- foreign sources for the great quantities of man¬ 
ganese used in making steels, indicates the importance 
of a new' steel in which the mineral zirconium is em¬ 
ployed as a substitute for manganese. 

Although manganese is found in North America, it 
is not available commercially and could be produced 
only at great expense. The world’s present sources, ac- 
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cording to Dr. George B. Waterhouse of the Department 
of Mining and Metallurgy, are the mines of Southern 
Russia, Brazil, and Africa, where it is found on the Gold 
Coast and more recently in South Africa. Cuba also has 
deposits of the mineral, and in the future may become an 
important source of supply.- 

Manganese is used as a deoxidizing agent and gives 
strength and toughness to the steels in which it is incor¬ 
porated. It enters into all ordinary steels. Manganese 
steels are used in making various parts of automobiles, 
particularly axles and springs, and for special bolts, 
steam valves, armor-piercing shells, gun tubes, and 
many other products. 

In investigations carried on at the United States 
Arsenal at Watertown, Mass., it was found that zir¬ 
conium could be satisfactorily employed as a substitute 
for manganese in the manufacture of large steel castings 
for cannon. Another important development in this field 
is the work of the research staff of the Union Carbide 
and Carbon Research Laboratories in zirconium alloys. 

Zirconium was first identified in zircon, a mineral 
composed of zirconium silicates, and in some varieties 
is used for gems. This mineral, Number 40 in the peri¬ 
odic table of elements, was first isolated by J. S. Ber¬ 
zelius in 1824. Zirconium is an ordinary constituent of 
many rocks, and the commercially important zirconium 
minerals are zirconia and zirkelite, found in great 
quantities in Brazil, and zircon, which is mined in 
Colorado. 

The form of zircon used as a gem stone is found in 
Ceylon, Siam, and New South Wales. It occurs in colors 
of brown, orange, red, yellow, green, and blue. The 
“Matura diamonds” of Ceylon are zircons which have 
been artificially decolorized. When heated, some of these 
stones glow with an orange incandescence, while others, 
when ground on a copper wheel with diamond dust, 
emit a yellow glow. 

Zircon of the gem stone variety is sometimes called 
the “noble” or “precious zircon.” The red and orange 
stones bear the names hyacinth and jacinth, and 
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the latter is mentioned in 
the Bible. The colorless, 
transparent pieces are 
known in the Far East as 
“ jargoons.” 

Chemistry Since 1891 

I N a paper recently de¬ 
livered before a private 
group, Salmon W. Wilder, 

Chairman of the Board of 
the Merrimac Chemical 
Company, gave an excellent 
survey of the development 
of chemical engineering in 
the United States. 

His career as a chemist 
and an executive has run 
concurrently with the devel¬ 
opment of chemical engi¬ 
neering. He received his 
degree from the Institute 
in 1891 with the first small 
group of chemical engineers 
to be graduated in this 
country. 

“In 1891,” said Mr. Wilder, “chemistry was already 
an important course at Technology. For 20 years or 
more great progress had been made in industrial chem¬ 
istry, and at the time of our graduation, the opinion was 
often expressed that a rate of progress such as had 
taken place during the previous years could hardly be 
expected to continue. 

“Now, however, it is easy to look back and realize 
that in 1891 we had merely scratched the surface so 
far as chemical development is concerned, and what is 
true of chemistry applies in a measure to all branches 
of scientific work. . . . 

“Even then, however, many executives of the old 
school, practical men, thoroughly trained and of sound 
judgment, began to realize that chemists and scientifi¬ 
cally trained men were not always theorists, and if 
kept in their proper places and not given too free a 
hand, might be, and oftentimes were, really worth 
while; nevertheless, in concerns whose staffs boasted a 
chemist, it was often difficult for the latter to convince 
the management of his company that a chemist could 
effect savings, not only in processes of manufacture, but 
also in the purchase of raw materials. It was no small 
task for him to induce the proper executives to make 
purchases based upon specifications, rather than some 
trade name; in fact, one job for the chemist or chemical 
engineer was to ‘sell himself’ to his associates. . . . 

“ I have mentioned that 40 years ago chemistry, as an 
essential science, was firmly established in this country, 
and at Technology our course of instruction was com¬ 
prehensive and thorough; nevertheless, it was recognized 
that in the domain of chemistry, both theoretical and 
applied, leadership was to be found abroad, and stu¬ 
dents seeking a graduate course or a doctor’s degree 
as a rule entered one of the German, or possibly Swiss, 
universities or technical schools. 


“There was, of course, a reason for 
Germany’s commanding position, and 
you are all aware of the fact that al¬ 
though aniline dyes were discovered by 
Perkin in England, the development of 
their manufacture and the establish¬ 
ment of a real organic chemical indus¬ 
try took place in Germany. Moreover, 
the Germans, early grasping the im¬ 
portance of this new industry, bent 
every effort to the training of youth in 
their universities, so that the chemical 
and other industries requiring men with 
a fundamental knowledge of chemistry, 
should not lack for good material. 

“The above facts are well known, but 
I do not think it is quite so fully recog¬ 
nized that chemical engineering is really 
an American institution, and in fact, 
our own M. I. T. may claim the credit 
for creating such a course, one that 
today is acknowledged to be of ranking 
importance in our scientific curriculum. 

“ I recall clearly that during my senior 
year. Dr. Lunge, who was then head of 
the Department of Industrial Chem¬ 
istry in the Federal Polytechnic at 
Zurich, Switzerland, visited this country and spent 
some time at Technology. Dr. Lunge was recognized as 
the foremost authority on sulphuric acid, and the great 
Swiss Polytechnic attracted students from all parts 
of the world. After a careful investigation of our course 
in chemical engineering, he was so impressed by the 
character of the work required that in the following 
year he was willing to accept one of our students as a 
candidate for a doctor’s degree at Zurich, and without 
the customary examinations. This, I believe, was a most 
unusual, if not unique, instance at that time. 

“Ten years later I happened to visit Dr. Lunge at 
Zurich, and in the course of conversation he recalled his 
Boston visit and told me, with a good deal of enthusi¬ 
asm, that one of the most fruitful results of his trip to 
our country in 1891 was the opportunity to study the 
newly established course in chemical engineering, the 
essential features of which had been adopted in a similar 
course at the Federal Polytechnic. Here is one instance, 
at any rate, in which M. I. T. took the lead, and at a 
time when foreign universities were, as a rule, recognized 
as being much farther advanced in every branch of 
science, both theoretical and applied, than those in 
our own country. 

“During the decade ending about 1900, so far as eco¬ 
nomic development along scientific lines is concerned, 
this country was passing through a transition period. 
In many industries, established processes were adhered 
to regardless of their unscientific character. Phis is 
not altogether surprising, for one can readily appreciate 
the reluctance of a manager or superintendent to switch 
from a thoroughly understood process to an untried one. 
As an example, let us consider leather. Many of the 
formulas and methods employed in tanneries had been 
in use for decades; the final products were known to be 
absolutely dependable, not alone in appearance, but 
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in every essential quality, such, for instance, as strength 
and extreme durability. With a new process, however, a 
few shipments of finished material, apparently perfect, 
but which later on proved to be defective, might not 
only result in direct claims, but seriously affect the 
maker’s reputation and jeopardize future business. 

“With the Twentieth Century, our economic and in¬ 
dustrial life entered upon a new era, that of electric 
power transmission and the long-distance telephone, 
of the automobile and electrochemistry, of high pres¬ 
sures and temperatures. A new structure was being 
framed, the foundations of which were laid, in part, 
at any rate, by the biologist, chemist, physicist, and 
electrical engineer. . . . 

“During the year 1914, but prior to the outbreak 
of the War, business was at a low ebb, competition 
keen, and overproduction evident in many lines. The 
chemical industry was no exception to the general rule, 
and for some time potential capacity had been greater 
than actual consumption requirements. This had served 
to check new construction and plant extension. With 
the advent of war, however, the scene shifted. I will 
not attempt to outline the changes that were brought 
about in the chemical industry, but it soon became 
evident that the chemist must play an all-important 
part in the War, and indeed that, in a large measure, 
the maintenance of our industrial integrity depended 
upon our chemical manufacturers. Very soon the short¬ 
age of dyes and other organic products became acute, 
and in an endeavor to cope with this condition, our 
chemical works were taxed to the limit. Never had there 
been such a demand for chemists and skilled technical 
men. 

“Following the sudden and tremendous demand for 
dyes and pharmaceuticals, came an even more impera¬ 
tive one for high explosives and the intermediates em¬ 
ployed in their manufacture. The truth of the matter is 
that not only our own economic salvation, but the 
outcome of the war depended upon the ability of 
American chemists to meet this critical situation. 

“Finally, in 1917, we ourselves were drawn into the 
conflict and in due course practically the entire output 
of American chemical works was employed, directly 
and indirectly, either in the manufacture of explosives 
and munitions, or those materials essential to the con¬ 
duct of the War. I wish that I could give you a word 
picture of some of our own experiences during this 
critical period, but space is limited. 

“As a result of the situation just outlined, a new 
chemical industry sprang into being and existing works 
were largely expanded. Many new plants were built, 
some of them for purely governmental purposes. Scores 
of millions of dollars were invested in buildings and 
equipment, much of which was designed to meet 
emergency requirements. During the War the slogan was 
‘Production,’ and very often economy and efficiency 
were sacrificed in order to secure output. Selling prices 
became matters of secondary importance and in many 
cases products were commandeered by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

“Looking back, it is difficult to realize the conditions 
existing in the chemical industry shortly after our 
entrance into the War. All honor to the men, and women, 


too, who were ‘over there,’ but the strain was terrific 
here at home for those engaged in the manufacture of 
chemicals. There was a period of about two years when 
the major portion of the output of my own company’s 
plants was required, not only in the making of explo¬ 
sives, but in nearly every branch of industry, and knowl¬ 
edge of the fact that any catastrophe at our works would 
result in the almost complete closing down of New 
England industries was a responsibility that one could 
never lay aside. Thus it came about that when the Ar¬ 
mistice was signed, the chemical industry found itself 
in an extraordinary position. For example, the annual 
output of sulphuric acid — the most important of all 
chemical products — had increased from approximately 
4,000,000 to more than 9,000,000 tons, and huge stocks 
of acids and other chemicals used in the manufacture 
of munitions were on hand and in process. For a time, 
conditions were demoralized and the market values of 
many commodities dropped to levels far below the cost of 
production. This was followed by a period of intense 
activity, and then came one of reconstruction and ad¬ 
justment; labor was scarce and wages high — very 
different from the situation that now prevails. Then, too, 
industry was out of balance; in the case of some com¬ 
modities a surplus existed, whereas in others there was 
an actual shortage. Lack of knowledge, or judgment, as 
to the real situation, together with wildcat development 
in some lines of production were in part responsible for 
this state of affairs. Exaggerated ideas as to the possi¬ 
bilities in chemical development were readily accepted 
by thoughtless investors, and many abandoned plants 
bear witness to this fact. On the whole, however, we 
may survey with pride the results accomplished by 
American chemists and chemical engineers during and 
since the War, and I do not know of any better evidence 
that could be presented than the fact that today this 
country is entirely independent so far as chemical 
products are concerned. This statement applies to or¬ 
ganic, as well as inorganic, chemicals, and it is a satis¬ 
faction to know that American manufacturers now 
supply more than 90% of the country’s entire require¬ 
ments of dyestuffs, pharmaceuticals, photographic 
and fine chemicals. . . . 

“ Without doubt we are now in the midst of a depres¬ 
sion greater, at any rate, than any that have occurred 
during my business career, and furthermore, the condi¬ 
tion is not a local one, but world-wide; nevertheless, 
chemists and chemical engineers are pushing their re¬ 
search work more vigorously than ever, and this alone 
gives us reason to believe that the outlook for further 
advance in civilization and future prosperity was never 
brighter than at the present time. In less than 15 years, 
the initiative in scientific research has passed, in con¬ 
siderable measure, from Germany to this country, and 
this is a fact of far-reaching significance. 

“As a result of applied chemical research, a few es¬ 
sential raw T materials are now made to yield a host of 
useful products, and from the many developments of 
recent years, the following examples will serve to illus¬ 
trate what I have in mind: 

“Take cellulose, for example, either cotton or wood. 
From this, as a raw material, are derived the Duco 
type of lacquers that very largely have taken the place 
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of paints and varnishes. This is an American develop¬ 
ment that has spread throughout the world. From the 
same materials we also make rayon, celanese, and cello¬ 
phane — the latter a distinctly American product. 

“From petroleum and natural gas we are now able to 
produce a long line of synthetic products, such, for 
example, as Prestone (ethylene glycol), various alcohols, 
including the familiar ethyl alcohol, which is at 
once so useful and yet the cause of much distress and 
suffering. 

“With new high-pressure methods of treatment, gaso¬ 
line yields have been increased twofold, and furthermore, 
research has proved that a few drops of a virtually un¬ 
known compound, when added to a gallon of gasoline, 
entirely changes its characteristics, and today tetra¬ 
ethyl lead makes possible the design of an engine 
smoother in operation and with greater fuel mileage 
than ever before. 

“With coal and air as raw materials, and with proc¬ 
esses operating at high pressures, we are now making 
ammonia, nitric acid, and fertilizer materials. 

“In metallurgy, the use of corrosion-resisting ma¬ 
terials is revolutionizing industrial and building opera¬ 
tions, and a conspicuous illustration is found in the 
development of chromium plating, an American contri¬ 
bution to the art of electroplating. 

“In the rubber industry, chemical accelerators and 
retarders have revolutionized vulcanization processes 
and made possible products of a quality never dreamed 
of before. In tire consumption alone, researches of the 
past decade have saved automobile users millions of 
dollars and eliminated much of the difficulty in operating 
pneumatic tires. 

“New drugs and new anaesthetics are among the con¬ 
tributions to the field of medicine and surgery; sunfast 
and laundry-proof dyes are now available for every 
type of textile product, and so on down a list which 
could be extended indefinitely. 

“This is an age of progress, in which ‘the glory of the 
heavens is being disclosed, and the structure of the atom 
and the molecule laid bare.’ Mindful of these blessings, 
and with ever-increasing knowledge, we may face the 
future with confidence and the assurance of revelations 
to come that are beyond the scope of our imagination.” 

New Cure For Rickets 

HE development of a new cure for rickets by 
means of synthetic, organic peroxides was an¬ 
nounced on February 14 by Professor John W. M. 
Bunker at a Society of Arts popular science lecture. 

These new compounds, which can be prepared in any 
laboratory and from a variety of chemicals, were the 
result of joint research by Professor Bunker and Robert 
S. Harris, ’28, both of the Institute’s Department of 
Biology and Public Health, and Dr. Nicholas A. Milas, 
of the Research Laboratory of Organic Chemistry. 

These antirachitic and synthetic substances are en¬ 
tirely different from cod liver oil, containing no oils at 
all, and they have no relation to ultraviolet light. They 
are compounds which have in common a particular 
chemical grouping of oxygen which is believed to be the 
secret of their power to cure rickets. 


TRANSATLANTIC 


By the River Cam 

ORA Novissima, Tempora Pessima. The economic 
world is doing its best to emulate the expanding 
universe now so much in fashion among the as¬ 
tronomers, and to blow up. In plain language, the period 
of depression on which we are now entering is getting 
more firmly entrenched every day, and there are no 
signs of any attack competent to dislodge it. 

In England the situation is not too bad. There is still 
a great deal of accumulated wealth available for emer¬ 
gency purposes, and on the other hand there has been 
enough adversity since the War to cause the people to 
look economic facts in the face, and to take measures, 
such as the dole, which are disagreeable but necessary. 
Czechoslovakia is making a fair go of it under French 
patronage. In Germany, and to a lesser extent in Aus¬ 
tria, the situation appears in all its stark hopelessness. 
The inflation period of 1922-24 bled the middle class 
white, and Germany is facing the depression without 
reserves. The country is economically dead on its feet. 
The people are divided into the declared bankrupt, 
and those who are insolvent, but not yet petitioned 
into bankruptcy, owing to the futility of trying to 
collect money where there is no money. The country 
may go Hitlerite without any belief in Hitler, or Com¬ 
munist without any faith in Communism, simply out 
of pure despair. Anyone with the slightest sense for 
facts realizes that the reparations are dead, and with 
them the war debts, that we never can collect another 
cent from Europe, and that it will simply add to the 
universal depression and hopelessness if we try. Remit¬ 
ting the debts and reparations will be very far from 
bringing immediate prosperity; collecting them or trying 
to collect them will bring bottomless chaos. 

The most surprising thing about the whole business is 
the appalling ignorance in each country of the state of 
affairs in all the others. The Englishman has but the 
most shadowy idea of the German depression; the Ger¬ 
man is utterly at a loss to understand the Englishman; 
the American is chiefly interested in crawling into a 
hole and pulling the hole in after him; and the French¬ 
man knows and cares nothing about any of the rest. 
Meanwhile the economic entropy keeps increasing. 

I have lectured at Prague, Leipzig, and Berlin. The 
lecture at Prague was at the German University, but 
the Czechs came around to the talk, though they did 
not stay for the Nachsitzung at a cafe. The split of the 
intellectual life into two camps that do not approach 
closer than a somewhat stiff neutrality is ruinous. The 
Germans form almost a quarter of the population of the 
country, but in Prague, where they have their uni¬ 
versity, they represent only a twentieth of the popula¬ 
tion. Thus the German university is to a certain extent 
exotic, while the Czech university is hampered by not 
being able to draw on some of the best talent in the 
country. The mathematics and physics people at neither 
university are chauvinistic, but the work cannot help suf¬ 
fering from the general situation. (Continued on page 267) 
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Ixtynut of apartments in proposed housing development 


HOUSING MARRIED 


A Proposal to Provide Inexpensive 


T HE lack of any convenient and coordinated ar¬ 
rangement for the housing of the instructing 
staff is icell recognized as a handicap to effective 
work and to the maintenance of that esprit de corps 
essential to enthusiastic cooperative effort. In fact, 
the lack of convenient, moderate-priced housing 
facilities offers a really serious obstacle to securing 
the services of younger members of the staff. For these 
reasons, the adoption of some such plan as that 


traversed, which brings one practically to Harvard 
Square, where facilities are largely absorbed by Harvard 
University. 

Housing facilities on the Boston side of the Charles 
River, while perhaps ample, are expensive and often 
beyond the means of the graduate student or instructor. 
The vacant land on the westerly side of Massachusetts 
Avenue now owned by the Institute, some of which 
faces directly on Memorial Drive, presents a desirable 
site for a housing development. 

Of course, it is likely and altogether desirable that 
plans for permanent buildings on this site will be visual¬ 



ized at an early date; but it is probable that buildings on 
the waterfront may be the last to be constructed, since 
they would undoubtedly be the most permanent and 
monumental of the group. On the other hand, the present 
trend of construction on land fronting on Memorial 
Drive and not owned by the Institute is of a semi¬ 
permanent nature and points to the possibility of utiliz¬ 
ing this land in the meantime for residential purposes. 

It is with this thought in mind that a group of M. I. T. 
Alumni have been considering in some detail the possi¬ 
bility of erecting apartments on a portion of the water¬ 
front land owned by the Institute, having in mind that 
over a period of 25 or 50 years, these residential build¬ 
ings will be replaced by more monumental, educational 
buildings. 

In view of the possible limited life of the buildings 
outlined above, the construction methods must be as 
economical as possible. Nevertheless, the present trend 
in building construction indicates that such 
a group as is contemplated for this de¬ 
velopment can be built of fireproof con¬ 
struction at a very reasonable figure. In 
fact, consideration of insurance rates, safety 
features, and maintenance charges for a life 

J of 25 to 50 years indicates that the slight 

r~ additional expense of first-class construction 
-A' 1 lap is more than warranted, 
iii' Again, any buildings which might be 

L7SU3J erected on this site under the auspices of 
r 7*' the Institute or its Alumni should be of the 

I f—■ most up-to-date and useful apartment house 

V\ f :^( construction. The adaptability of modern 
architectural expression to fireproof con¬ 
struction is also another potent argument 
- for building better than the usual tendency 


R ECOGNIZING the recent definite trend toward 
a larger group of graduate students at M. I. T., 
- and the living problems of some of the instruct¬ 
ing staff, a number of Alumni have become interested 
in the possibilities of better housing for these groups.* 
The short terms of residence, which are the rule with 
graduate students, render social adjustment and gen¬ 
eral living conditions particularly difficult, especially if 
the students are married and possibly have young chil¬ 
dren. Whereas this problem is difficult no matter where 
a school may be located, it is particularly difficult at the 
Institute. The present housing facilities are limited to a 
few apartments on Memorial Drive with no further 
opportunities until the industrial belt of Cambridge is 

* This article is sponsored by a group of interested Alumni, includ¬ 
ing Walter H. Kilham, ’89; George L. Gilmore, ’90; Merton L. Emer¬ 
son, ’04; and H. Whittemore Brown, To. Mr. Kilham's office (Kilham, 
Hopkins and Greeley) executed the drawings. 
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A view in central court in housing project 
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GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Apartments for Their Families 

described in the following article would be of defi¬ 
nite benefit to the Institute. While the Institute 
does not have funds available for the financing of 
this homing plan, the Executive Committee will 
consider the possibility of assisting in its realiza¬ 
tion through a lease of suitable vacant land for a 
period of years if sufficient support can be obtained 
for the plan. 

Karl, T. Compton 




little attempt to make the appearance anything but 
extremely cheap and ordinary. Modern architecture en¬ 
ables the architect to design a very attractive group 
of apartments three stories in height, together with 
some two stories and some four for proper group effect, 
together with solariums and roof gardens, which would 
be useful supplements to the accommodations of the 
apartments themselves through the possibilities of 
nursery schools, play rooms, and the like. ‘ 

The proposed site facing Memorial Drive is ideal for 
this purpose and it is possible to give all apartments a 
view over the river, together with ample light and air 
on the other sides. There is also sufficient room for lawn 
and play space around the group. 

A study of the accommodations for apartments for 
graduate students seems to indicate that a majority 
prefer limited accommodations at a very reasonable 
cost, which can be best provided in the combination of a 
good-sized living room with a small bedroom and 
combined kitchenette and dining alcove. This plan was 
the most generally acceptable of those used by the 
Harvard Housing Trust, where conditions were some¬ 
what similar. 

The accompanying plans indicate in a general way 
the scheme which is under consideration. It will be 
noted that the living room which is 14 x 16 feet, with 
large windows taking advantage of the excellent view, 
contains a fireplace, coat closet, and plenty of room for 
a davenport, small grand piano, chairs and tables. 
The bedroom and bath make a practical unit, and are 
provided with good closet space.’ The 
kitchenette, arranged with gas stove, auto¬ 
matic refrigeration, and ample cabinet space 
on either wall, together with the adjacent 
dining alcove, provide a desirable unit for 
this phase of housekeeping. It is also inter¬ 
esting to note that by virtue of the passage 
through the bath, it is possible to go from 
the kitchen to the bedroom without passing 
through the living room, a point which will 
be much appreciated by the housewife. 

Heat, hot water, and electricity are amply 
provided for by central plants in this group 
or from the Institute power plant, providing 
economies in those large items of operating 
expense. 

Provision is also contemplated for a 
number of garages. 


Terrace on the front side 

Through economies in construction, financing, main¬ 
tenance, and operation, it is believed that it is entirely 
feasible to construct these apartments and rent them 
to graduate students and young married instructors at 
a figure considerably lower than would be possible under 
private ownership and operation. A recent survey indi¬ 
cates that a large number exist among this group who 
would be interested in the project. Whereas it is diffi¬ 
cult to foresee conditions at the Institute 25 or 50 years 
hence, it is quite evident that the present trend toward 
graduate education is increasing rather than decreasing, 
so that the problem of proper accommodations for this 
group of men and their families would seem to be one 
of increasing importance and one that warrants careful 
consideration on the part of the Institute authorities 
and the Alumni in general who are interested in the 
progress of the Institute. 


Fireplace in solarium; a commons room on the roof 
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THE INSTITUTE GAZETTE 


Alumni Nominations 

NE of the most important functions of the 
Alumni Council is the selection of officers of the 
Alumni Association and of the slate of candidates 
from which Term Members of the Corporation may be 
selected. By constitutional provision, the Council en¬ 
trusts this important duty to one of its standing com¬ 
mittees, the Committee on Nominations. This group 
of nine men annually submits to the Alumni body one 
candidate for each Alumni Association office and, in 
recent years, three candidates for each of the three 
vacancies that annually occur in the Corporation. 

As Alumni are aware, an extended study has been 
under way of various phases of the Alumni Association’s 
work, particularly that of Term Membership selection, 
and a questionnaire soliciting the opinion of all Alumni 
was distributed last summer to furnish data for this 
study. It was, therefore, appropriate when the Nominat¬ 
ing Committee this year began its deliberations that 
it give heed to the results of this questionnaire. This 
it did, with the result that the following recommenda¬ 
tion was prepared and submitted to the Council and 
was unanimously accepted by that body: 

“Whereas it is evident from the report on the recent 
expression of Alumni opinion that it is the desire of 
Alumni that the number of candidates for Term 
Membership on the Institute Corporation as submitted 
to them for nomination should be reduced to three, and 
since this wish can be fulfilled under the present By- 
Laws by a vote of the Council to replace previous votes 
concerning nomination of Term Members. 

“Be It Resolved: That in submitting names to the 
Alumni for nomination for Term Membership on the 
Institute Corporation the Nominating Committee of 


the Alumni Association be instructed in accordance with 
the By-Laws of the Association to nominate at least one 
candidate for each vacancy and until it is otherwise 
voted, to limit the number to one candidate, and further 
that previous votes contrary to this resolution be and 
hereby are revoked.” 

The acceptance of this recommendation left the Com¬ 
mittee with the responsibility of nominating the three 
men who will fill the three vacancies that will occur on 
the Corporation when Messrs. William Z. Ripley, ’90, 
Elisha Lee, ’92, and Roger W. Babson, ’98, conclude 
their five-year terms on June 30. 

After considering several hundred names, the Com¬ 
mittee unanimously nominated M. Herbert Eisenhart, 
’07, Vice-President of the Bausch and Lomb Optical 
Company of Rochester, N. Y.; Bradley Dewey, ’09, 
President of the Dewey and Almy Chemical Company 
of Cambridge and for the current year President of the 
Alumni Association; and Jerome C. Hunsaker, T2, who 
established Technology’s first subjects in aeronautical 
engineering and is now Vice-President of the Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Corporation of New York and'Akron. When 
the ballot is mailed out to Alumni in March, these three 
names will be presented for the ratification of the 
Alumni electorate, and then in turn presented to the 
Corporation for formal election, that body invariably 
accepting the nominations of the Alumni Association. 

On the same ballot will be included the other nomina¬ 
tions made by the Committee on Nominations and 
approved by the Alumni Council. Chief among these is 
Allan W. Rowe, ’01, to succeed Bradley Dewey, ’09, 
as President of the Alumni Association. Dr. Rowe is 
Chief of Research at the Evans Memorial of the 
Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals and Professor of 
Physiological Chemistry in the Boston University 
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NOMINATED FOR TERM MEMBERSHIP ON THE CORPORATION 
From Left to Right: M. Herbert Risen hart, '07; Bradley' Deivey , '09; and Jerome C. Hunsaker , '12 


Pach 


School ol Medicine. He is Secretary of his Class and for 
many years has been a member of the Advisory Council 
on Athletics and its Secretary-Treasurer since the re¬ 
tirement of the late Major Frank H. Briggs, ’81. In this 
latter group, he has been the patron saint of Technology’s 
undergraduate athletics, and in their behalf he has 
worked unflaggingly and to their great advantage. 

In Alumni Association affairs, he has participated 
perhaps to a greater extent than almost any other 
Technology alumnus. He is a former member of the 
Executive Committee and at the present time a 
member of the Committee on Assemblies, on Hous¬ 
ing Undergraduate Publications, on Audit and Budget, 
on Nominations for Advisory 
Councils, and on Alumni Associa¬ 
tion Reorganization. To pile 
Pelion on Ossa, he is also a 
member of the Alumni Advisory 
Council on the Boathouse. 

To be Vice-President of the 
Alumni Association for two years, 
the Nominating Committee se¬ 
lected Harrison P. Eddy, Jr., T7, 
partner of Metcalf and Eddy, 

Boston; and to serve on the 
Executive Committee for two 
years, Marshall B. Dalton, T5, 

Vice-President of the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company, 

Boston; and Charles A. Sawyer, 

Jr., ’02, President of the Sawyer 
Construction Company, Boston. 

As representatives at large in the 
Alumni Council, the Committee 
selected: Franklin B. Richards, 

’84, Clarence K. Reiman, T2, 

George T. Cottle, ’98, Ralph H. 

Sweetser, ’92, and Donald W. 

Southgate, ’ll. 

To all of these nominees The 


Review extends felicitations and to the Nominating 
Committee congratulations for the excellence of its 
judgment in selecting so notable a slate for both the 
Corporation and the Alumni Association. 

Annual Alumni Dinner 

I MPELLED by a warm fellowship and by a strong 
sense of loyalty to what might be better called 
their almns pater, graduates of M. I. T. instituted 
in 1876 the first Alumni Association Dinner. It 
was celebrated at Young’s, and those of a total 
Alumni body of 122 who were present elected 
Robert H. Richards, ’68, Presi¬ 
dent of the Association. From 
then until now that initiatory 
dinner, with few exceptions, 
has been repeated yearly and 
elaborated with a zeal that 
has suffered no diminution. It 
has grown to be an outward 
manifestation of an inner unity 
between the Institute and its 
Alumni, an occasion for demon¬ 
strating and cultivating a produc¬ 
tive interrelationship. 

The 1932 dinner, celebrated 
on February 6 at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, was a continua¬ 
tion of this spirit that has run so 
strongly since 1876. More than 
300 Alumni and guests were 
present, of which about one-third 
were women. Preceding the din¬ 
ner itself, a reception was held 
at which Alumni met administra¬ 
tive officials of the Institute, 
members of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Corporation, and 
officers of the Alumni Association. 



Bacnrach 


Dr. Allan W. Rowe , '01, sole nominee to the 
Presidency of the Alumni Association for the 
year 1932-33 
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After the dinner, there were two scientific demonstra¬ 
tions and two speeches, in addition to the presentation 
of honorary membership in the Association to Mrs. 
Ellen King and a formal accolade to Professor James 
R. Lambirth. 

The first scientific item was in charge of Professor R. 
1). Bennett and B. Pi. Warren, ’24, of the Department of 
Electrical Engineering and Physics, respectively, and 
it consisted of a demonstration of Geiger Counters. 
These instruments are remarkably sensitive when used 
as a detector of feeble light beams, of electrons, and of 
atoms — so sensitive, in fact, that they will register 
the entrance of the faintest beam of light, a single 
electron, or a single atom. The counter is essentially a 
metal vacuum tube, containing a fine wire at the center 
with a potential difference of about 1,000 volts between 
the cylinder and the wire. Perhaps the most spectacular 
part of the demonstration was the loud clicks which 
were heard by the entire audience and which were 
produced by the mysterious cosmic rays which scientists 
are now trying so hard to explain. The second scientific 
experiment was that of the Van de Graaff 1,500,000-volt 
generator, which was described at length in The Review 
for December, 1931. The generator was operated and 
described by Professor Vannevar Bush, T6, and Mr. 
E. S. Lamar, Research Assistant to President Compton. 

Between these two demonstrations. Dr. Rowe, 
nominee for President of the Alumni Association next 
year as announced on page 258, spoke on undergraduate 
activities. He named and briefly described the various 
organizations which are operated by students, described 
how Technology athletics are entirely under the manage¬ 
ment of undergraduates, and apotheosized the attitude 
at Technology which insists upon the students conduct¬ 
ing their own affairs. 

President Dewey, who, of course, presided at the 
dinner, at the beginning of his administration requested 
that Dr. Compton plan to present an address on the 
educational policy of the Institute at this dinner. This 
Dr. Compton did to the great satisfaction of all those 
who were present. His entire address is printed in this 
number of The Review, beginning on page 242. 

After the dinner there was dancing. 

Peregrinators 

O ANNUAL dinners of Technology clubs in Wash¬ 
ington and New York and to regular and extraor¬ 
dinary meetings of Alumni groups in widely separated 
points such as Montreal, New Orleans, Portland, Maine, 
and Phoenix, Ariz., reported emissaries of the Institute 
during December, January, and February. A summation 
of these visitations suggests a winter of unusual endeavor 
to inform graduates and former students of the current 
state of Technology, of its recent past and future aims. 

Last autumn Dr. James L. Tryon, Director of Admis¬ 
sions, was carrying out the two months’ itinerary, 
(printed in the October Review) of calls upon university 
and secondary school officials in the Northwest and on 
the Pacific Coast. Early in December he traversed the 
Mohave, crossed the Colorado, to make stops at 
Phoenix, Tucson, El Paso, Roswell, Albuquerque, Santa 
Fe, and other Arizonan, Texan, and New Mexican 


points. Meanwhile, on December 3, the New York 
Alumni met concurrently with the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers to hear from Professor E. F. 
Miller, ’86, Head of the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering, Professor Charles E. Locke, ’96, Secretary 
of the Alumni Association, and Major A. S. Smith, 
Superintendent of Buildings and Power. A week later 
they reconvened for a seminar (reported in the February 
Review) on various aspects of modern building con¬ 
struction. It was led by Professor R. F. Tucker, ’92, 
Head of the Course in Building Construction, and his 
associates, Professor W. C. Voss and L. C. Peskin, ’28. 
On December 15 the Montreal Alumni were addressed 
by Professor E. H. Schell, T2, Head of the Department 
of Business and Engineering Administration, and on the 
last Wednesday of 1931 the New Orleans Alumni had 
President Compton as their guest. 

January 15 found Dr. Compton and Professor C. E. 
Locke, ’96, Secretary of the Alumni Association, at 
Portland, Maine; on January 27 Professor S. C. Prescott, 
’94, former President of the Alumni Association, visited 
Cleveland. 

Intermediate between the Portland and Detroit 
meetings came, on January 18, the annual dinner and 
dance of the Washington Society of the M. I. T., pre¬ 
sided over by Professor H. W. Tyler, ’84, former Head 
of the Department of Mathematics and present Sec¬ 
retary of the American Association of University Pro¬ 
fessors as well as consultant in science for the Library 
of Congress, and, on the following evening the annual 
banquet of the Technology Club of New York. At each 
of these affairs Bursar H. S. Ford, Registrar J. C. 
MacKinnon, ’13, Professor L. F. Hamilton, T4, Chair¬ 
man of the Dormitory Board, and Dean H. E. Lobdell, 
T7 — the so-called “Four Horsemen” — spoke, giving 
in substance the joint report on various phases of the 
Institute’s administration that they first presented to 
the 154th Meeting of the Alumni Council. A digest of 
their remarks on the occasion appeared in The Review 
for last December. , 

At the New "York dinner they were introduced by 
President Compton, after he had been presented by 
Richard H. Ranger, ’ll, President of the Club, who 
acted as toastmaster in the absence of Charles Hayden, 
’90. This dinner being the first held by the New York 
Alumni in the new Waldorf-Astoria, the diners were 
formally welcomed by Lucius Boomer and later in the 
evening the well-known Oscar added his greetings. 
Preceding the speaking, the diners were entertained 
by a demonstration of Mr. Ranger’s pipeless organ, the 
tones being received over a special wire from his home 
in Newark. The dinner was also notable in that exactly 
the same number of guests (300+) were present as at 
the 1931 banquet and because those present witnessed 
a demonstration of the experimental 1,500,000-volt 
generator, developed by Dr. Robert J. Van de Graaff of 
the Institute’s Department of Physics. Due to Dr. Van 
de Graaff’s illness the apparatus was described and 
operated by Dr. Compton. 

For February, C. Frank Allen, ’72, was to visit 
Californian clubs and Frank L. Locke, ’86, Person¬ 
nel Director of the Division of Industrial Cooperation 
and Research, had appointments (Continued on page £68) 
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As a safeguard , airlines 
equip with RADIO TELEPHONE 


GUIDING 


HAND 


^ W The pilot can fly straight as a homing pigeon —in spite of sudden fog, darkness and low-hanging 
clouds. With his Western Electric radio telephone, he can talk to ground stations and get instructions and 
bearings from them at any time. Ct, All the major airlines in this country are using this equipment as an 


extra safeguard and to help maintain the accuracy of their ‘r mail and passenger schedules. One 



company, for example, flying 1,000,000 miles a month, has all of its 106 planes and 35 stations Western 
Electric equipped. Ct, Voice reproduction by means of Western Electric apparatus reflects an experience 
of over 50 years making telephones and other communication apparatus for the Bell System. 


Western Electric 

LEADERS IN SOUND TRANSMISSION APPARATUS 
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HOUSES OF THE FUTURE 

(Continued from page 241) 

produce, of course, the same result, and apparently the 
final decision as to fuel will rest with the economic fates. 
Then the cellar can either be eliminated altogether or 
devoted to the purposes we have indicated earlier. 

The possibility of central heating by a local plant is 
probably remote except in highly urban districts or 
in such newly built towns as Radburn or Becontree. 
New cities on old sites, such as those sketched by 
Le Corbusier, are fine things to read about but 
prohibitively costly to produce. Old towns probably 
cannot afford a central installation. Whatever the 
source of heat, the country is becoming humidity¬ 
conscious. The first development of washed and hu¬ 
midified air will undoubtedly come in the hot air 
system which has reduced its ducts to an area some¬ 
thing less than that of the rest of the house. Steam 
and hot water systems seem to be on the w r ay out, 
if humidity is really demanded, unless radical changes 
are made in their design. The ultimate development of 
this type of heating consists of the blowing of washed 
and watered air past individual heaters, presumably 
electric, placed in every room w hich will permit proper 
temperature control in each unit of living space accord¬ 
ing to the conditions imposed by the room’s purpose. 
Modern thermostatic valves on each radiator will also 
permit this control. Any humidifying, however, de¬ 
mands double windows or no windows. Unfortunately, 
despite developments in lighting, which w r e shall next 
discuss, w'e are and will remain rank sentimentalists 
and are going to like to look outdoors. I am afraid we 
will have to keep window s as part of the general scheme. 

Another type of heating that may or may not be suc¬ 
cessfully incorporated is that of panel radiation. Con¬ 
siderable experiment has been done on this subject in 
England and it is now beginning to attract American 
attention. Radiant panel heating relies on the use of 
panels set in the walls, or more often in the ceilings, 
in front of a source of heat, usually either hot water 
pipes or electric units. The walls may be kept at a tem¬ 
perature of not more than 80° and the room at certainly 
no more than 60° (50° is regarded as satisfactory in 
Great Britain). Everyone knows the comfort of radiant 
heat as given off by a fireplace, but the low' temperatures 
permissible are not generally appreciated. The advan¬ 
tages of this form of heating are the known therapeutic 
value of radiant energy and the fact that with the per¬ 
missible low r temperature, a higher degree of relative 
humidity is obtained for the same absolute humidity. 
It is thus possible that panel heating may be either an 
adjunct of or a successor to all our present devices. 

That is all except one. We are not going to brick up 
our hearths again. We are giving up a lot of things but 
that w T e are going to insist on, as long as there is a piece 
of furniture to burn. Houses will, of course, be refrig¬ 
erated in the summer, although the cost at present is 
exorbitant, and insulated sufficiently to make such 
refrigeration and heating economically feasible. 

Our lighting is as obsolete as it well can be. I dare 
say there is scarcely a lamp fixture in your house that 
is not designed as though it were (Continued on page 264) 
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Concord, New Hampshire 


Makers of Magazines and Books 
of Distinction 
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COPLEY-PLflZfl 

13 oaJoh 


Recognized as one of 
the finest hotels in the 
world, richly furnished, 
modem in every re¬ 
spect . . . located in 
historic Copley Square, 
probably the most ac¬ 
cessible and attractive 
spot in Boston. 

Rooms $4 and up. 

ARTHUR L. RACE 

Managing Director 



Tea Dances every Wednes 
day and Saturday afternoon 
—4:30 to 7 


Supper Dances nightly 


Music, Meyer Davis 
Le Paradis Band, 
direction of Joe Smith 



HOT€L OF 

DisnncTion 



ROTOGRAVURE 
▼ PRINTING ▼ 

A Complete Rotogravure Department, 
the first installation in New England by 
a commercial printing firm, is now in 
full operation at our plant. This new 
department is equipped to produce 
ROTOGRAVURE PRINTING in any desired 
form and quantity. A complete service, 
including photography, art work and 
copy writing, is available. It is our inten¬ 
tion to produce ROTOGRAVURE PRINTING 
of quality comparable to that of 
our book, catalog and 
general commercial 
printing. 

The Murray Printing Company 

KENDALL SQUARE • CAMBRIDGE 

TELEPHONE UNIVERSITY 


HOUSES OF THE FUTURE 

{Continued from page 262) 

made to hold a candle. We are going to take gas-filled tubes 
and arrange them all around our rooms in rows of three or 
four at the cornice level and regulate intensity by the num¬ 
ber of tubes we turn on. If we are very emotional, we can 
even suit the color of our lighting to our mood. Some of 
these tubes have shown therapeutic value and will help out 
our ultraviolet ray deficiency. The light will be uniform 
and diffused and cease straining our eyes. But nobody 
likes to read in Grand Central Station, and when a 
man is alone with his pipe and book he is going to need 
a lamp somewhere around and darkness elsewhere. 

Perhaps w r e will go back to candles as our luxury light¬ 
ing and use them socially other places than in the dining 
room. They have an atmosphere that we shall not want 
to give up. There will, of course, be no base plugs, but, 
instead, some sort of a strip that permits plugging in of 
any sort of electrical device anywhere. And ultraviolet 
windows will probably persist if they improve unless 
medical science decides that after all ultraviolet is not 
what we need. 

Curiously enough we can do a lot about our sanitation. 
We can adequately ventilate our water closets. We can 
throw our rugs in the trash barrel. In the present day, 
rugs are just as unsanitary as were rushes and rosemary 
in the days of the Normans. A square inch of rug con¬ 
tains so many bacteria that w r e do not dare think about 
it. Good looking rugs, particularly orientals, belong on 
the walls, the rest can be thrown away. Synthetic cork, 
rubber, and resin products are less slippery, far cleaner, 
more durable and only need to have some real study 
given to their {esthetic expression which so far has been 
directed to copying tile or what not. When the makers 
realize they have a material that is intrinsically beau¬ 
tiful, we will gladly use their products on our floors. 

Wall treatments will be simpler. Wall paper will be 
washable or disappear in favor of tinted, fairly smooth- 
textured plaster, perhaps pre-made. New and better 
paints will not discolor every time we spill water on 
them. Metal foil will be used for some finishes and 
sooner or later taste will tell and we will insist that 
metal look like metal and not like Circassian walnut; 
that asbestos cement both become and remain just that 
and not a cheap imitation of Carrara marble. Baseboards 
and corners will have to be rounded and undoubtedly 
moldings, windows, and door frames will be made of metal. 
The elimination of dust will be much easier and yet 
we need not have the sensation of living in a hospital. 

Our bathrooms have, on the whole, advanced far but 
we have to do something soon about the slipperiness of 
our bath tubs which are 1,000 times as dangerous to 
life and limb per entry as railroad travel and 200 times 
as dangerous as going around in airplanes. The old tin 
tub was not so bad but there is possible some compro¬ 
mise between it and slithery porcelain. What we shall 
do about the color craze no one can predict. Simplicity 
of taste will in the end dominate because the rest of the 
house is going to be simple and restful. 

The kitchen is the most modern room in the houses 
today and the best developed. Here chromium, green, 
white, and black may be used (Concluded on page 265) 


"You like them FRESH? 

mony what a relief this smooth, cool, 
slow-burning fresh cigarette means to 
^ sensitive membrane. 



You don’t have to tell the woman who 
has switched to Camels the benefits of a 
fresh cigarette. 

She knows all about it—that’s the rea¬ 
son she stays switched. 

She has learned that the fine, fragrant, 
sun-ripened choice tobaccos in Camels 
have a perfectly preserved delicate mild¬ 
ness all their own. 

She knows by a grateful throat’s testi- 


Camels are fresh in the Camel Humidor 
Pack because they are made fresh, fresh 
with natural moisture and natural flavors 
— they are never parched or toasted. 

If you don’t know what the Reynolds 
method of scientifically applying heat so 
as to avoid parching or toasting means to 
the smoker — switch to Camels for just 
one day—then leave them—if you can. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


"Are you Listenin’?" 

R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY'S COAST-TO-COAST RADIO PROGRAMS 


CAMEL QUARTER HOUR, Morton Downey, Tony Wons, 
and Camel Orchestra, direction Jacques Renard, every night 
except Sunday, Columbia Broadcasting System 


PRINCE ALBERT QUARTER HOUR, Alice Joy. 
“Old Hunch,” and Prince Albert Orchestra, every night except 
Sunday, National Broadcasting Company Red Network 


See radio page of local newspaper for time 



# Don't remove the moisture-proof wrapping from 
your package of Camels after you open it. The Camel 
Humidor Pack is protection against perfume and pow¬ 
der odors, dust and germs. In offices and homes, even 
in the dry atmosphere of artificial heat, the Camel 
Humidor Pack can be depended upon to deliver fresh 
Camels every time 



Mude FRESU-Kept F IKES II 











A SCHO 


LEADS 


Much of the responsibility of leader¬ 
ship in America rests on 
graduates. This is true in government, 
in business, in science—and also in private life. 
How you live and what you buy sets the example 
for others to follow. 

That is why Buick feels that a large share of pub¬ 
lic confidence in the Buick car can be traced 
directly to the influence of men and women like 
yourself. Alumni of fifteen of the most highly 
respected universities in America (your own in¬ 
cluded) own nearly twice as many Buicks as any 
other car costing more than $1,000.* 

When a car has won such overwhelming approval 




from engineers, doctors, lawyers and others trained 
to judge values, it must be the car to buy—so 
reasons the general public. And that, no doubt, 
accounts, in part at least, for the fact that there 
are 1,500,000 Buicks on the roads of America as 
compared with less than 750,000 of the second 
car in Buick’s price range. 

Today Buick is entrenching itself even more firmly 
among men and women who know value. For 
today it is possible to buy a full-sized, full-fledged 
Buick Eight sedan with Wizard Control at a list 
price under $1,000. 

*Facts concerning the ownership of Buicks by graduates of 15 univer¬ 
sities were compiled by the Graduate Group of alumni magazines and 
by the alumni associations of the universities . 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 

THE NEW BUICK with WIZARD CONTROL 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


BODIES BY FISHER 
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HOUSES OF THE FUTURE 

(Concluded from page 261f) 

rectangularly to fine advantage. We have yet to find a 
machine that combines the myriad offices of dish washers, 
mixers, laundry machines, and mangles into one, but no 
doubt that will come. We must make our stoves a lot 
cooler to work with if we do not want to degenerate fur¬ 
ther in our food sense. No woman is going to put up with 
the temperature much longer. Frosted foods already take 
much less time to cook than fresh ones, and the difference 
is not noticeable to a nation that does not garnish its diet 
and is less imaginative gastronomically than any other 
civilized group (not excluding the English even if they 
do take their sauces from a bottle). Canned soup does 
not taste like soup from the old kettle. Baker’s bread is 
not as good as fresh home-baked bread. But we are used 
to these things and do not mind, and with domestic 
service on the wane, we may as well face the decadence 
of cooking with equanimity. It is entirely conceivable 
that we will have a calidator along with our refrigerator 
and that the grocery boy will bring hot meats every day 
packed in the hot equivalent of dry ice. Our eggs, canned 
soups, coffee, and other minor additions we can make 
on the little electric devices. But, we hope, the stove will 
be with us for quite a while yet if only it will be better 
insulated and ventilated. This can be done quite easily 
if the kitchen is regarded as a laboratory and the stove 
provided with a hood similar to that in use at good 
chemistry benches. 

Our houses will have incinerators, less for garbage 
than for waste paper, the volume of which gets greater 
every year and threatens to engulf us in its tide as it 
did Anatole France’s philosopher. The elimination of 
furnace units as we know them will make it imperative 
that we have chutes into which we can throw the pack¬ 
ages and papers for combustion, because no good house¬ 
wife will let the wood ashes of her hearth be adulterated 
by a lot of paper ash. It may be a little hard to interest 
the householder in the chemical reclamation of garbage. 
There is no scientific reason, however, why, in time to 
come, the garbage collector may not go away each week 
with his little cake of urea representing our total spoil¬ 
age. 

Wood will disappear in the kitchen where it assists 
insects and other vermin to develop. Metal and syn¬ 
thetic plastics are really better for this laboratory func¬ 
tion. Metal furniture has a long way to go before it can 
replace all our wood which will eventually be recog¬ 
nized for what it is — one of the most beautiful mate¬ 
rials in the world, to be treated with care, respect, and 
love. A whole paper could readily be written on new 
materials to be devoted to old uses. 

Such a home will truly represent an evolution. The 
steps will be gradual and inoffensive to most people. 
There will, of course, always remain a large class of 
people reclaiming antique houses and bringing them 
into line with the advances of a decade ago. These peo¬ 
ple are kept constantly impoverished by their hobby, 
but they are very happy. It is unnecessary to say, 
however, that this type of house and activity does not 
appeal to Mr. John Q. Averageman. 


EMPIRE STATE 


ELEVATORSarethe 
highways of this me¬ 
tropolis along which 
the public must be trans¬ 
ported quickly and 
safely. 

The SPEED, 1200 ft. 
per minute, is the fastest 
ever used for elevators. 
SAFETY under these 
conditions requires de¬ 
pendable equipment. 

B.I.W. furnished 
part of the electric 
cable requirements for 
the elevators in this 
building. Two types. 
Control and Annuncia¬ 
tor Cables are attached 
to and travel with the 
elevator. The Control 
regulates the move¬ 
ment; the Annunciator 
signals the position of 
the elevator. 



B.I.W. for twenty-five 
years has given special 
attention to the manu¬ 
facture of electric cables 
for elevators and al¬ 
ways with the purpose 
of making the best 
cables possible. 

B.I.W. cables are in 
service in many of the 
principal buildings in 
the cities of the U. S. 
and Canada, also in 
South America and 
Japan. 

PROGRESS makes 
necessary new construc¬ 
tions and specifications 
especially to meet the 
demands in higher 
buildings and new 
operating conditions. 
B.I.W. is prepared to 
furnish dependable 
products and advice. 



BOSTON INSULATED WIRE & CABLE CO. 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 

Canadian Plant, Hamilton, Ont. 


MERRIMAC 
CHEMICAL 
COMPANY inc. 

Division of 

Monsanto Chemical Works 

EVERETT 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Founded in 1853 


• 

THE LARGEST 
AND OLDEST 
CHEMICAL CONCERN 
IN NEW ENGLAND 
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Meet M. I. T. 
Men Here 

The Technology Club has its head¬ 
quarters in New York at the Allerton 
—38th Street and Madison Avenue. 
You can always count on meeting 
M. I. T. men and men from other 
colleges at the Allerton Houses in 
New York, Chicago and Cleveland. 

College men like the atmosphere. 
They like the idea back of Allerton 
Houses .. ."Live in NINE Rooms... 
Pay for ONE”. The comfort and so¬ 
ciability of an exclusive club without 
initiation fees or dues. 

You pay for your bedroom...and 
at one or more Allerton Houses you 
have the use of comfortable Lounges, 
Reading Rooms, Solarium, Roof 
Garden, Squash and Tennis Courts, 
Gymnasium, Exercise Rooms, 
Showers, Billiard Room, Indoor Golf 
Course, Library and Restaurants. 

Stop for a night... or live at an 
Allerton House for economy, com¬ 
fort, sociability. Select the one that 
suits your convenience...all will suit 
your purse. 

Rates: $12 to $20 a week 
Transient Rates: $2.50, $3.00 

ALLERTON 

New York Cleveland 


EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 
AT M. I. T. 

(Continued from page 245) 

It is inevitable as the country has become more 
thickly settled, as the natural resources have been more 
completely explored and exploited, and as the country 
has rapidly accepted scientific and engineering develop¬ 
ments, that competition should increase in all lines. 
In Europe the competition for desirable positions among 
technically trained men is much more severe than in this 
country which is still in its period of rapid development 
and expansion. Nevertheless, I think that we must in¬ 
evitably face the fact that competition will become in¬ 
creasingly great so as to lead people to claim that there 
is an overproduction of men in the engineering profes¬ 
sion, just as truly as in the agricultural or medical or 
any other profession. 

The following figures throw some light on the present 
situation. Up until the time of the depression our gradu¬ 
ates as a group found no difficulty in securing positions 
— in fact, practically all of them had accepted positions 
even before the time of graduation. During the past two 
years the situation has not been so favorable. By the 
time of graduation last June a little less than 50% of our 
graduating class had secured positions. Up to the present 
time about 90% of these men have positions. A survey 
made by the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education, made during the past summer, showed that 
at that time about 33% of all graduates of engineering 
schools of the country had found work. 

These facts lead to several interesting conclusions. 
The first is that up to the time of the depression there 
was no indication that competition was preventing our 
graduates from easily securing good positions. Even in 
the depression our men have fared reasonably well, 
although it is without doubt true that many have been 
forced to accept a type of position which would not have 
been their first or second choice. Since we believe the 
depression to be a temporary situation, there is no 
reason for alarm about the placing of our men in the 
near future. 

If, however, we take a look ahead and plan wisely for 
the future, I think we are forced to conclude that we are 
steadily and gradually approaching the time in which 
highly desirable positions will be available only to men 
of exceptional training and natural ability, whereas men 
of mediocre attainments will have to be content with 
humbler positions. I believe that it is this situation 
which has led to the rapid development of postgraduate 
training for engineers during the past decade. 

With this background I believe that the M. I. T. can 
face the future with confidence provided that it shapes 
its policies to meet these gradually changing conditions. 
It is our desire to continue to be the leading technologi¬ 
cal institution in the country in leadership, prestige, and 
service to the engineering, scientific, and architectural 
professions. In order to maintain this position I believe 
that the following policies are essential: 

(1) We must maintain an instructing staff consisting 
of men who are not only inspiring teachers but who are 
recognized leaders in their professions. 

(2) We must be a center of active pioneer develop¬ 
ment in extending the field of knowledge and improving 
the art in our professions. In other words, we must main- 
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tain a position of intellectual leadership, looking always 
ahead and anticipating the lines of future development. 

(3) We must concentrate our attention and efforts 
upon students whose natural ability, character and 
previous preparation are such as to qualify them for 
positions of leadership in their professions. 

(4) We must not admit more students than we can 
handle advantageously with our limitations of staff and 
equipment. The ideal situation would be that in which 
we have just so many students that if we had any more 
the quality of their training would begin to suffer. 

(5) It is important that we should develop more mu¬ 
tually helpful contacts with important industries. Our 
cooperative courses in electrical manufacture, electrical 
communications, public utilities, and our practice 
schools of chemical engineering, have been outstandingly 
successful and beneficial to the cooperating industries 
as well as to the students. We know where there are 
similar opportunities in other fields where real contribu¬ 
tions could be made to the development of the industries 
as well as to an outstanding type of educational training 
for the students, but which are not being carried out 
because of lack of financial backing or because of certain 
conditions within the industries which at present block 
the way. 

It is important that more of the great industries 
should adopt the far-sighted point of view which a few 
of them now have, in which they make an investment 
for the future by contributing financially to the training 
of experts and the increase of knowledge in the fields 
in which their development depends. 

(6) Finally, we must foster all of those contacts which 
are stimulating to the instructing staff and helpful to 
our graduates. Such contacts include active participa¬ 
tion in the affairs of the learned and professional socie¬ 
ties; close and mutually helpful contact with industrial 
organizations and important problems in the profes¬ 
sions; close contact with alumni through alumni officers, 
clubs, classes, and committees which can assist us by 
their advice in the selection of students and in the con¬ 
duct of our teaching work through their practical ex¬ 
perience, in the raising of funds necessary to carry out 
important projects, and in general in the maintenance of 
close relations between the academic side of the Institu¬ 
tion and the practical world which we aim to serve. 


TRANSATLANTIC 

{Continued from page 255) 


In Leipzig my cousin, Professor Lichtenstein, took 
care of me, and I had a large audience (for a mathe¬ 
matical lecture) at my lecture. Debye was away at the 
moment, and so was Heisenberg, but I met Hund, Van 
der Waerden, and Koebe, as well as our own Dr. Kirk¬ 
wood of the Physical Chemistry Department. 

In Berlin they much regretted losing Eberhard Hopf 
to our Mathematics Department. My talk was followed 
by one by Professor Schouten of Delft, who was in town 
to negotiate a partial fusion of the Revue Semestrielle 
and the Jahrbuch iiber die Fortschritte der Mathematik. 
Schouten spoke on the new Einstein-Mayer work, which 
is in essence the same geometry {Concluded on page 268) 



ADAPTABILITY- 

another feature 
of the 

NO. 22 

Plain Milling 
Machine 



AD APT ABILITY should be a consideration when purchasing 
** a piece of machine tool equipment along with production, 
capacity, accuracy, etc. 

The No. 22, with many advanced features of design, offers 
production possibilities in an unusually broad field. The con¬ 
venient grouping of all controls at the front, adapts it to efficient 
handling of short and long run production jobs. The machine 
is also adaptable to use with 
special fixtures and attach¬ 
ments. 

For accurate, high produc¬ 
tion possibilities, at low cost, 
the No. 22 possesses many 
features unusual in a produc¬ 
tion machine. 

A sixteen page folder 
giving the advantages of this 
machine on short and long run 
jobs will be sent on request. 


BROWN & SHARPE 

Brown A Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


BAUSCH 
C LOMB 


FOR PRECISION 


Only the highest 
degree of precision 
obtainable permits 
the mechanical mar¬ 
vels that industry 
takes for granted. 
The Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Comparator, 
accurate to .00005 
inch, provides a 
quick and depend¬ 
able check on virtu¬ 
ally infinitesimal 
dimensions. 
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PAWLING 

Featuring preparation for College Board 
Examinations. Splendid scholastic record. 
Limited to 125 boys. Exceptionally complete 
equipment. Golf course and pool. Private 
lake for ice sports. 64 miles from New York. 
Catalogue. 

Frederick L. Gamage, Jr., Headmaster 
PAWLING A. NEW YORK 


CHARLES H. JOHNSON 

M. I. T., ’05 

New England 

Mutual Life Insurance Company 

80 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 

Liberty 0553 


FREDERICK BERNARD, ’17 


Special Agent 


NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


235 Park Square Building 
Boston, Mass. 




Transits and Levels are used on all largest works and by 
U. S. Govt, for utmost precision. 

New catalog, just issued, sent gratis 

BUFF & BUFF CO. Boston 30, Mass. 

Handsome nickle bas-relief of a Buff Transit 
sent gratis to engineers 



TRANSATLANTIC 

(Concluded f rom page 267) 

as that recently discussed by Veblen and Whitehead, 
whose work is in turn an amplification of a paper by 
Dr. Struik and myself in the M. I. T. Journal of 
Mathematics and Physics. 

I met Riidenberg, who wished to be remembered to 
his friends at M. I. T., and is much depressed over the 
general economic situation, and obtained through him 
an introduction at Siemens and Halske. The plant of 
this company at Siemenestadt in the suburbs of Berlin 
is marvelous. The staff impressed me as very much like 
the group of young engineers and technicians one meets 
at the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

I gave the introductory paper at a meeting of the Lon¬ 
don Mathematical Society on Generalizations of the 
Fourier Integral. Watson, Titchmarsh, and others also 
spoke, and Hardy gave the closing address. There is 
much activity in that field at present. 

My course on Fourier Integrals at Cambridge is being 
given twice a week at Trinity. With Hardy’s course on 
Fourier series and Besicovitch’s course on Almost 
Periodic Functions, that region of analysis is better 
represented this term than, I am told, is usual. 

I had a talk with Professor G. I. Taylor yesterday on 
his plans for the study of turbulence in wind tunnels 
by the cooling of minute red-hot platinum wires. This 
is a beautiful chance for the use of methods of gen¬ 
eralized harmonic analysis in a very practical problem. 
We could join forces with him effectively, with our 
splendid laboratory facilities. Otherwise the term is too 
young for me to have got much into the swing of new 
work. 

Norbert Wiener 


INSTITUTE GAZETTE 

(Continued from page 260) 


to meet with alumni groups in Philadelphia, Wilming¬ 
ton, Baltimore, Washington, Harrisburg, and Pitts¬ 
burgh. In April Dr. Tryon goes to Cincinnati, and this 
spring, Dr. Rowe, will be en tour with stands at Atlanta, 
Birmingham, New Orleans, and way stations. 

The 156th Council Meeting 

R ECENT Council meetings have been devoted 
. almost entirely to Alumni and Institute affairs. 
The last one, however, which met on January 25, 
stored away its intramural problems and sat itself 
down to be informed on the business depression by two 
members of the Institute’s Department of Economics. 
What Professors Davis R. Dewey and Ralph E. Free¬ 
man had to say has already been published in part in 
the pages of The Review. Dr. Dewey presented a beauti¬ 
fully lucid address on “Forces and Phases of the Present 
Economic Situation,” while Dr. Freeman spoke on “The 
International Financial Dilemma.” These two ad¬ 
dresses precipitated a discussion of some duration, the 
participants including Dr. ( Concluded on page 270) 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Watch this space for an announcement regarding a new type of 
school combining the best features of the eastern preparatory 
school, the modem military school, and the western ranch 
school. For information write P.O. Box 1143, Benson, Arizona. 


BERKELEY PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

(Established 1907) 

Special Preparation for M. I.T. Half-year students admitted Feb. 1,1932. 
George Hopkinson, Principal 
Harry F. Cade, Jr., '28, Asst. Principal 
1089 Boylston Street, Boston Tel. Com. 9262 

California Preparatory School 

FOR BOYS 

Thorough training in scholarship and physical development. 
Junior College. College Preparation. Lower School. 

Athletics. Music, Riding, Swimming and Golf. 

Address, The Hbadmastek Box T Covina, California 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 

Founded 1828. The School that confines itself exclusively to the 
preparation of students for the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Franklin T. Kurt, Principal, 553 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


DWIGHT SCHOOL 

72 Park Avenue, New York City- 
College and Regents’ Preparation. 51st Year 
Ernest Greenwood, Headmaster 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL ACADEMY 

A Widely Recognized, Moderately Priced, Preparatory School. Whole¬ 
some School Life and Sports. Unusual Equipment and Location. 1200 
Boys prepared for college in the last 30 years. 

E. M. Hartman, Pd.D., Principal, Box 450, Lancaster, Pa. 


HEBRON ACADEMY 

The Maine School for Boys. A College preparatory school of high 
standing. Graduates in 22 Colleges. Strong Faculty of thirteen men. 
Athletics for all. Finest school skating rink in America. Fine dormi¬ 
tories for all. 

Ralph L. Hunt, Principal, Hebron, Maine 


HUNTINGTON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

Five Forms. Special two-year course for entrance to M. I. T. 
Summer Session Send for catalogue 

Charles H. Sampson, Ed.M., Headmaster 
320 Huntington Ave., Boston Tel. Kenmore 1800 


MANTER HALL SCHOOL 

71A Mt. Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Founded in 1886. Intensive Preparation for College Entrance. New 
dormitory accommodations. Staff of well-known specialists with 
years of successful experience. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 

An Endowed New England School with an excellent record in preparing 
boys for leading colleges. 25-acre elm-shaded campus. Athletic Fields. 
Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. For Illustrated Catalog Address: 

L. Ralston Thomas, Headmaster, 257-A Hope Street, Providence, R. I. 


NORTHWOOD SCHOOL 

In the heart of the Adirondacks. Under Lake Placid Club Education 
Foundation. Unusual success in college preparation. Emphasis on 
recreation that can be continued thruout life. Winter sports. Separate 
junior school for boys, 8 to 12. 

Ira A. Funner, Ed.D., Director, Box T, Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 


THE POND SCHOOL 

Separate Instruction of Each Student. Supervised Study under 
Instructors. Training in the most effective Methods of Study and 
Concentration. Rapid and Thorough Preparation for College. 
W. McD. Pond, Headmaster, 42A Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Porter 1971 


ROXBURY SCHOOL 

CHESHIRE, CONNECTICUT 

A small College Preparatory School that has sent 250 boys to leading 
colleges in five years. 

A. N. Sheriff, Headmaster 

SHATTUCK SCHOOL 

A Church school for boys. 72nd year. Stands high among 
schools for sound scholarship, manly character and Christian citi¬ 
zenship. Military training. Sends boys to M.I.T. each year. 
Address The Headmaster, Faribault, Minn. 

STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 

Superb disciplinary training equaled by academic excellence. 
Prepares thoroughly for all colleges and for citizenship. Exam¬ 
ination center for College Entrance Board. 

Col. Thomas H. Russell, B.S., LL.D., President 
Box 11, Staunton, Va. 


ST. JOHN’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

DANVERS, MASS. 

A Country School, Eighteen Miles from Boston. Preparing Catholic 
Boys for College and Technical School. Every Modern Facility for 
Student Life. For catalog or personal interview 
Write to Principal: St. John's Preparatory School, Danvers, Mass. 


THAYER ACADEMY 

Every year the Academy sends a group of students to Technology. 
Recognized by Technology alumni as an exceptionally good fitting 
school. Both day and boarding pupils accepted. For catalogue address 
Stacy B. Southworth, Headmaster, South Braintree, Massachusetts 


TILTON SCHOOL 

Prepares thoroughly for technical institutions and colleges. 87th year. 
Well endowed, moderate rates. Excellent facilities. Three hours from 
Boston. Separate Junior School. Correspondence and inspection invited. 
Catalog. 

T. W. Watkins, Headmaster, Tilton, N. H. 

WORCESTER ACADEMY 

Samuel F. Holmes, Headmaster George D. Church, Registrar 

96th Year. 250 Boys. $1000-$1200. Unusually well equipped for Science 
and Mathematics. Kingsley Laboratory exclusively devoted to these two 
departments. Write for descriptive catalogue —Station 125, Worcester, Mass. 

WYOMING SEMINARY 

College-Preparation, Business, Secretarial Course and Music. Coeduca¬ 
tional. $800. a year. 88th year. Buildings $1,000,000; endowment 
$1,000,000. Catalogue. 

L. L. Spracue, D.D., L.H.D., President 
Kingston, Pa. 
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Walker Memorial 
Dining Service 

Meals Served During the Academic 
Year for Any Type of Technology 
Alumni Gathering 

CLASS DINNERS GIVEN SPECIAL 
ATTENTION 

The recreational facilities can be made 
available if desired 

Menus submitted upon request 

Address 

A.W. Bridges, Walker Memorial, M.I.T., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


H. STOKES WAITE 

B.A. Harvard 1909 B.Sc. M.I.T. II 1911 

Kon. Tech. Hochschule, Char lot tenburg 1912 A. Member Inst, of Civil Engineers 
M. Societe des Ingenieurs Civils de France Fellow Royal Geographical Society 
Also. Mem. American Chamber of Commerce. London 

CONSULTING ENGINEER 

Financial and Industrial Investigations Technical and Commercial Reports 

Selection of Works Sites Industrial Plants 

Hydro-electric and Steam Power Developments 
IN GREAT BRITAIN AND CONTINENTAL COUNTRIES 
17 Victoria Street, Westminster, London S.W.I., England 


INSTITUTE GAZETTE 

{Concluded from page 268 ) 

Compton, Giles Taintor, ’87, Hollis Godfrey, ’98, Paul 
D. Sheeline, T9, Percy R. Ziegler, ’00, Cleon R. John¬ 
son, ’ll, and others. 

The Council did not give itself entirely over to in¬ 
struction, but performed the usual amenities and heard 
the customary reports that invariably go with Council 
meetings. Vice-President Donald G. Robbins, ’07, as 
presiding officer, called upon Charles E. Smith, ’00, 
Vice-President of the New Haven Railroad, and new 
representative of the New Haven Club, to rise and be 
introduced to those present. Colonel Samuel C. Vestal, 
who was unfortunately absent on the occasion of the 
Alumni Guest Night in October, was present at this 
meeting and he was also asked to rise and be presented 
as the new Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
in charge of the Department. The Secretary presented 
the report of the Nominating Committee and gave a 
detailed account of recent visits to Alumni Clubs by 
Institute professors and officials. 

INDUSTRIAL EQUILIBRIUM 

{Concluded from page 247) 

This possibility offers a challenge to the engineer. 
Boards of directors in making appropriations like to 
have some assurance of profitable results. Consequently, 
the development of the new machine which will cut 
costs takes precedence over the indefinite program of 
research which may or may not result in the creation of 
a new product which can be profitably marketed. If 
really adequate attention is to be given to a new develop¬ 
ment, we must have an improved technique of invention. 
The engineer must free himself from adherence to rules 
and handbooks, methods and machines. He needs a new 
type of thinking — a consumer consciousness, which 
makes him realize that his ultimate mission is to provide 


t Announcing the first volume in the 
OXFORD ENGINEERING SCIENCE SERIES 


E. B. Moullin 


General Editors 
D. R. Pye 


R. V. Southwell 


THE INTERNAL 
COMBUSTION ENGINE 

By D. R. PYE 

The purpose of this volume is to set down the principles which 
underlie engine-design and operation, rather than to supply 
the information upon a host of details which a practising 
designer must have at call. Details of design are mentioned 
only when they influence or illustrate principles. The book 
aims at giving the groundwork of a practical knowledge of the 
subject as well as a grasp of principles. $ 4.00 


a continual stream of things which make life fuller and 
more comfortable. He must apply the same skill and 
care to the study of people as consumers that he does to 
their study as workers, so that his creative efforts are 
applied only to things that are needed and wanted. He 
must learn that how the product is to be used must take 
precedence over how it has always been made as a factor 
in design. He must develop procedures for testing prod¬ 
ucts in their adaptability to consumer demand as 
scientifically as he tests them for their technical qualities 
in laboratories and on proving grounds. Only as he recog¬ 
nizes these things will the engineer realize his full poten¬ 
tialities. He has built bigger; now he must build better. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


JACKSON & MORELAND 

ENGINEERS 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE 

Engineers Boston, Mass. 

BRIDGES WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE 

PORT AND TERMINAL WORKS 
FIRE PREVENTION 

INVESTIGATIONS DESIGNS 

SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 


H. K. BARROWS, ’95 

M. Am. Soc. C.E. 

CONSULTING HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 
Hydro-electric developments — Water supplies. Reports , plans , 
supervision. Advice , appraisals. 

6 Beacon Street f Boston, Mass. 


Eadie, Freund and Campbell 

Consulting Engineers 

110 West Fortieth Street New York City 

PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS — EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 
Power, Heating, Ventilating, Electric, Plumbing, Sprinkler, Refriger¬ 
ating, Elevator Installations, etc., in Buildings and Industrial Plants 

J. K. Campbell, M. I. T. ’ll 


STANLEY G. H. FITCH '00 

CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
of Patterson, Teele & Dennis 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

AUDITS INVESTIGATIONS 

New York 1 Boston * Washington * Baltimore 


MAURICE A. REIDY 

Consulting Engineer 

STRUCTURAL DESIGNS FOUNDATIONS 

CONSTRUCTION CONSULTANT AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 

Estimates and Appraisals 

44 SCHOOL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


METCALF & EDDY, ENGINEERS 

HARRISON P. EDDY JOHN P. WENTWORTH, ’10 

CHARLES W. SHERMAN, *90 HARRISON P. EDDY, JR., '17 

ALMON L. FALES ARTHUR L. SHAW, 09 

FRANK A. MARSTON E. SHERMAN CHASE, 06 

Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse and Industrial Waste Problems 
Laboratory 

Statler Building Boston, Mass. 


CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 

ENGINEERS 

Industrial Buildings , Electrical , Steam and Hydraulic Engineering 
Valuations and Reports, Consulting Engineering 
201 Devonshire Street Boston, Mass. 


THOMAS B. BOOTH, ’95 AMASA M. HOLCOMBE, *04 

JOSEPH Y. HOUGHTON, 26 

Emery, Booth, Varney, and Townsend 50 Congress St., Boston 
Emery, Booth, Varney, and Whittemore 6oe. 42nd Sc., New York 
Emery, Booth, Varney, and Holcombe 900 f St., Washington 


PATENT LAWYERS 


STARKWEATHER & BROADHURST 

INBORPORATBD 

Engineers and Contractors for 
Power Plant Apparatus 

79 Milk Street BOSTON Tel. HANcock 4530 

Wra. G. Starkweather, M'E. John B. Starkweather, B.S. 

Cornell *92 M. I. T. ’21 


Merton L. Emerson 

Management Engineer 
Associated with 

Scovell, Wellington & Company 

Accountants — Engineers 

Boston New York Chicago 


EDWARD A. GRAUSTEIN 

Consulting Engineer 

Hydraulic — Structural — Civil — Hydroelectric Developments 
Investigations — Court Work — Design and Supervision 
Soils Testing Laboratory 

6 Beacon Street Boston 


ARCHIBALD H. SPAULDING '14 PHILIP B. TERRY, T3 


SPAULDING-MOSS COMPANY 


George W. Fuller 
J. R. McClintock 


Fuller & McClintock 

ENGINEERS 


F. G. Cunningham 
C. A. Emerson, Jr. 


“Reproduction Specialists ” 

Blue Prints Photostat Prints Planograph Prints 

BOSTON LIBerry 3000 


NEW YORK — 170 Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA — 42 South 15th Street 

Water Supply and Water Purification investigation of Epidemics 

Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Garbage Collection and Disposal 

Disposal of Industrial Wastes Valuations of Public Utilities 
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Division of Industrial Cooperation and Research 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology + + + Cambridge 

RESEARCH 

Through this Division the Institute's Laboratories and 
the services of its Staff are made available for problems 
not adequately provided for in the usual equipment of 
consulting engineers and industrial research laboratories. 

Inquiries regarding the service should be addressed 
to the Division. 

PERSONNEL 

In the interest of Employers and of Alumni the 
Division maintains a List of Graduates with records of 
their experience and special qualifications for technical 
positions. 

There is kept also a List of Positions Open. 

Inquiries regarding the service should be addressed 
to the Personnel Department of the Division. 


Division of Industrial Cooperation and Research 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology + + + Cambridge 



M. I. T. NEWS BULLETIN 

Prepared by John J. Rowlands, Director, Institute News Service 


Submarine Detection 

Scientific devices for locating sunken 
vessels and for submarine communication 
were described by President Karl T. 
Compton in an interview with the As¬ 
sociated Press on January 29, in connec¬ 
tion with the sinking of the British 
submarine M-2. 

Dr. Compton was a member of the 
United States Army Signal Corps during 
the World War, and was engaged in the 
development of submarine detection de¬ 
vices. Later he was associate scientific 
attach^ of the United States embassy in 
Paris. 

The first of these devices to be de¬ 
veloped, and the simplest. Dr. Compton 
said, were those which depend upon the 
transmission of sound waves through 
water. Such sounds may originate in the 
screw or machinery of the ship, or by 
tapping against the hull in emergencies. 
Sound travels through water at the rate of 
slightly less than one mile a second. 

One form of listening device is a large 
"sound lens” built into the side of a 
vessel. This lens consists of a curved metal 
surface pierced with a large number of 
holes, across which sheet rubber is 
stretched. Sound vibrations in the water 
are transmitted through these rubber 
diaphragms and are brought to a focus 
within the ship at the opening of a small 
horn from which a rubber tube carries the 
sound to the listener in the manner of a 
stethoscope earpiece. 

Another device which permits accurate 
location of the direction from which a 
sound comes consists in lowering into the 
sea two rubber bulbs at the end of a long 
shaft. These rubber bulbs are connected 
to stethoscope earpieces on the surface. 
Sound vibrations in the water set up simi¬ 
lar vibrations in the air within the bulbs 
and the sound is quickly transmitted to 
the listener. 

Still another listening instrument is 
simply an ordinary telephone microphone 
which is lowered into the water to detect 
sound waves, which are transferred into 
electrical waves, and these, in turn, are 
reconverted into sound waves in the 
receiving apparatus. Under conditions 
which make it impossible for a sunken 
vessel to send out signals, there are still 
other instruments which produce a sound 
on the searching vessel and register the 
echoes of that sound. The most interest¬ 
ing form of this device is one which sends 
out sound of such high frequency as to be 
inaudible. 

Sound in this form can be directed as a 
beam in much the same manner as a 
searchlight, and when the echo of this 
inaudible beam of sound comes back, it is 
translated into audible sound by a 
heterodyne method similar to that used in 


radio. This device makes it possible to 
determine the distance of objects under 
the water and the relative speed of 
approach. 

The "clucking'’ device mentioned in 
recent dispatches may refer either to a 
system of sound signalling between sub¬ 
marines or to this latter-described method 
of locating by means of echoes. The 
"cluck” is somewhat like the short toot 
of an automobile horn under water. 

A method which was used very success¬ 
fully in locating vessels during the war 
consists in trailing three long, bare wire 
cables in the sea behind the searching 
vessel and in passing electric currents 
from one cable to another through the sea 
water. In this way the current between 
the first and second cable may be made to 
balance that between the second and 
third cable. Whenever this apparatus 
passes near an obstruction under water 
the paths of flow of electric current 
through the sea water are distorted and 
this balance is thrown out of adjustment. 

Another type of apparatus depends 
upon the magnetic effect of the iron in the 
sunken vessel. In this case again, recourse 
is made to the balancing of one magnetic 
phenomenon against another which will 
be upset by the proximity of an iron ob¬ 
ject. This method is the least suitable of 
those mentioned for detecting sunken 
vessels at a considerable distance. 

The ranges of these methods are 
roughly as follows: Sound through water 
may be heard up to a distance of several 
miles, particularly if the sound is intense. 
The method of sound echoes has a shorter 
range, but is applicable at distances of 
about a mile. The electric current method 
is suitable for distances of one to two 
thousand feet. 

All navies at the present time have 
vessels equipped with submarine signal¬ 
ling and echo devices. It is evident that 
most of these devices would be difficult to 
use successfully in a region where the 
ocean bottom is very irregular. 

Airship Development 

Airships of the future will be two or 
three times as large as the great dirigible 
Akron , will use helium gas exclusively, 
and will make regular two-day trips 
across the Atlantic, Dr. Richard H. Smith 
'18, Professor of Aeronautical Engineer¬ 
ing, predicted in the second Society of 
Arts Popular Science lecture on January 
17. The subject of his address was "Air¬ 
ships — America Steps Ahead with the 
Akron.” 

Professor Smith first discussed the 
history of airship development, con¬ 
trasted it with the airplane, and reviewed 
its achievements in transportation. He 
described the construction of the Akron, 

CO 


the world’s largest airship, illustrating 
his remarks with striking slides and 
motion pictures. The lecture concluded 
with a discussion of the future of airships, 
proposed transoceanic lines, and their 
possibilities for commercial success. 

Maine Alumni Hear Dr. Compton 

President Karl T. Compton, in an ad¬ 
dress before the Technology Club of 
Western Maine at Portland on January 15, 
asserted that the labor-saving contribu¬ 
tions to industry of scientists and engi¬ 
neers were not responsible for the 
current business depression. 

Dr. Compton declared that additional 
millions would now be unemployed if it 
were not for the inventions of engineers. 
He maintained that the present offers 
tremendous opportunities to engineers, 
because "in times of depression there is a 
general tendency for increased efficiency 
everywhere.” 

Dr. Tryon's Western Tour 

Upon his return from a recent tour of 
western states which took him to the 
Pacific Coast, Dr. James L. Tryon, the 
Institute’s Director of Admissions, had 
many pleasant things to say about the 
fine cooperation of the alumni wherever 
he went. 

Dr. Tryon visited 38 colleges and uni¬ 
versities and 25 high schools and private 
schools. He delivered 41 addresses before 
students and faculty groups in the col¬ 
leges and universities and gave 23 talks in 
schools. His journey took him to Mon¬ 
tana, Washington, Idaho, Oregon, Cali¬ 
fornia, Arizona, Texas, and New Mexico, 
and was the longest that he had made in 
his many trips away from the Institute. 

The subject of Dr. Tryon’s various ad¬ 
dresses concerned engineering education 
and recent tendencies in university educa¬ 
tion. He also gave a number of talks on 
international relations, on which he is 
considered to be an authority. The 
interest in his addresses was indicated by 
a large number of inquiries from students 
and faculty groups wherever he appeared. 
Many of these questions concerned under¬ 
graduate and graduate work at Technol¬ 
ogy- _ . , , 

Dr. Tryon was particularly apprecia¬ 
tive of the hospitality of various groups 
of alumni, and for the help of many in¬ 
dividuals who arranged for special 
addresses and entertained him in their 
homes. He was most cordially received 
and assisted by many parents of under¬ 
graduate and graduate students now at 
the Institute. 

"The story of what these various 
friends, alumni, instructors, and students 
did for me in the name of Technology 
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would make a long report,” said Dr. 
Tryon in summing up the story of his 
trip. "My experiences in the different in¬ 
stitutions, the speaking conditions, press 
interviews, inspections, and exchange of 
ideas on educational policies and methods 
would make still another story. And 
memories of comradeship are interwoven 
with the incidents and the adventures of 
the journey. They are inseparable human 
elements 

At the Vacuity Club. 

Impressions of Japan received during a 
lecture trip through that country were 
described by Dr. A. E. Kennelly, Profes¬ 
sor Emeritus of Electrical Engineering, at 
a luncheon meeting of the Faculty Club 
on January 19- 

Dr. Kennelly was the initial holder of 
the lectureship recently established by 
the Iwedare Foundation in Japan, which 
provides for a series of lectures to be 
given during one month of each year by 
prominent professors from American 
engineering colleges. 

Honor to Honor Added 

The first award of the Richards gold 
medal for conspicuous achievement in 
chemistry has been made by the North¬ 
eastern Section of the American Chemical 
Society to Professor Arthur A. Noyes'86, 
former Professor and Acting-President of 
Technology. Dr. Noyes at present is 
Director of the Gates Chemical Labora¬ 
tory of the California Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. Formal presentation of the medal 
will be made at the annual meeting of the 
society next May. 

Professor Noyes was born in Newbury- 
port, Mass., in 1866. Following his 
graduation from the Institute he studied 
at Leipzig, Germany. He taught at 
M. I. T. from 1890 to 1920, and served as 
Acting President for two years following 
the resignation of Dr. Henry S. Pritchett 
in 1907. He assisted in the organization of 
the California Institute of Technology, 
and has been Professor of Chemistry there 
since 1920. 

Dr. Noyes is internationally known as 
an authority in the fields of qualitative 
analysis and physical chemistry. He is a 
member of numerous scientific societies, 
and has received many honorary degrees 
and awards, among them the Davy Medal 
of the Royal Society of London. 

The Richards medal was established by 
the Northeastern Section of the American 
Chemical Society in 1929, in commemora¬ 
tion of the contributions to chemistry 
made by Theodore William Richards, for 
25 years Professor at Harvard University. 
He is the author of several books and 
articles on chemistry. 

From West to East 

Professor R. B. Brode, a member of the 
staff of the Department of Physics at the 
University of California, has joined the 
staff of Technology as Associate Professor 
of Physics for the period of the second 
term. 


Technology Women 

The annual meeting of the Technology 
Women's Association took place on 
January 16 in the Emma Rogers Room of 
the Institute. Following the meeting a 
luncheon was held in Walker Memorial, 
at which President Compton and Profes¬ 
sor Frederick K. Morris of the Depart¬ 
ment of Geology were the chief speakers. 

A Survey of Health Education 

The first comprehensive survey of 
health education activities in the City of 
Boston is being undertaken by Miss Ruth 
I. Parsons, research assistant in the De¬ 
partment of Biology and Public Health at 
Technology, under the auspices of the 
Boston Health League. 

This study, believed the first of its kind 
ever attempted in a large city, includes 
the activities of the Boston Health De¬ 
partment; public, private, and parochial 
schools; medical institutions of the 
city; private agencies, and commercial 
groups. 

The survey aims to determine what 
groups are carrying on work in health 
education in Boston, and the quantity, 
quality, and adequacy of that work. On 
the basis of these facts, it is believed, con¬ 
structive suggestions may be made for 
strengthening the city's present health 
education program. 

This work is being carried on under 
the supervision of the Health Education 
Committee of the Boston Health League, 
of which Dr. Clair E. Turner'17, Profes¬ 
sor of Biology and Public Health at Tech¬ 
nology, is Chairman. 

Lectures on Architecture 

Charles H. Lench, the well-known 
New York architect, is giving a series of 
weekly lectures on the practical and 
business aspects of architecture in the 
Department of Architecture at the Insti¬ 
tute. These lectures will be given every 
Monday during the second term. 

Mr. Lench treats the practical and busi¬ 
ness side of architecture as related to real 
estate and financing, and his lectures pro¬ 
vide a natural development of earlier 
courses in office practice and professional 
relations. 

The lectures are open to students of the 
Boston Architectural Club and to mem¬ 
bers of the Boston Society of Architects. 
While not a required part of the Depart¬ 
ment of Architecture's curriculum, the 
lectures offer advanced students a valu¬ 
able opportunity to become acquainted 
with some of the facts in an architect's 
professional life that are not made ap¬ 
parent in courses on theory or composi¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Lench is a graduate of the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan and of the Harvard 
School of Architecture. He is well known 
as a lecturer at Columbia University, and 
has made valuable contributions to the 
literature of architecture. 

The series of lectures was made possible 
by the cooperation of Dean Edgell of the 
Harvard Department of Architecture. 


Bon Voyage to Dr. Woolley 

President Karl T. Compton was one of 
several prominent college executives who 
addressed a recent luncheon meeting of 
the Boston City Club, held in honor of 
Dr. Mary E. Woolley, President of Mount 
Holyoke College, shortly before her de¬ 
parture as a representative of the United 
States to the Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva. Dr. Compton, in a brief speech, 
assured Dr. Woolley of the hearty sup¬ 
port of her fellow college presidents. 

The Second Aldred Lecture 

Lucius S. Storrs, President of the United 
Railways and Electric Company of Balti¬ 
more, delivered the second Aldred Lecture 
at the Institute on January 8, when he 
spoke on ‘‘Engineering Experiences.” 

Mr. Storrs, who has long been promi¬ 
nent in railroad and business circles, 
described his emergence from mining geol¬ 
ogist to traction president. He graduated 
from the University of Nebraska in 1890 
as a mining geologist, and practiced that 
profession for several years before enter¬ 
ing upon his railroad career. 

Mr. Storrs was formerly Vice-President 
of the New York, New Haven and Hart¬ 
ford Railroad and President of the New 
England Investment and Security Com¬ 
pany. From 1914 to 1925 he served as 
President of the Connecticut Company in 
New Haven, following which he was 
Managing Director of the American Elec¬ 
tric Railway Association for four years. 
Since 1929 he has occupied his present 
position as Chairman ana President of the 
United Railways and Electric Company 
of Baltimore. 

A Memorial 

A memorial to the late Frederick P. 
Fish, who was a member of the Corpora¬ 
tion of the Institute and a distinguished 
leader in the world of law and business, 
was presented recently at a special session 
of the United States District Court in 
Boston. Judge James M. Morton, who 
presided, accepted the memorial as "part 
of the records of this United States Dis¬ 
trict Court.” 

With Judge Morton on the bench were 
Judges James A. Lowell and Elisha H. 
Brewster. This tribute to Mr. Fish was 
attended by many of his friends. 

New Regime for The Tech 

Elections to the Managing Board of 
The Tech , Volume LII, were announced at 
the annual banquet held at the Hotel 
Somerset on January 15- John G. Hayes 
'33, Marietta, Ohio, was chosen General 
Manager; Beaumert H. Whitton'33, 
Charlotte, N. C., Editor; Dayton H. 
Clewell’33, Berwick, Pa., Managing 
Editor; and David B. Smith'33, Mercers- 
burg, Pa., Business Manager. 

Summers Keeps Pro Squash Title 

Coach Jack Summers of the Insti¬ 
tute’s squash teams kept his title of 
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national professional squash racquets 
champion in recent match play in New 
York. 

Since Summers joined the Institute staff, 
squash has become increasingly popular 
among students and members of the 
faculty, and the excellent courts con¬ 
structed a few years ago are kept in con¬ 
stant use. 

Tech Engineering News Elections 

Wilber B. Huston'33, Seattle, Wash., 
holder of the first Edison scholarship, 
was recently elected General Manager of 
the Tech Engineering News for the coming 
year. Donald G. Fink’33, Englewood, 
N. J., was chosen Editor-in-Chief, and 
Charles E. Buchanan’33, Arlington, 
Mass., became Business Manager of the 
publication. 

Scholarship in Building 
Construction 

A scholarship of $500 providing first- 
year tuition in the Course in Building 
Construction at Technology has been es¬ 
tablished by the New England branch of 
the Associated General Contractors of 
America. This scholarship also guaran¬ 
tees the student a position for three years 
after successful completion of his studies 
with the degree of bachelor of science in 
building construction. 

Establishment of the scholarship, 
which will be awarded annually for five 
years beginning next fall, was made in the 
belief that specially trained engineers of 
exceptional ability will have a marked 
effect upon the future of the building 
industry by improving methods and re¬ 
ducing waste. The details of the scholar¬ 
ship were planned by the educational 
committee of the New England branch of 
the Associated General Contractors, of 
which Leonard C. Wason’90, President 
of the Aberthaw Company of Boston, is 
Chairman. 

Applications for the new scholarship 
must be made to the Department of Build¬ 
ing Construction at Technology before 
May 2. Students will be supplied with a 
special questionnaire covering character, 
education, and personal background. 
Applicants will be required to pass the 
college entrance board examinations, and 
the 25 with the highest standing will 
then be notified to present themselves at 
Technology for a special examination, 
in which the winner of the scholarship 
will be chosen. 

The course is headed by Professor 
Ross F. Tucker ’92. 


Basketball Victories 

Technology's varsity basketball team 
has been making sports history at the In¬ 
stitute. The team this year has already 
rolled up a total score of 232 to a com¬ 
bined opponents' score of 149 points, and 
has won five out of the six games it has 
played up to the first of February. 

The outstanding victory, so far as 
Technology men were concerned, was the 
game in which the Institute team de¬ 
feated Harvard by the low score of 14-12. 
In this encounter, characterized by bril¬ 
liant defensive play throughout, Tech¬ 
nology came from behind in the last few r 
minutes of play to gather in the spoils of 
victory. 

The results of the individual games up 
to the first of February follow: Technol¬ 
ogy, 57, Newport Naval Training School, 
14; Technology, 33, Crimson Independ¬ 
ents, 26; Technology, 26, Rhode Island 
State College, 41; Technology, 60, Clark 
University, 30; Technology, 14, Harvard 
University, 12; Technology, 42, Brown 
University, 26. Several more games are 
to be played. 

Courses for Unemployed Engineers 
and Architects 

Engineers and architects who are now 
unemployed are offered free courses in 
engineering subjects at Technology, ac¬ 
cording to a plan announced by President 
Karl T. Compton on February 1. 

Twelve courses were planned to start 
on February 9, and will continue until 
May 25. Others will be added if sufficient 
applications are received. 

All courses are given by members of the 
Faculty of Technology, and are offered 
with the hope that they will be helpful 
professionally to those engineers and 
architects who wish to broaden their 
knowledge in anticipation of future op¬ 
portunities in their field. 

The committee appointed by President 
Compton to administer these courses con¬ 
sists of Professor Charles F. Park'92, 
Chairman, Professor Carroll W. Doten, 
and Registrar Joseph C. MacKinnon. 

Following are the courses: Accounting, 
Professor Wyman P. Fiske, Tuesdays, 
3-4 p.m.. Burroughs Building, 10 Somer¬ 
set Street, Boston. 

Distribution of Electricity for Light and 
Power, Professor Jayson C. Balsbaugh, 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 2-3 
p.m., Room 2-235. 

Electrical Equipment of Buildings, Pro¬ 
fessor Ralph G. Hudson, Tuesdays, 10-11 
a.m., Room 10-275. 


European Civilization and Art, Professor 
John O. Sumner, (Greek) Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays, 11-12 a.m.; Fridays, 10-11 
a.m. (Renaissance) Wednesdays and 
Fridays, 9-10 a.m., Rogers Building, 491 
Boylston Street, Boston. 

Foundations and Soil Mechanics, Profes¬ 
sor Glennon Gilboy, Tuesdays, Wednes¬ 
days, and Thursdays, 1-2 p.m., Room 
1-275. 

Hightvay Engineering, Professor Charles 
B. Breed, hours to be selected. 

Marketing, Professor Robert F. Elder, 
Wednesdays, 3~4 p.m., Burroughs Build¬ 
ing, 10 Somerset Street, Boston. 

Materials, Professor Harrison W. Hay¬ 
ward in charge, Tuesdays, 2 p.m., Thurs¬ 
days, 3 p.m., Room 1—132. 

Mechanical Equipment of Buildings, Pro¬ 
fessor James Holt, Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, 9-10 a.m., 
Room 5-129. 

Production Methods, Professor Robert H. 
Smith, Fridays, 12—1 p.m.. Room 3-370. 

Reinforced Concrete Design, Professor 
Dean Peabody, Jr., Mondays, 2-4 p.m.; 
Thursdays, 2-3 p.m., Room 1-150. 

Theory of Structures , Professor Eugene 
Mirabelli, Mondays and Fridays, 1-2 
p.m ., Room 1-132. 

Departmental Lectures and 
Colloquia 

Physics and Physical Chemistry 

Physical Colloquia. — "Properties of 
Photographic Emulsions in Near Ultra¬ 
violet," Mr. W. M. Cady; "Grating In¬ 
stallations in New Physics Research 
Laboratory,” Professor F. H. Crawford; 
January 4, Harvard University. 

"Some High Frequency Sound Experi¬ 
ments," Professor G. W. Pierce; "Predis¬ 
sociation in the CaH Band Spectrum," 
Professor E. C. Kemble; January 11, 
Harvard University. 

Physics Colloquia. — “The New Orleans 
Meeting of the American Physical So¬ 
ciety," Dr. Karl T. Compton; January 7. 

"Akulov’s Theory of Ferromagnet¬ 
ism,” Mr. D. G. C. Luck'27; January 14, 
Technology. 

Theoretical Seminars. — "Atomic Wave 
Functions," Professor P. M. Morse; 
January 6, Technology. 

"Atomic Wave Functions,” Mr. J. P. 
Vinti'27; January 13. 

Harvard-Technology Seminar. — "Statis¬ 
tical Mechanics and the Vapor Pressure 
Constants of Gases, III,” Dr. T. E. 
Sterne; January 12, Technology. 

Chemistry Conference. — "The Fluorides 
of Silicon,” Mr .E. L. Gamble; January 7, 
Technology. 



ADVERSARIA 


Nominated 

C. Harry P. Charlesworth '05, for the 
Presidency of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. He became a mem¬ 
ber of this society in 1922 and a fellow in 
1928. Mr. Charlesworth, Vice-President 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, is an 
expert in the telephone branch of the 
electrical industry. He has spent his 
entire career in the development of tele¬ 
phonic operating methods and general 
related engineering problems. 

During the war Mr. Charlesworth was 
specially assigned to handle problems 
wherein the Bell System could be of 
assistance to the government. In this 
capacity he was active on communication 
facilities, for army camps, naval bases, 
supply depots, and particularly for the 
government departments at Washington, 
where he also assisted the telephone 
company on general equipment and 
trafhc engineering matters. 

Mr. Charlesworth's important position 
now as Vice-President of the Bell Tele¬ 
phone Laboratories, comprises the direc¬ 
tion of operations involving more than 
5,000 people engaged in development, 
research, and related activities pertaining 
to the communication art. 

Promoted 

C. Albert F. Hegenberger '17, to the 
rank of captain. Lt. Hegenberger, who 
won world-wide recognition for his 
transpacific flight from Oakland, Calif., 
to Hawaii with Lt. Lester J. Maitland, is 
stationed at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
Review readers will recall his article 
“Westward Ho!” printed in the Novem¬ 
ber, 1927, issue, which tells of this flight. 

Elected 

C. Frederic E. Everett '00, to the Presi¬ 
dency of the American Association of 
State Highways. 

C. Allen B. McDaniel '01, to the Presi¬ 
dency of the Washington Society of 
Engineers for the coming year. The fol¬ 
lowing Alumni have officiated in the 
Society as President: Starr Truscott'07, 
1929; Frederick A. Hunnewell’97, 1930; 
and Captain William E. Parker'99, 1931. 

Thus for four successive years Tech¬ 
nology men have held the Presidency 1 

Mr. McDaniel is the author of the 
article on the Baha’i Temple in the 
October, 1930, issue of The Review. 

Written 

C. By Marion Talbot '88, an article 
entitled "Changing Education in a 
Changing World,” which appeared in the 
Journal of the American Association of 
University Women. 


C. By George E. Hale '90, a book, "Sig¬ 
nals from the Stars,” published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

C. By Robert G. Hall'97, an article 
entitled "The Embryo Mining Engineer 
and Industrial Depressions, Past and 
Present," which appeared in the Decem¬ 
ber, 1931, issue of Mining and Metallurgy. 
C. By Carl J. Trauerman'07, an article 
entitled "A Depression-Proof Industry,” 
which was published in the December 
30th issue of the Mining Journal. 

C.By Tenney L. Davis '13, Contributing 
Editor of The Review, an article, "School 
— Go Slow,” appearing in the Decem¬ 
ber, 1931, issue of the Wiley Bulletin. 

C. By James A. Tobey'15, a book "Can¬ 
cer: What Everyone Should Know 
About It,” published by Alfred A. 
Knopf. In this book Dr. Tobey explains 
the nature of cancer and what cancer is 
not, relates its history, and discusses the 
various types and locations of cancer and 
its danger signals. He also deals with the 
developments, heredity, and contagion of 
the disease; its causes and treatment; its 
prevention and control; and the most 
recent cancer cures and false cures. There 
is also a chapter on the anti-cancer move¬ 
ment and one on famous persons who 
have had cancer. 

On a cover of a recent issue of the 
Scientific American Dr. Tobey's name was 
spelled Tobel 

C. By Harold F. Dodge '16, an article, 
“Squares and Rectangles,” appearing in 
the November, 1931, issue of Bell Labora¬ 
tories Record. 

«L By Frederick H. Norton '18, a book 
"The Creep of Steel at High Tempera¬ 
tures,” published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 

C. By Anthony Anablb’20, an article, 
“The Future of the World’s Gold — A 
Forecast,” published in a recent issue of 
Review of Reviews. 

Honored 

C Joseph E. Nute'85, by being the recip¬ 
ient of the first Silver Beaver Award ever 
authorized by National Headquarters of 
the Boy Scouts of America. The certifi¬ 
cate which credits Mr. Nute with “Dis¬ 
tinguished Service to Boyhood,” bears 
the signatures of Herbert Hoover, honor¬ 
ary President of the Boy Scouts; Dan 
Beard, National Scout Commissioner; 
Walter W. Head, President; John H. 
Finley, Chairman of the Committee on 
Awards; and James E. West, National 
Chief Scout Executive. Mr. Nute has 
long been interested in Boy Scouts. 

Spoke 

C Karl T. Compton, President of the 
Institute, at the Western Maine Alumni 
Association dinner meeting, recently. 

(iv) 


Dr. Compton challenged the members to 
“evolve through the present industrial 
crisis new forces which may successfully 
combat exigencies that might some day 
reappear.” He pointed out that the 
present economic "unrest and distress” 
would have claimed many more millions 
for the lengthy and unemployed lines had 
not the invention of the automobile, 
radio, and moving and sound pictures 
been given to the world by its engineers. 

“Engineers are facing a tremendous 
opportunity,” Dr. Compton said, "be¬ 
cause in times of depression there is a 
general tendency for increased efficiency 
everywhere. Perhaps this depression may 
really be a blessing in disguise. The world 
cannot possibly conceive the contem¬ 
plated projects of engineers.” 

C. Willis R. Whitney' 90, recently, over 
the radio, his subject being popular 
science. 

C. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. '95, at the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce luncheon on 
January 7. 

C. Raymond M. Hood '03, on January 9, 
before the Business Men’s Association. 
Mr. Hood, who is the architect of 
Rockefeller’s "Radio City," gave a 
detailed description of this project now 
under construction. 

C, Arthur E. Kennelly, Professor of 
Electrical Engineering here at the Insti¬ 
tute 1914-1925, on December 18, before 
the Engineering Association of Hawaii. 
Dr. Kennelly, one of the nation’s fore¬ 
most engineers, praised the radio phones 
which connect Hawaii to the mainland, 
thus eliminating the former isolation of 
Hawaii. Dr. Kennelly, now back in Cam¬ 
bridge, on January 19 addressed the 
Faculty Club here at M. I. T. on "Im¬ 
pressions ofJapan.” 

In the News 

C Louis S. Cates '02, by being charac¬ 
terized in the New York Journal of De¬ 
cember 19, 1931, as the man of the week 
in finance. Surrounding his picture are a 
series of cartoons showing the different 
important steps he has taken which 
mark his most interesting career. His 
latest achievement is paving the way for 
world curtailment of copper production. 
«. Denton Massey '24, by being the 
founder of the York Bible Class of To¬ 
ronto, which now has an enrollment of 
2,400, and which has outgrown four 
meeting places. This class is broadcast 
every Sunday, is undenominational, and 
open to all men. Mr. Massey is also an 
official in the Toronto factory of Massey- 
Harris Company, Ltd., largest manufac¬ 
turers of farm implements in the British 
Empire. 

C. Frederick K. Morris, Professor of 
Geology here at the Institute, by having 
an account of his Gobi expeditions in 
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Central Asia with Dr. Roy C. Andrews 
written in the Christian Science Monitor of 
January 15. The article is illustrated by 
Professor Morris, who is an artist as 
well as a geologist. 

Retired 

C Walter Humphreys' 97, as President 
of the University Club of Boston. An 
interesting article about Mr. Humphreys 
appeared in a recent copy of the University 
Club News. 

From Turkey 

C. Readers are referred to the 1877 notes 
for the autobiographical letter presented 
therein from Francis H. Bacon, architect, 
artist (marvelous pen and ink sketches he 
has made!), and classicist. 

Scientific Progress in 1931 

C. In the 1931 World Almanac are listed 
men and organizations which have made 
notable advances in scientific discoveries 
during the past year. Among those re¬ 
lated to the Institute are: 

George E. Hale’90, of Mount Wilson 
Observatory, "has undertaken the organ¬ 
ization of a world-wide scientific agency 
for the gathering of facts concerning the 
activities of the solar atmosphere. 
Stations are to be located at Cambridge, 
England; Zurich, Switzerland; Florence, 
Italy; Beirut, Syria; Kodaikanal, South 
India; Watherhoo and Canberra, Aus¬ 
tralia; Nanking, China; Wellington, 
New Zealand; Apia, Samoa; Mount 
Wilson, Calif.; Vermilion, S. D.; Williams 
Bay, Wis.; Chicago; Columbus, Ohio; 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; New York City; 
Cambridge, Mass.; and Philadelphia." 

Charles G. Abbot '94, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, "announced suc¬ 
cess in forecasting solar radiation varia¬ 
tions and weather changes.” 

Arthur I. Kendall '00, Professor of 
Research Bacteriology in the North¬ 
western University School of Medicine, 
"discovered that feeding human proteins 
to germs succeeded in making invisible 
germs visible, and in causing visible 
ones to vanish into filterable viruses. 
These germs included those of infantile 
paralysis, streptococcus, scarlet fever 
streptococcus, one form of paratyphoid 
bacillus, typhoid bacillus, the staphylo¬ 
coccus, the crooked germ found in yellow 
fever patients, and the round one found in 
influenza cultures. Bacteriologists regard 
this as the greatest discovery in their 
field since the work of Pasteur.” (See 
Adversaria, October, 1931, page I.) 

Elihu Thomson, Life Member of the 
Corporation, "predicted at the Faraday 
Centennial that television ultimately will 
make it possible for the whole world to 
view a total solar eclipse.” 

Robert J. Van db Graapf, Research 
Assistant in Physics here at the Institute, 
"perfected a simple and inexpensive 
method of building electrical generators 
capable of developing 15,000,000 to 
20,000,000 volts." (See December, 1931, 
Review, page 123.) 


Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, “announced development of 
apparatus that permits photographing a 
whirling motor as though it were still." 
(See March, 1931, Review, page 290.) 

Presented 

C, By Thomas K. Sherwood '24, Assistant 
Professor in Chemical Engineering, two 
papers before the Annual Meeting of the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers. 
C. Norbert Wiener, Professor of Mathe¬ 
matics at the Institute and Contributing 
Editor to The Review, now on his sab¬ 
batical year, a series of lectures on "The 
Fourier Integral and its Application,” at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, during the 
Lent Term. 

Opinion 

C. Elihu Thomson, Life Member of the 
Corporation and dean of American 
electrical engineers, has proposed a plan 
by which it may be possible to extermi¬ 
nate the mosquito. The idea was suggested 
to him by the following experience. 

Last year a huge, electric furnace was 
operated along the swampy, mosquito- 
infested Saugus River at Lynn, Mass., by 
the General Electric Company. Despite 
the thousands of mosquitoes, none of the 
workers were bitten. It was discovered 
that many dead mosquitoes were on the 
furnace top and in its crevices. When Dr. 
Thomson investigated the matter, he 
found that all the corpses were males. 
This gave Dr. Thomson an idea. The 
three-phase 60-cycle hum of the heaters in 
the furnace was to his ear "an exact 
representation of the noise one hears as a 
female mosquito visits one in the night, 
and one endeavors to crush the annoying 
creature by a slap of the hand on the side 
of the face where the pest appears to be 
ready to draw blood from the victim of 
its attention." 

Dr. Thomson reasoned that if the males 
were attracted by a hum, they could be 
drawn to such a spot and “cooked,” thus 
curtailing the egg-laying power of the 
female and gradually exterminating the 
mosquitoes. He decided to consult with 
Professor George Howard Parker, Har¬ 
vard zoologist, specialist on the anatomy 
and physiology of sense organs and 
animal reactions. Professor Parker as¬ 
serted Dr. Thomson's assumptions in 
regard to the following: only the female 
mosquitoes hum; the males are provided 
with antenna: which project from the 
head and enable them to recognize the 
presence of the female; the males do not 
bite, but the females do, thus obtaining 
nutrition for the eggs which lie in stag¬ 
nant bodies of water. 

With this knowledge in mind, Dr. 
Thomson proposes: "To organize an 
electro-magnetic 'hummer' which, at 
small expense of energy, can spread over a 
large space the peculiar hum, and attract 
the males; perhaps also repelling the 
females. Various ways of trapping the 
males may be suggested, as they need not 
be desiccated or cooked to get rid of 
them.” 


Walter S. Moody '87 on Engi¬ 
neering Education 

C. Mr. Moody, Professor of Physics at 
the Institute, 1887-1888 and 1895-1897, 
tells of an education obtained from the 
teaching of Fundamentals, without their 
specific application to engineering prac¬ 
tice, as viewed by his personal experi¬ 
ence. 

"Having devoted all my professional 
life to alternating current apparatus and 
especially to transformers, it is interesting 
and perhaps instructive also to look back 
40 odd years and recall how little specific 
training I received for this work from 
textbooks, lectures, or laboratory work, 
and yet how the very thorough funda¬ 
mental training we received answered all 
future requirements. 

"By referring to page II in the Supple¬ 
ment of the October issue of The Review, 
the reader will see that the writer 
graduated in Technology’s first class of 
electrical engineers and will find a brief 
statement of his activities. 

“What did one find in textbooks, lec¬ 
tures, and laboratories at that time on 
alternating currents to prepare one 
specifically for such life work? Practically 
nothing: just a few words about JablicofF 
Candles that operated on alternating 
currents in France and magnetos that 
were used to ring telephone call bells. 
Technology’s electrical laboratories con¬ 
tained two or three Siemens dynamom¬ 
eters that would measure alternating 
currents with accuracy and a Cardew hot¬ 
wire voltmeter that would measure 
alternating voltage but without much 
accuracy; nothing more. The alternating 
wattmeter (the all-essential to any real 
knowledge of the performance of alter¬ 
nating current apparatus) did not arrive 
until several years later. 

"The laboratories contain neither an 
alternating current generator or a trans¬ 
former, because neither existed outside a 
few small models in the laboratories of a 
few private inventors. Many of those best 
informed, including our own beloved 
Professor Cross, predicted, at that time, 
that alternating current apparatus could 
never be efficient enough to be com¬ 
mercially practical. 

"In 1888, William Stanley, who was 
one of those far-sighted enough to believe 
in the future of alternating current, 
delivered a lecture before the Massachu¬ 
setts Society of Arts, explaining and 
demonstrating an alternating current 
generator, feeding power to transformers 
connected in multiple with it, that he was 
developing for Mr. George Westinghouse. 
As an instructor at Technology, I helped 
him prepare the apparatus used in the 
demonstration and after the lecture was 
over, was invited by Mr. Stanley to have 
a midnight supper with him at Youngs 
Hotel. I have never been able to decide 
whether the wonderful possibilities of 
alternating current, as presented by 
Stanley, or his charming personality had 
most to do with my decision, made then 
and there, that alternating apparatus 
must be my life work. It may seem strange 
to those of us who knew Professor Cross 
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and his fine judgment, that in 1888 he saw 
no commercial future for the distribution 
of power by alternating current, but after 
all, his opinion would probably have 
been justified if there had not been won¬ 
derful advances in the quality of magnetic 
steel which resulted in the losses being 
now scarcely 25% of what they were 
when his prediction was made. 

“But what I desire to emphasize is that 
although several others and the writer 
entered this field from Technology with¬ 
out ever seeing such apparatus as we were 
to produce. Yet so good was the training 
we had received in the Fundamentals of 
Engineering that I (and I believe my 
classmates also) never felt handicapped 
because we had had so little opportunity 
for Studying the application of these 
fundamentals, or in the so-called practi¬ 
cal training that many responsible for 
technical training consider so essential to 
success. 

"True, we did not have for some years 
competition from others who had had 
any practical training for their specialty 
in their college work. We, ourselves, were 
largely creating our own Art, and this is 
the answer that those who believe in 
practical training along with the techni¬ 
cal will probably give to explain our 
success. However, my strong convic¬ 
tion, based on 45 years observation 
and experience, is that we Alternating 
Current Pioneers lost very little, if any¬ 
thing, by having been trained only in 
theory and fundamentals of our chosen 
Art.” 

Deaths 

C. Reports have come to The Review 
since the last issue of the decease of the 
following: 

<1 Henry L. J. Warren '75, suddenly, 
February 10, in Brookline. 

C. Edward G. Cowdery '77, on January 
13. 

C. David Rice '86, January 18, in Boston. 
C. James W. Cartwright '89, on Septem¬ 
ber 29, at his home in Hampton, Conn. 
<1 Charles B. Beasom'90, on December 
8, at Nashua, N. H. 

Robert T. Walker '90, on December 
24. Mr. Walker was an architect spe¬ 
cializing in ecclesiastical art and archi¬ 
tecture. He was the founder of the Na¬ 
tional Guild of St. Vincent for Acolytes 
and was Secretary General of the order. 
C. Frederick W. Baker '93, on January 
3, at his home in Claymont, Del. Mr. 
Baker was a retired naval architect. 
During the Spanish-American War he 
served in the navy as lieutenant. 

<1 Howard R. Sargent '93, on December 
8, at Bridgeport, Conn, (See '93 class 
notes in the February issue of The Review 
for detailed account of his life.) 

C. Louis B. Vining'93, on January 31, at 
his home in Newtonville. For many 
years Mr. Vining was associated with the 
firm of Charles T. Main, Inc. 

C. Walter O. Scott '94, on December 23, 
in Providence, R. I. (See '94 class notes in 
this issue for further details.) 

<1 Rebecca Kite'96, June 9, 1931. (See 
'96 class notes in the February issue.) 


C, Norman F. Ruthbrford' 96, in Octo¬ 
ber, 1931, in Dover, N. J. 

€[ Ralph S. Vinal'97, on January 9, at 
his home in Winchester. Mr. Vinal com¬ 
bined domestic architecture with land¬ 
scape gardening, and had built many fine 
homes around Boston. At the time of his 
death, he was still in charge of the land¬ 
scape work in the public parks of Pitts¬ 
burgh, having held this position for 20 
years. 

C. Outerbridge Horsey '98, on October 
26, 1931, in New York City. 

C. Percival H. Lombard '98, on January 

22, at his home in Brookline. (See '98 
class notes in this issue for further 
details.) 

C.Lewis S. Streng’98, on December 24. 
Mr. Streng was Vice-President in charge 
of operation of the Louisville Gas and 
Electric Company, Louisville, Ky. 

C. Stuart W. Benson '05, on December 

23, at Pittsburgh, Pa. (See '05 class notes 
in this issue for further details.) 

C. Franklin Ripley '07, on January 14, 
in Troy, N. H. 

C, Winthrop D. Ford’08, on January 28, 
at the U. S. Veterans Hospital, Fort 
Lyon, Colo. During the World War he 
served in the Navy, rising to the rank of 
lieutenant. 

C. Fred S. Dodson'12, on October 31, 
1931. Mr. Dodson was a special agent of 
the State Mutual Life Assurance Com¬ 
pany. 

<L Donald E. Lovell '23, late last sum¬ 
mer, at Mount Macgregor, N. Y., after a 
long illness. 

C. Alexander Henderson '25, on Octo¬ 
ber 10,1931, at Passaic, N. J. Mr. Hender¬ 
son was President of Henderson and 
Company, makers of electrical appliances. 
C. Oscar W. Erickson '26, on November 
5, 1931, as a result of an accident on the 
U. S. S. Saratoga. Mr. Erickson was a 
lieutenant-commander in the Navy. 

C. Richard W. Holmes '28, on January 
13. At the time of his death, Mr. Holmes 
was enrolled at the Coast Artillery 
School at Fort Monroe, Va. 

C. Webster L. Mackusick '29, on Sep¬ 
tember 22. Since graduation, Mr. Macku¬ 
sick had been employed by the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana. 

Re solutions on the Death of How¬ 
ard A. Carson 69 

C. The following resolutions were pre¬ 
sented to the Alumni Council on Novem¬ 
ber 30, 1931: 

“Howard Adams Carson, who died 
October 26,1931, was one of Technology's 
most distinguished alumni. After service 
in the Civil War, he entered Technology 
and was one of the pioneers in working 
his way through. He was graduated 
with the Class of '69 at the mature age of 
26. 

"Some two years after graduation, he 
was employed at Providence upon the 
water works then under construction, 
and was soon appointed by his chief to 
take charge of sewer construction. Aside 
from his successful general conduct of 
this assignment, he developed a capacity 
for handling difficult work and while 


employing men under city payroll, he 
completed many jobs at a cost to the city 
considerably below the bids by con¬ 
tractors. During this time he invented a 
trench machine which came into large 
use. 

"He came to Boston to take charge of 
the construction of the city's intercepting 
sewer. Later he became chief engineer of 
the Metropolitan Sewerage Commission, 
his duties covering the design and con¬ 
struction of a system serving 19 munici¬ 
palities. The project involved the compre¬ 
hensive design of the system, including 
pumping stations, siphons, and outfall 
sewers, as well as overcoming difficulties 
of various sorts of construction. This 
project, which demanded able and skillful 
engineering as well as originality, was 
carried to a successful completion under 
Mr. Carson. 

"A little later he became chief engineer 
of the Transit Commission under which 
the Tremont Street Subway, the pioneer 
under street tunnel, was completed well 
within the estimates and with almost less 
than a minimum disturbance of traffic, a 
feat which, probably, no other engineer 
would have equaled. The East Boston 
Tunnel under the harbor was a further 
accomplishment. 

"As a consulting engineer, perhaps his 
most important and interesting under¬ 
taking was as one of a commission of 
three which successfully solved the diffi¬ 
cult problem of the method of construc¬ 
tion of the railway tunnel under the 
Detroit River. 

"Mr. Carson’s distinguishing charac¬ 
teristic was his interest, ingenuity, and 
skill in methods of construction and 
handling, rather than the ultimate design 
so far as these were dissociated. As an 
engineer, he was rigid in the enforcement 
of specifications and in securing quality of 
work, but was respected by contractors 
for his fairness. He earned and held the 
esteem of his associates and the public by 
force of character rather than by mere 
personal popularity. He was elected 
President of the Boston Society of Civil 
Engineers and also received the marked 
distinction of becoming an Honorary 
Member of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. 

"He was a past President of the Alumni 
Association and was the first alumnus to 
become a member of the Corporation, 
having been nominated by the Alumni at 
the solicitation of the Corporation. He 
served the Institute loyally and efficiently 
in that capacity until, at the time of his 
death in his eighty-ninth year, he was 
the senior and oldest member of the 
Corporation. 

"Mr. Carson was unusually devoted to 
his professional work and to his wife. 
Soon after his retirement from active 
work his wife died and this was a blow 
from which he never fully recovered. 
His was a distinguished career which left 
the world better for his achievements, 
though his loss leaves his many friends 
the poorer.” 

Robert H. Richards'68 

Arthur D. Little'85 

C. Frank Allen '72, Chairman 
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1877 

The only missing member of the Class 
has been located at Dardanelles, Turkey. 
It is none other than Francis H. Bacon, 
whose letter follows: “Your letter was 
forwarded to me here and I suppose this is 
the season of get-together for all the old 
classes and '77 is now down near the foot. 
Whoever would have thought it! I hope 
the good Clark is still at the head of 
the table and not too many vacant 
seats! 

"You ask for news of my activities. At 
75 one doesn’t jump about as formerly, 
but perhaps I ought to explain how I 
happen to be living here on the Helles¬ 
pont and at the risk of repeating what 
some of you already know, I'll start at 
the beginning! When I left the Institute 
I worked as draftsman in an architect’s 
office, living on beans and saving every 
cent I could because a friend and I had 
a grand scheme of going to Greece and 
Turkey to visit all the old temples and 
then writing a history of Doric architec¬ 
ture for which I was to make the sketches. 
On our way to England, we found we 
didn't have money enough to do all we 
wanted if we traveled in the usual way, 
so we bought a small boat on the Thames 
that we could live on, sailed her across 
the channel, up the Rhine, down the 
Danube to the Black Sea through to 
Constantinople, on through the Aegean 
and the Greek islands to Athens, where 
we arrived stone broke and had to wait 
till a kind friend sent us money enough 
to get home with. (It was Professor 
Norton of Cambridge!) 

"Among the ancient sites we visited 
was that of Assos in the Southern Troad 
where there was an early Greek temple. 
A few years later the American Archaeo¬ 
logical Society decided to excavate this 
site and with my friend, J. T. Clarke, I 
spent three interesting years there, 
winding up by becoming engaged to a 
young lady in Dardanelles. After my 
marriage, I lived in Boston until recently 
when I retired from business and that's 
why I am living here. 

"Now enough of this, let’s continue. 
The last few years, I have been taking 
trips to Constantinople and Athens, 
where I have many friends, each only an 
overnight journey from here. I interest 
myself in the museums and in making 
drawings of old Greek details! Last win¬ 
ter I spent six weeks in Rhodes, an 
enchanted island where there is an in¬ 
teresting museum and a fine archeological 
library, all in the old castle of the 
Knights of Jerusalem. 

"But now let’s jump again to the pres¬ 
ent, for I have some real news to tell you. 
For a wonder, the Turks have recently 
given a concession for the excavation of 
ancient Troy to Professor Semple of 
Cincinnati University and the expedition 


will be in charge of Professor Carl Blegen, 
formerly of the American School at 
Athens, who comes early this spring 
with a competent staff. Professor Dorp- 
feld, who worked with Schliemann, is 
coming to collaborate, so there will be 
interesting doings here, as Troy is only 
an hour away by motor car. On account 
of my crippled legs, I can only sit on the 
side line, but you can imagine the interest 
I will have in all this, as I have been 
familiar with the site for the last 50 
years. When we sailed down the Dar¬ 
danelles on that famous voyage in 1879 
we stopped at Troy and I met Dr. Schlie¬ 
mann, who was then digging there and 
he took me over the excavation, waving 
his arms and spouting Homer. He also 
was destroying the foundation of the 
fine temple of Athena built by Lysimachos 
in 300 B.C. and was throwing the marble 
blocks of the stylobate down a dump 
heap. When I protested, he said he only 
cared about prehistoric and wanted to 
get at the old Trojan cities underneath. 
Now I think this is quite enough, and a 
salute to you and the fellows." I envy 
Bacon for his opportunities. 

A letter from Frank Tucker Hopkins 
follows: "It was a great pleasure to get 
your note of the 20th instant. Although, 
as you remarked, my interest in the 
M. I. T. has faded gradually to almost 
nothing, your letter has revived in my 
mind many incidents which I had almost 
forgotten. 

"I left the class because I was dropped. 
President Runkle (was it not?) wrote a 
kindly letter to my father suggesting 
that I repeat the year. It discouraged me 
greatly, for though now I can see very 
easily why I did not pass, I was then too 
young to appreciate the reasons, and too 
foolish to take the year over again. 

"I drifted into business, but my health 
not being equal to my work, I remained 
at home for a year or more and then fitted 
for college and entered Amherst in the 
Class of '83. Then I came to New York 
and studied medicine, and was subse¬ 
quently interne in the Roosevelt Hospital 
and again in the Foundling Hospital. 
At the end of my hospital courses I 
practiced in Fishkill-on-Hudson for five 
years and then removed to New York 
where I have since lived. 

"After a few years of general practice, 
I took up the special work of ear diseases 
(otology), combining with that more or 
less the specialty of rhinology. I became 
officially connected with the New York 
Eye and Ear Infirmary and St. Luke's 
Hospital in the department of otology. 

"In the last two years my health has 
been somewhat impaired by a chronic 
pyonephrosis (kidney abscess) and I have 
given up hospital work altogether, 
though I still attend my office on part 
time, lessening my work, however, more 
on account of trouble with my eyes which 
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has resulted in blindness in one. For this 
reason I prefer to use the typewriter 
rather than the pen and for the same 
reason you must excuse the bad work I 
make of it, being inexperienced as I 
am. 

"In connection with this biography 
(!) it is, I suppose, necessary to state that 
I am, of course, a member of the American 
Medical Association, the New York 
State Medical Society, the County Society 
(N. Y.), and the Academy of Medicine. 
Almost all New York physicians are. 
And also in my special line, I am a 
member of the American Otological So¬ 
ciety and the New York Otological 
Society. I have written no books. I have 
published articles, some half dozen, on 
subjects connected with the ear. 

"In 1901 I married Emily Linnard 
Neilson (widow of Robert H. Neilson) of 
Philadelphia. We have no children. By 
her first husband she had a daughter, 
Dorothy, now a widow and still living 
with us, as you know, at 142 East 71st 
Street. My office address is 121 East 60th 
Street, New York City. 

“I remember so little of the Institute, 
so few of the Professors, so few of the 
students. I remember Jennings, a spruce, 
well set up young fellow, who was ap¬ 
pointed Captain of our drill squad. I 
remember a man with one eye (Hough¬ 
ton, I think) and I then wondered how 
it felt to have only one eye. Now I know. 

I vaguely remember the student who was 
the youngest of the class (Phipps?) and 
I remember Mudge because of his name. 
Also the bright and clever Cushing. I 
think he was killed in an accident some 
years later. And I remember Stewart (?), 
a. tall blond fellow with curly, very yellow 
hair who could wiggle his ears without 
moving any other muscles of his face 
and found it highly amusing to do so. 
There are others whom I vaguely re¬ 
member. Yourself, I am sorry to confess, 
I do not remember at all, but I suppose 
that you also have no remembrance of me 
either. 

"As I am now well over 74, I imagine 
that you must be well on to 75. It is very 
kind of you to take on the labors of 
Class Secretary and historian. Of the pro¬ 
fessors, I was going to say I remember the 
chemistry man, name begins with an R 
(Ripley, perhaps); the English professor 
and the drillmaster. Lieutenant Zabrisky, 
I think, or Zalinski — quite savage at 
times.” — Belvin T. Wii.liston, Secre¬ 
tary , 3 Monmouth Street, Somerville, 
Mass. 

1886 

The Northeastern Section of the Ameri¬ 
can Chemical Society has awarded the 
Richards Gold Medal to Professor Arthur 
A. Noyes. The presentation of the medal 
is to be made at the Annual Meeting in 
May. 
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The medal was established by this 
Section of the Society to commemorate 
the contributions to the science by the 
late Theodore William Richards, for 
many years professor of chemistry in 
Harvard University. 

The Class is the poorer by the loss of 
another loyal member. David Rice died 
at the Hotel Puritan in Boston, January 
18. He is survived by his widow, who 
was Mrs. Helen Hunt Gordon; a sister, 
Miss Ellen P. Rice, and a brother, Arthur 
W. Rice ’91. — Arthur G. Robbins, 
Secretary, Room 1-270, M. I. T., Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. 

1888 

The following item in regard to 
Sjostrom appeared in a recent issue of the 
Boston Herald: "The $2,000,000Lawrence 
Dye Works and Uswoco Mills, which 
were sold to a group of local business 
men for $32,000 to save the property 
from bidders who offered $21,000 at 
auction for the purpose of junking them, 
will shortly be reopened, furnishing 
employment for a maximum of 2,000 
workers, it was announced today. Ivar 
L. Sjostrom of North Andover, whose 
father founded the dye works 30 years 
ago, will manage the dye plant, which is 
to be opened with local capital. A former 
local textile manufacturer is planning to 
manage the worsted mills.” 

Ben Buttolph visited relatives in 
Logan, W. Va., at Christmas and then 
called on Dr. Victor Ray in Cincinnati 
who is associated with his son, Victor, 
Jr., as eye, ear, and throat specialists. 
They have a fine suite of offices on the 
ninth floor of the Maybelle Carew Tower. 
He also called on Louis Ferguson, who 
is Vice-President of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company, 72 West Adams Street, 
Chicago. — Sumner Merrick has re¬ 
cently returned from Fort Worth, Texas, 
to his old home in Hanover, Mass. 

Your Secretary passed nearly the entire 
month of January in Cleveland and vicin¬ 
ity, where he visited his daughter and 
granddaughter, Katharine, 4th. He also 
investigated the Ashtabula and Avon 
Stations of the Cleveland Electric Il¬ 
lumination Company located, respec¬ 
tively, 20 miles west and 58 miles east 
of the Cleveland Public Square. These 
stations have a combined normal rating 
of 290,000 k.w. The Ashtabula Station 
represents one of the most up-to-date 
steam-electric power stations in the en¬ 
tire country, having been in operation 
less than one year and costing over $11,- 
000,000. He also inspected the Terminal 
Building on the Public Square, which is 
708 feet and 52 stories high; houses 
10,000 people and 2,000 automobiles; 
has 23 railroad tracks entering it 35 feet 
below the street level, and is designed for 
a maximum deflexion of two inches at the 
top story under maximum wind pressure. 
— Bertrand R. T. Collins, Secretary, 18 
Athelstane Road, Newton Centre, Mass. 

1890 

Guy E. Emerson has been appointed 
on the committee "to secure new em¬ 
ployment and create jobs" by the City of 


Boston Emergency Committee on Un¬ 
employment. — William Z. Ripley was 
one of the speakers at a luncheon at the 
Twentieth Century Club in Boston, 
December 18. 

Frederick P. Royce is chairman of the 
Special Gift Committee of the United 
Boston Unemployment Relief Campaign 
to raise three million dollars for relief 
work in the city, in a ten-day drive 
beginning January 25. Fred is a well- 
known engineer and financier, and former¬ 
ly a partner of Stone and Webster, Inc. 
The committee is to work among persons 
who are able to give more than one day’s 
pay. 

Robert T. Walker died December 24, 
1931. Robert was a well-known architect 
in Boston. For 22 years he was associated 
with the Church of the Advent on Brim¬ 
mer Street as master of ceremonies and 
head of the Guild of St. Vincent for 
Acolytes. Services were held in the 
church, and many of his church associates 
marched in the funeral procession. After 
cremation, the ashes were taken for 
burial to Lyme, N. H., the place of his 
birth. During his long service as master 
of ceremonies for the Advent parish, Mr. 
Walker became a familiar figure in the 
sanctuary of the church, where under his 
direction the services became known for 
their beauty and regularity of conduct. 
He was the founder of the national 
Guild of St. Vincent for Acolytes and was 
secretary-general of the order. In pro¬ 
fessional life, he was an architect, special¬ 
izing in ecclesiastical art and architecture. 

Cyrus C. Babb’s home is at Granite 
Falls, N. C. He is still engaged in Govern¬ 
ment relief work. — Charles Neave is 
now located at 20 Exchange Place, New 
York City. 

Charles B. Beasom died suddenly of 

neumonia, December 8, at the home of 

is daughter in Nashua, N. H. 

Calvin W. Rice made the arrangements 
for the joint meeting in Japan for Dr. 
Kennelley of the Harvard and Technology 
Clubs. Baron Kaneka, President of the 
Harvard Club, and Baron Dan, President 
of the Technology Club, were present. 

At the Alumni Dinner in New York, 
January 19, at the Waldorf-Astoria, our 
Class was represented by Simeon B. 
Eisendrath, William B. Poland, and 
Calvin W. Rice. Charles Hayden was to 
have been toastmaster but urgent business 
kept him away. Charlie is a hotel man 
now, if you would like to know it. 

Anyone know the correct address of 
the following from whom mail has been 
returned: El wood Allen Emery, 4638 
Lake Park Avenue, Chicago, Ill.? — 
George L. Gilmore, Secretary, 57 Han¬ 
cock Street, Lexington, Mass. 

1894 

The Class is again called upon to mourn 
the loss of two of its loyal members, 
Ernest C. Klipstein of St. Louis, and 
Walter O. Scott of Providence. Klipstein, 
or Klip as we familiarly knew him at 
class reunions, was a rare and able ex¬ 
ponent of his profession, a true gentleman 
in the finest sense, both in personality 
and culture. After leaving Technology, 


he returned to his home city of St. Louis 
to enter the practice of architecture, and 
with the passing of the years quickly rose 
to eminence. He became not merely one 
of the outstanding architects of the city, 
but a leader in its civic life and a power 
in all movements for betterment and 
improvement of conditions, both social 
ana architectural. 

He was a senior member of the firm of 
Klipstein and Rathmann. Many of the 
finest structures of St. Louis as well as 
of other cities stand to the credit of this 
firm, and express the fine sense of beauty 
and proportion possessed by their de¬ 
signers. The members of the Class will 
not remember Klipstein through the 
works that have sprung from his brain 
and hand, but because of his fine charac¬ 
ter, charming personality and good fel¬ 
lowship, and an indefinable spirit of 
friendship and cooperation. His fellows 
were drawn to him intuitively, whether 
it was a game of golf, a group around 
the lunch table, or the quiet talk as we 
gathered to exchange experiences and 
philosophize on events of interest. If 
Klipstein was present at a class reunion, 
as he generally was, he was one of the 
men sure to add much to the quality of 
the conversation. It is impossible to 
express how greatly he will be missed or 
to put a value on the fine relationships 
with his friends and classmates. His death 
occurred on November 8, at St. Louis. 

Walter O. Scott died at Providence on 
December 23, after a long illness. Until 
last spring, when he retired on account 
of his health, he was chemist in the 
Division of Chemical Warfare of the War 
Department at Edgewood Arsenal, near 
Baltimore. He entered upon this work in 
1921. Scott was a native of Providence, 
came to Technology in 1890, took the 
course in chemistry, and received his 
S B. in '94. The following year he re¬ 
turned for graduate work and obtained 
his S.M. He was engaged as a chemist 
in industrial work for about ten years, 
and then was appointed milk inspector 
of Providence, a post which, at the time, 
involved more technical skill because of 
the political ramifications and conflict 
of personalities which had entered into 
the situation. His career here was for 
several years a stormy one, but he 
emerged with at least a moral victory. 

During the war period, he was engaged 
in special work in causes contributing 
to chemical warfare, and in 1921 he 
became a member of the staff at Edge- 
wood. Although always a loyal member 
of the Class, Scott found it difficult to 
attend all our reunions. He will be re¬ 
membered well, however, by those who 
were brought in contact with him in 
undergraduate days, and by many others 
who have known him since that time. 
He had a positive personality, enjoyed 
argument and political strategy, and 
entered on causes that interested him 
with great zeal. He was a member of 
numerous societies, chemical and frater¬ 
nal, and especially active in the Masonic 
organizations. He is survived by his wife, 
who was Miss Louise Holworth. To her 
the sympathy of the Class is extended. 
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Dr. Robert H. Fernald, who was as¬ 
sociated with the Class following his 
graduation at the University of Maine 
in 1892, and now Dean of the Towne 
Scientific School at the University of 
Pennsylvania, was the speaker at the first 
Home Coming Day celebration at Orono 
on November 7. Fernald is a member of 
the Mechanical Engineering Board for the 
Chicago Century Exposition next year. 

John Howland Gardner, who was until 
recently President of the New England 
Steamship Company and later President 
of the Hartford and New York Trans¬ 
portation Company, has joined the 
Kearfoot Engineering Company as con¬ 
sulting engineer. — The Secretary had 
the pleasure of addressing the Chicago 
Technology Club in November -and 
greatly enjoyed it. A few days later he 
spoke to some of the Technology men in 
Dayton. On January 27 he is to be the 
speaker at a dinner of the Cleveland 
Alumni, and on the following morning 
presents a paper at the meeting of the 
American Society of Refrigeration Engi¬ 
neers. — Samuel C. Prescott, Secretary, 
Room 10-405, M. I. T., Cambridge, Mass. 

1895 

Dear Mates: Business life is child’s 
play when compared to the life and trials 
of a class secretary, though the compari¬ 
son be made during times like the present. 
In business one can be either up or down, 
but when you have inherited a secretary¬ 
ship you have a different problem. Re¬ 
solved: secretaries may often be “down 
but never out.” 

Therefore, let us all cheer up and with 
it cheer your secretaries by mailing them 
promptly your name and address, so you 
may be counted, at least, among the living. 

Alfred Sloan, Jr., came to Boston on 
January 7 to speak at the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce luncheon and this was an 
exceptional event due to the fact that A1 
is the only man who has been asked a 
second time to speak before the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. Your Secretary 
was unable to attend this luncheon, as 
he was celebrating his 29th wedding 
anniversary, but through the assistance 
of Frank Bourne and Tommy Booth we 
are able to quote a few of the pointed 
excerpts from Sloan’s address. Frank 
Bourne writes the following: 

“Many thanks for the invitation to 
dine at the Chamber of Commerce and 
hear our classmate Sloan. His address was 
full of meat and statistics, and lasted 
over half an hour. I liked particularly 
his remark — “Not half as badly off as 
we think we are.” His talk on industrial 
relations referred to the equity to his 
stockholders, the owners of the business; 
the advantages of a trade that reached 
125 million buyers who were all accessible 
compared with the difficulties of selling 
in Europe; the hope of not too great a 
reduction in wages so that the employees 
would still have buying power.” 

Technology was "well represented in 
the audience as well as at the speaker s 
table. Those at the table with Sloan were 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, Dr. Arthur D. 
Little ’85, and Frank C. Shepherd ’92. 


IX 


Many of our '95 readers will recall the 
name of Norman F. Rutherford, who was 
with our class for a number of years but 
finally listed with the Class of '96. We 
learn that Rutherford died last October 
in Dover, N. J.— Luther K. Yoder, 
Secretary , Chandler Machine Company, 
Ayer, Mass. John H. Gardiner, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary, Graybar Electric Company, 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 

1896 

The first report from the Myron 
Fullers, who sailed December 1 for their 
five months' steamship trip, has been 
received in the form of a letter which 
they wrote on December 14 as follows: 

“We dropped anchor last night, De¬ 
cember 13, at sunset in the circular harbor 
of St. Vincent, occupying the crater of 
an ancient volcano entered between high 
rocks in a break in the old rim. The island 
is one of ten, all volcanic, forming the 
Cape Verde Islands, belonging to Portugal 
and lying 300 to 400 miles off the African 
coast. From here come most of the so- 
called Portuguese, the colored descend¬ 
ants of former slaves, found all over 
Cape Cod and on the fishing fleets of 
Gloucester and Provincetown. 

“It is interesting to speculate that some 
of those one meets in the streets may be 
former employees on Plymouth county 
cranberry bogs. A shipload of return¬ 
ing men from New Bedford is expected 
hourly. 

“The name Cape Verde, or Green Cape, 
is a misnomer for most of the islands, 
which are bare, brown, jagged, volcanic 
mountains, towering to 7,000 feet in 
some cases and almost without a sign of 
vegetation. On St. Vincent even the 
drinking water has to be brought in 
ships. It is, nevertheless, an important 
station for fuel-oil and coal. 

“The run over was a smooth one of 12 
days, the ship rolling easily along under 
blue skies across the Sargasso Sea, with 
not a case of seasickness. Flying fish 
constantly skimmed over the sea. A 
touch of land was brought to us in mid¬ 
ocean, 1,400 miles from the nearest land, 
when a sparrow-hawk appeared out of 
the blue and remained with us for several 
days. 

“Twenty-five years ago, returning 
from the West Indies, it was our luck 
to rescue 11 men from the waterlogged 
Norwegian barque ’Gulfport.’ She was 
set afire in hopes that she would not 
become a derelict and a menace to navi¬ 
gation. Not a word was ever heard of her, 
•and we hoped that we had been success¬ 
ful, but on the present trip, a quarter of a 
century later, we learned that, kept 
afloat by her cargo of wood, she drifted 
bottom side up and covered with bar¬ 
nacles and weeds, for many months, and 
that our captain had come within ten feet 
of striking her a year later on a trip to 
South America. 

“This morning, returning from shore, 
we smelled dust, and a few minutes later 
the land was almost shut out by a cloud 
of material brought by the harmattan 
wind from the Sahara, over 500 miles 
away. 


“Tonight we are off for Senegal on the 
African coast.” 

Telephone Topics, which is the organ of 
the New England Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Company, contained in its Novem¬ 
ber issue a picture of Henry G. Grush, 
with a notice of his recent appointment 
to a new job. A thumb-nail sketch of his 
life was given so succinctly that it is 
reproduced here: 

“Henry G. Grush recently assumed his 
new duties as Outside Plant Supervisor 
on the staff of the General Plant Super¬ 
visor of the Southern Area. 

"Mr. Grush first entered the employ of 
the Company as a cable foreman in the 
Metropolitan Division. In February, 
1913, he became chief cable foreman in 
the Construction Department of the Met¬ 
ropolitan Division and in 1917 he was 
appointed Construction Supervisor. On 
September 6, 1919, he was transferred 
to the General Engineering Department 
as Cable and Maintenance Engineer. 

“During the inventory period Mr. 
Grush was engaged on appraisal and 
valuation work and since that time has 
been associated with the Outside Plant 
Engineering Department in the capacity 
of Cable Maintenance and Testing 
Engineer. 

“Mr. Grush carries with him the sin¬ 
cere best wishes of his former associates 
who tendered him a farewell dinner and a 
token of remembrance.” 

On December 29 a voice came over the 
telephone to the Secretary from Boston 
which identified itself as belonging to 
Arthur Baldwin, and made the announce¬ 
ment that said Arthur was in town for a 
few hours before leaving for New York 
in the late afternoon. It seems that he was 
on a trip to this country for a month and 
had been spending the Christmas holidays 
with Mrs. Baldwin’s people in Newbury- 
port. It was an unexpected pleasure to 
see Arthur, although the time that he 
was able to give us was all too brief. 
He reported that he sees Reg Norris 
occasionally in Paris, where the latter is 
the Representative of a German dyestuff 
company. Arthur’s son Edward is with 
the Bankers Trust Company. Arthur was 
due to be back on the job in Paris at the 
beginning of February, but urged espe¬ 
cially that any '96 men, and in fact any 
Technology men, who might be traveling 
through Paris should look him up, and 
he guaranteed a warm welcome to all who 
knocked at his door. 

The Secretary saw Dr. Coolidge for a 
few minutes on January 6 when Coolidge 
was at Technology in his capacity as 
member of the Corporation, which was 
meeting that day. He reported that he 
looked after Walter Steams and Karl Pauly 
as far as his duties would permit him, 
and they seemed to be getting along all 
right and doing a good job for the 
General Electric Company. 

The Secretary has frequent contacts 
with Joe Harrington’s boy, who is taking 
a graduate course here at Technology, 
and thus keeps fairly close tabs on the old 
man. The latest report was that Joe's 
bank was still sound and that he had 
fully recovered from his illness of last 
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year and was tackling everything with 
his characteristic energy. His latest ex¬ 
ploit was the development of a method 
and means of disposing of municipal 
wastes (sewage and garbage) by mechani¬ 
cal means, the City of Chicago being 
under compulsion of the Supreme Court 
of the United States to dispose of all 
waste by 1937 or suffer loss of privilege 
to divert lake water for disposal of waste 
to the Mississippi River system. Joe was 
asked to study the problem and submit 
any suggestions he might have. The total 
matter to be consumed amounts to 6,000 
tons of solids a day, borne by 1,200,000,- 
000 gallons of water. He invented and 
perfected a system for this formidable 
task and has pushed the development well 
ast the experimental stage. Patents have 
een applied for and it is hoped that a 
full-sized working installation will be 
constructed in the near future. Visions 
of an industry for municipal waste dis¬ 
posal of the magnitude and type of a 
ublic utility take form, but only as pipe 
reams. The present holds plenty of 
research and development problems. 

News has just been received of the 
death, last October, of Norman F. 
Rutherford in Dover, N. J. Your secre¬ 
tary will try to obtain further details 
about Rutherford whose whereabouts 
have been unknown for the past several 
years. — Charles E. Locke, Secretary, 
Room 8-109, M. I. T., Cambridge, Mass. 
John A. Rockwell, Assistant Secretary, 
24 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

1898 

On January 19, we had a dinner at the 
University Club for local '98 men and 
guests. Those present were: Elliott 
Barker, Blanchard, Ed Chapin, George 
Cottle, Fred Dawes, Goodrich, Peavey, 
Bill Perley, Felix Porter, Joe Riley, 
John Robinson, Charley Smith, Henry 
Sullivan, M. de K. Thompson, George 
Treat, and George Wright. As guests 
were: Professor Phelan (’98 was the first 
class he taught at Technology) and four 
sons of ’98 — Rudolph Tietig, Jr., and 
Randolph L. Strickland, fourth year 
and first year students, respectively, at 
the Institute; Leslie B. Bragg, as in¬ 
structor in chemical engineering; and 
Roy W. Chamberlin, a young friend of 
George Treat, who graduated from the 
marine engineering course at Technology 
last year and is now at Harvard Law 
School studying admiralty law. George 
has financed his education, so we have 
adopted him as a son of '98. 

Bill Perley has been manufacturing 
lactic acid in California for several years 
past, but he has just returned to these 
parts and expects to stay. — George 
Cottle, since he retired from business 
some few years ago, has given most of his 
time to travel. He has been through the 
South Sea Islands, India, Ceylon, Burma, 
Siam, China, and recently returned across 
Siberia. He took reels and reels of motion 
pictures everywhere except in Siberia and 
Russia, and he brought his films and 
projector to the dinner. He did not just 
take pictures; he caught the spirit of the 
countries and he brought it to us in his 


talk. Altogether we had a great evening, 
seeing such an inspiring sample of our 
second generation, getting an idea of the 
present economic situation from listening 
to Peavey and Treat, traveling with 
George Cottle, and lastly having a general 
discussion of sociological questions aris¬ 
ing from George’s observations. 

We have before us a three-column arti¬ 
cle in the Boston Herald of January 4 
with a picture of Leroy D. Peavey, 
entitled "Babson President Predicts Up¬ 
ward Trend During 1932 in Business and 
Securities" and written by Peavey, 
President of Babson Statistical Organiza¬ 
tion. Of course, articles of this nature 
by Babson or Peavey are regular weekly 
or oftener features of the newspaper 
syndicates, even although we only 
mention them occasionally in the class 
news. These articles always give sound 
common-sense viewpoints for investors 
and business men. 

George I. Fiske writes that he is very 
busy working out details for the new 
building of the Christian Science Publish¬ 
ing Society. This building will occupy 
the entire area between Massachusetts 
Avenue, Falmouth Street, Norway 
Street, and Clearway Street, and will be 
600 feet long. Forty-seven buildings have 
been razed to make room for it. 

We have already mentioned in these 
notes Paul Johnson's cruise last summer 
to Alaska in his motor cruiser Seyelyn, 
the wreck of Seyelyn in Alaskan waters, 
and his exchange of the Seyelyn for the 
107-foot Diesel cruiser Cora Marie. 
Following is part of the log of his voyage: 

"Your note of September 22 was re¬ 
ceived in due time, but have been so busy 
trying to catch up with my work after 
the long absence during the summer, that 
I have not had time to answer it properly. 
I do not know whether I will be able to 
condense a story of my cruise into small 
enough compass for use in the class news, 
but will make a try at it, so here goes. 

"The 71st cruise of motor cruiser 
Seyelyn started from Long Beach, Calif., 
Thursday, April 23, 1931, in a power 
cruiser race to San Francisco. It was 
rather rough during the first leg of the 
race to Santa Barbara, but after that not 
so bad. The race ended in San Francisco 
about noon Sunday. Seyelyn was heavily 
penalized for running too fast and got 
third place only. I and my amateur 
racing crew returned home by various 
methods of transportation, leaving Sey¬ 
elyn in San Francisco, where the crew 
varnished and painted and got her in 
good condition for a cruise to Alaska. 

"On Wednesday, May 20, 1931, after 
several days of very stormy weather, 
with William Rathbun of Pasadena as a 
guest and two paid hands, I set out in 
Seyelyn for the great adventure. For three 
hours after leaving San Francisco, it 
was very pleasant sailing; and then we 
ran into strong northwest winds and seas 
running 12 feet high, and had to slow 
down to prevent pounding. This con¬ 
tinued all night ana all Thursday morn¬ 
ing, so finally ran for shelter and anchored 
at noon in Shelter Cove. Wemade 190 miles 
in 26 hours and were a very tired crew. 


"Friday morning we started out at 
5:50 and at 10:42 crossed the Bar into 
Humbolt Bay, riding like a surf-board 
on a breaker; ran up to the City of Eureka 
and took on fuel, and lay there until 1:00 
p.m. Saturday, when the Coast Guard 
said it would be safe for us to cross the 
Bar. 

"The seas were moderate during the 
afternoon, but Sunday morning we again 
ran into strong winds and big seas, and 
after a very tiring run of 28 hours, put in 
behind Cape Lookout on the Oregon 
coast for a rest. Left there at 1:00 a.m. 
and had a rough passage across the Bar 
at the Columbia River, docking at 
Astoria at nine. There we cleaned up the 
ship which was in pretty much of a mess, 
dried out bedding, and took on fuel. We 
spent five days on the beautiful Columbia 
River, going 100 miles up to Portland 
and 36 miles beyond that with a large 
party of cousins and guests on board. 
The Columbia River above Portland is 
very beautiful, but requires great care in 
navigating as the sand bars are constantly 
shifting. 

“We again left Astoria on Sunday, 
May 31, at 7:10 a.m. We found it moder¬ 
ately rough, but not breaking on the 
Bar. Seas were again running about 12 
feet high. 

‘ ‘We ran into Gray’s Harbor, Washing¬ 
ton, at 1:25 p.m. and anchored among the 
fishing fleet. Monday morning, June 1, 
we left Gray’s Harbor at 5:00 a.m. and 
had a rougher and more dangerous pas¬ 
sage across the Bar than I ever want to 
experience again. 

"At 4:00 p.m. we entered the Straits 
of Juan de Fuca where with following 
seas we could make better time, and at 
8:40 p.m. docked at Port Angelus with 
just sufficient light to find our way in a 
strange harbor. We did not leave until 
12:30 p.m. the next day, and cruised 
leisurely along the shore, exploring bays 
and passages until 6:00 p.m. when we 
anchored in Oak Bay. 

"Wednesday, June 3, we left at 8:30, 
and after the novel experience of going 
through the government locks in the ship 
canal we reached Lake Union dry dock in 
Seattle. There Seyelyn was put in dry dock 
to be cleaned, painted, and varnished, 
and have minor repairs made. . . . 

"On Monday, June 22, Charles E. 
Sydnor, a teacher in the Pasadena 
Junior College, arrived by steamer. As 
he and Mr. Rathbun were to be my guests 
for the cruise to Alaska, we were about 
ready to start, but as there was to be a 
race to Victoria, the next Sunday, I 
decided to wait and go into the race. 

"Wednesday, June 24, Mr. Peterson, 
the branch office manager of Johnson 
Service Company in Seattle, took Mr. 
Sydnor and me in his car up on Mt. 
Baker where we had the novel experience 
of glissading down snow slopes. The snow 
was ten feet deep in the road beyond the 
Lodge and was being cleared away by 
blasting and motor shovels. 

“Sunday, June 28, we started in the race 
to Victoria at 9:40 a.m. There was only 
one other cruiser in the race, the 115-foot 
Sueja III owned by Capt. Jas. Griffith of 
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Seattle. Seyelyn was formerly the first 
Sueja and when he had this boat built I 
bought her from Capt. Griffith four years 
ago. We finished the race at 3:22 p.m. 
off the Royal Victoria Yacht Club, 
Cadboro Bay, Vancouver Island, beating 
Sueja III by several minutes, thereby win¬ 
ning the Hathaway Motor Boat Trophy. 

"Wednesday, July 1, we left at 5:50 
a.m. and ran up the heavily wooded, 
mountainous coast, 98 miles to Princess 
Louisa Inlet, where we tied up at the head 
of the Inlet at 2:15 p.m. This is one of the 
most beautiful places I have ever seen. 
The inlets along this coast are much like 
the Norwegian fjords. This particular 
one is from one to two miles wide and 
ten miles long, and the mountains rise 
sheer about 3,000 feet and then back of 
that up to 6,000 or 8,000 feet, and the 
upper parts are snow covered. There are 
hundreds of waterfalls falling down the 
cliffs — some of them directly into the 
water. It seemed to me very much like 
going to Yosemite in a boat. 

"The next day we started on, running 
103 miles, and tied up to a boom of logs 
below Seymour Narrows at 4:55 p.m. 
I was pilot this day, Mr. Sydnor not 
felling well. 

' ‘From then on we ran every day among 
the thousands of islands and through 
narrow passages and narrows, some of 
which had to be taken at slack tide on 
account of the strong currents. 

"We reached Prince Rupert, B. C., 
about noon on July 6, ana Ketchikan, 
Alaska, at 5:00 p.m. on the seventh. Re¬ 
mained thereuntil 2:00 p.m. on the ninth, 
when we continued up the Tongass 
Narrows, and anchored at 8:20 p.m. in 
Steamer Bay. We were now getting so 
far north that it did not get entirely dark 
all night. 

"Monday, July 20, we left Goddard 
at 7:45 and ran the ten miles to the head 
of Redoubt Bay. Here is a dam, partly 
natural and partly artificial, holding back 
the water of Redoubt Lake. The Russians 
built the dam and had a grist mill here 
from which flour was shipped to San 
Francisco during the gold rush. We fished 
in the lake and picked blueberries until 
noon, when we started back to Sitka. 

"Twenty-Six minutes later in mid¬ 
channel where the chart shows ten fath¬ 
oms of water, our keel scraped over the 
top of a pinnacle rock, while we were 
going full speed. The rock jammed the 
rudder up into the hull and bent one of 
the propeller shafts. The boat commenced 
to leak badly and it looked as if we were 
in a serious position. We could run the 
port engine, but could not steer. Keeping 
the engine running, however, kept the 
water from rising above the floor, as the 
power bilge pump is on that engine. 
Fishing boats were going by a half-mile 
away and we tooted the whistle and shot 
off a whole box of blank shells in the 
yacht cannon without being able to 
attract their attention, and were just 
about to beach the boat when a fishing 
boat finally arrived. 

"We were towed the eight miles to 
Sitka. The job requiring three hours and 
it then being high tide, we went on to a 


cradle, there being no dry docks or marine 
railways in Sitka. At low water that 
night, the leak in the hull was stopped, 
so that when the tide came in again 
Seyelyn floated. At the next low water we 
learned that it would be impossible to 
repair the damage to the rudder and pro- 
pellor shaft there. Finally, after much 
telegraphing to the Board of Under¬ 
writers, I arranged to be towed to Ketchi¬ 
kan by the big halibut boat Sitka which 
happened to come in preparing to go 
fishing. We left Sitka lashed alongside the 
halibuter and using our own port engine, 
so that we were traveling at eight knots, 
which is the top speed of the halibuter 
itself. Thus we were furnishing our own 
motive power and the big boat merely 
served to steer us. Fortunately, it was 
smooth all the way so there was very 
little chafing. 

"We left Sitka at 5:05 p.m. July 22, 
and at 8:55 p.m., after running 27 miles, 
we dropped anchor as the tide was not 
right to go through Sergieus Narrows, 
but on the 23rd we left at 3:00 a.m. and 
ran steadily until 11:20 a.m. on the 24th, 
having been towed 272 nautical miles. 
Late in the afternoon we went on to the 
marine railways. 

"By July 28 everything was going well 
on the repairs, and it was evident there 
was nothing more that I could do there. 
I had received a telegram from Hon. 
W. C. Shelly of Vancouver accepting 
my offer to buy his C ora Marie, trading in 
Seyelyn. So at midnight I left on the big 
Canadian National steamer Prince Henry. 
I arrived in Vancouver on the 30th at 
10:30 a.m. and had a conference with Mr. 
Shelly and marine attorneys and arranged 
all the details of the transfer of Cora Marie 
to me. 

"The Cora Marie is a 107-foot heavily 
built Diesel cruiser launched in 1930, 
and just my idea of what a cruiser should 
be, capable of going anywhere, with a 
4,000-mile cruising radius. 

“I made a trip to Seattle on insurance 
matters and then returned to Vancouver 
where I stayed on Cora Marie and every 
day took lessons in handling the big ship. 

"Meanwhile, my guests and crew had 
stayed with Seyelyn in Ketchikan and the 
repairs were completed. They left there 
at 6:35 a.m. on August 9 and reached 
Vancouver at 7:00 p.m. on August 12, 
making very long runs. So ended the last 
cruise of Seyelyn under my ownership. 
The cruise lasted 111 days, including the 
stopovers at San Francisco and Seattle, 
during which time she covered 4,193 
nautical miles. I ran her 12,230 nautical 
miles in the exactly four years that I 
owned her. 

"Thursday we transferred personal be¬ 
longings from one boat to the other and 
Friday Mr. Shelly' took Seyelyn to Seattle 
and I took Cora Marie where we completed 
the exchange of boats, Seyelyn being 
American Registry and the Cora Marie 
British. 

"The cruise of the Cora Marie down the 
coast from Seattle was a very comfortable 
and enjoyable one, but without any 
particular incident. We left Seattle at 
6:00 a.m. Saturday, August 22 and, ex¬ 


cept that we had to anchor in the straits 
for two hours on account of dense fog, 
we ran steadily to San Francisco, arriving 
at 10:30 a.m. on the 25th, our running 
time being about three days and two 
hours for the 785 nautical miles. 

“That eveningFrankand Mrs. Coombes 
and their son, Preston, had dinner with 
us at the Yacht Club, and I showed them 
all over Cora Marie which accounts for 
the note you received from Frank. 

“We left San Francisco, Wednesday, 
August 26, at 8:20 and reached Santa 
Barbara at 11:50 the next day. There we 
stayed the rest of the day and all of Friday 
to clean the ship up for our home coming. 
Left Santa Barbara Saturday, August 29 
at 6 a.m. and reached the California 
Yacht Club, Los Angeles, at 2:47 p.m. 
where all the folks were down to welcome 
us, and were very much pleased with the 
new ship." 

Lester Gardner writes: "I am sorry that 
I cannot get over for the dinner. I have 
been through much like everyone else 
and am now selling apples hoping that 
the hot weather will last so that mv old 
clothes will keep me warm through the 
winter. But see what Charley Wing is 
doing. The plutocrat." He enclosed a 
post card from Charley from Bermuda 
with a picture of the bar of the Roy r al 
Prince. 

Charley Hurter dropped in on December 
22. He has of late been supervising the 
use of explosives in tunnel work in West 
Virginia. — We note that John S. 
Bleecker has been appointed manager of 
sales at Lukenweld, Inc., a division of 
the Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville, 
Pa. Since he graduated from Technology, 
most of his activities have been confined 
to the executive management of many 
enterprises for Stone and Webster, Day 
and Zimmermann, and Bates, Inc. 

We have the sad news of the death of 
the following classmates: Philip H. 
Dater, July 12, 1931, Portland, Ore.; 
William D. Blackmer, August 4, 1931, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Outerbridge Horsey, 
October 26, 1931, New York, N. Y. We 
also regret to report the death of Percival 
Lombard on January 22. Lombard was 
sick at the time of our last reunion, but 
he took an interest in helping with the 
planning and some of us remember on that 
occasion stopping in to see his plantation 
at Forestdale on Cape Cod. The Boston 
Transcript of January 23 gives the follow¬ 
ing account: 

"Percival Hall Lombard, who died 
yesterday at his home, 619 Boylston 
Street, Brookline, was the son of Jacob 
Hall and Mary (Swift) Lombard, and 
was a descendant of Governor Bradford 
and Stephen Hopkins. He was graduated 
from Harvard with the Class of '95 and 
three years later from Technology. 

“He was deeply interested in antiqua¬ 
rian research work, centering much of his 
time on excavation and reproduction of 
the old Pilgrim Dutch trading post at 
Bourne. At the time of his death he was 
engaged in preparing an article on the 
trading post for Old Time New England 
the magazine of the Society for the Pres¬ 
ervation of New England Antiquities. 
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"Mr. Lombard was a member of the 
Society of Mayflower Descendants, Presi¬ 
dent of the Bourne Historical Society, and 
a member of The Country Club, the Har¬ 
vard Club, and the Union Club.” 

Dickson Q. Brown has just sent in 
a paper containing the announcement 
of the death of Lewis Starr Streng, 
Vice-President in charge of operation, 
Louisville Gas and Electric Company, 
Louisville, Ky., on December 24, 1931. — 
Arthur A. Blanchard, Secretary , Room 
4-160, M. I. T., Cambridge, Mass. 

1899 

Scant and meager is the news of '99 men 
this month. Philip Burgess and Everett 
Hinckley have new addresses. Burgess 
receives mail now at 568 E. Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio, and Hinckley at 24 
Tenney Avenue, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Gardner Barry wrote from Sandwich, 
Mass., of a skating bout that left him 
lame but happy after the first soreness 
wore off. The holiday season at Sandwich 
was a welcome change and on Twelfth 
Night there was a merry party at his 
home to which came Nellie Coombs and 
Grace Stratton and a party of their 
friends. Gardner expressed the wish that 
more of the old friends might have been 
present, and I'm sure the old friends 
reciprocate. 

Newton D. Benson passed away on 
November 18 at his residence 3 Circuit 
Drive, Edgewood, Providence, R. I. — 
W. Malcolm Corse, Secretary, 810-18th 
Street, Washington, D. C. Arthur H. 
Brown, Assistant Secretary, 53 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

1900 

The holidays were brightened by 
Christmas cards from the following: 
Patch, Bowditch, Howe, Crowell, Fitch, 
Allen, Beekman, Westcoat, and Charlie 
Smith. Thanks to all. 

The day that General Depression made 
his meanest gesture, the pen pusher was 
on his way back from Long Wharf, hav¬ 
ing found out that starting times were 
necessary, when who should come along 
but Ziegler, full of pep, good cheer, and 
stories and proceeded to prove that it was 
no time to end everything. If it should 
be the readers' good luck to meet up 
with Percy, get him to tell you the one 
about Daniel in the lion’s den. 

Frederic E. Everett, Commissioner of 
the New Hampshire State Highway 
Department, was honored at Salt Lake 
City in October by being elected Presi¬ 
dent of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials. The current 
issue of the organization carries a full- 
page photo facing toward the east, as 
ever. While we are on the subject of the 
Everett family, it is interesting to note 
that Douglas, Fred’s son, playing on the 
University Club hockey team again this 
year, has been selected as one of the 
forwards in the U. S. Olympic games. 

A recent issue of the Northwestern 
University Alumni news had a very in¬ 
teresting article, parts of which follow: 
— "In a lecture before a group of 300 
scientists and physicians at the McKin- 


lock Campus on July 22, Dr. Arthur I. 
Kendall, Professor of Research Bacteri¬ 
ology of the Medical School, made the 
first announcement of a new method for 
the isolation and cultivation of bacteria 
in the filterable state. It consists of a new 
food, called ‘K medium' for use in arti¬ 
ficial nourishment, by means of which 
bacteria are changed from invisible to 
visible form. This announcement is con¬ 
sidered another great stepping stone on 
the path of the microbe hunters, since 
the way is now opened for a more thor¬ 
ough and exact knowledge of many dis¬ 
eases through a better understanding of 
the living organisms which cause them. 
Medical men who are acquainted with 
Dr. Kendall’s recent contribution regard 
it as a great forward step in bacteriology. 
Dean Irving S. Cutter of the Medical 
School sees in the discovery something 
‘as startling to the scientific world as 
were the discoveries of Pasteur’ 
Kendall was in Course VII. 

Quite a good-sized ray of sunshine 
beamed into the sanctum recently in the 
form of our Class Poet, one Howe, who 
gave every evidence of the fact that the 
air in Littleton is much better than it is 
in Boston. A few days later his unique 
Christmas card showing the house was 
unfolded and all in all he is the envy of 
the Class, cider included. — C. Burton 
Cotting, Secretary, 111 Devonshire Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


1901 

From the Washington Post of late 
December I learn that Allen McDaniel 
has been elected President of the Wash¬ 
ington Society of Engineers. This is 
apparently a Technology preserve as 
Allen's three immediate predecessors in 
office were Truscott '01, Hunnewell ’97, 
and Parker '99. The motto of the Society 
is “No foreigners need apply.” Allen, 
by the way, has been a somewhat prolific 
author, having published three books 
on various phases of excavation and a 
good many articles on divers aspects of 
his varied and extensive engineering 
experience. He was the first recipient of 
the Wason medal of the American Con¬ 
crete Institute, just why, I do not know. 

Fred Sexton, who for many years has 
been Director of Technical Education in 
Nova Scotia with headquarters in Hali¬ 
fax, was married in late November to 
Miss Anne Smith. The present Mrs. 
Sexton was formerly secretary to the 
President of Arcadia College. 

Bill Sweetser, still collecting antiques 
at Orono, Maine, and professing mechani¬ 
cal engineering at the university, writes 
in as follows: “Have seen more or less of 
Ned Seaver this summer and fall and 
finally placed an order through his office 
for a Foster-Wheeler condenser for the 
Crosby Laboratory” (adv.). Apparently 
Neddy may be slow, hut he is a certain 
salesman. Bill resumes, “Roger Wight 
was in town during September on busi¬ 
ness and spent an afternoon and evening 
with me." He doesn’t say what Roger 
was selling but mentions pathetically 
that they played contract during the eve¬ 
ning. With Roger's mastery of the Cul¬ 


bertson-Lenz system of organized may¬ 
hem, the quietude of peaceful Orono 
must have been considerably dented. The 
contiguity of Bangor, however, to say 
nothing of the Niben Club, makes a trip 
to Orono something to be sought after. 
(There is a canoe club there, too, about 
which pleasant things can be said.) 

I have had a blow — I am free to con¬ 
fess it — and I am but slowly recovering 
from the trauma. Frederick Gardner 
Clapp, XII, well known as a consulting 
geologist, petroleum engineer, Mesopo¬ 
tamian aviator, and international tramp, 
has apparently settled down at last for 
he sends me as his present address one 
that was given me some months ago. 
There is something wrong in the oil busi¬ 
ness or else Freddy has looked at all of 
the oil fields in the world and from now 
on writes his professional reports on the 
basis of former notes. This last seems 
more probable. The family are said to be 
looking forward to meeting father, hav¬ 
ing heard many pleasant things about 
him for the past two decades. 

Charlie Auer, who is still patrolling the 
Mexican border with occasional detours 
to Juarez, has just been elected President 
of the El Paso chapter, Reserve Officers 
Association. The local club has just enter¬ 
tained Dr. Tryon in his swing around the 
country and Charlie regarded him as a 
great success as a visiting fireman. 

Ted Brigham sent in a note a short 
time ago but was apparently in an emo¬ 
tional mood when he penned it and the 
sheet is obscured with concealing blots 
and occasional blisters which I ascribe 
to a lachrimal source. He says he has no 
change, there ain’t no interesting news, 
California is a long way off —this does 
not seem to me to be an unmitigated curse 
— and that he was busted wide open by 
not attending the Thirtieth Reunion. His 
saccharine vocation, however, is un¬ 
altered and he continues to lavish sweet¬ 
ness on all and sundry. 

Arthur Hayden, with an ill-concealed 
venom which I am not wholly able to 
understand, writes to inform me that he 
is not yet mentioned in Who’s Who in 
the Cemeteries. 

And thus depression hits us all. In my 
next letter I am going to send you, in 
condensed form, my panacea for the pres¬ 
ent business depression, which in all 
modesty I will concede is far superior to 
anything that has yet been given pub¬ 
licity. Based on the theory of relativity, 
reviving the early frugality of New 
England hybridized with the opulance of 
southern California, and with a leaf on 
gold digging from Mr. Hoover’s own 
book, it contains elements of novelty 
which will appeal or irritate; both are 
salutary. 

And as an epithalamium remember the 
1934 Reunion. — Allan Winter Rowe, 
Secretary, 4 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

1902 

Here is a cheerful note — the Vermont 
Marble Company has so much business 
that they have had to put up an extensive 
addition to one of their mills in Proctor. 
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Ic looks as though Red had been hustling 
around and breaking a hole through the 
general congealment of business. Inci¬ 
dentally, in order to have the job done 
right. Red has placed the order for this 
new mill with the Sawyer Construction, 
so Adrian is another ’02 man who has 
really got some business. 

At the dinner of the Technology Club 
of New York on January 19, there were 
present Vice-President and Mrs. Kellogg, 
Ex-President and Mrs. Place, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack Fruit and Miss Esther, and 
Frank Montgomery and his son-in-law. 
Vice-President Kellogg reports that a 
good time was had by all. 

Dana McLean Greeley of Lexington, 
Mass., eldest son of our redoubtable class¬ 
mate, Roger, was married December 27 
to Miss Deborah Webster, also of Lexing¬ 
ton. Young Greeley is pursuing his stud¬ 
ies in the School of Theology at Harvard 
University, having taken his AB degree 
at Harvard last June. The young couple 
are residing on Irving Street, Cambridge. 
Roger’s younger son, Roland Greeley, 
also graduated from Harvard last year 
and is now taking graduate work in city 
planning at the University. 

The younger generation is making 
progress all along the line, as we have 
just heard of the engagement of Austin A. 
Patch, younger son of our classmate 
Claude, to Miss Zoa Newhall of Stone- 
ham. — Frederick H. Hunter, Secretary, 
Box 11, West Roxbury, Mass. Burton 
G. Philbrick, Assistant Secretary, 246 
Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 

1904 

As usual the amount of material for 
these notes is rather small but quite 
interesting. 

The following clipping from the Bos¬ 
ton Evening Globe of Dec. 26, 1931, was 
accompanied by a picture showing Mr. 
and Mrs. Kalmus standing in their 
candle-lighted window in their home 
in Beverly Hills, Calif. I have not seen 
Herb for some time and from the picture 
it would seem that he has put on some 
weight in the interim. ’’The custom of 
burning candles in some windows during 
the Christmas season has been introduced 
at Beverly Hills, Calif., by Dr. and Mrs. 
Herbert T. Kalmus, of Boston. 

“Both Dr. and Mrs. Herbert T. Kalmus 
are well known in Boston and vicinity. 
Dr. Kalmus was born in Chelsea less than 
50 years ago, and is a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He is president of the Technicolor Motion 
Picture Corporation with laboratories 
in Boston and Hollywood. 

"He has traveled all over the country 
and he has sufficient degrees from various 
colleges and universities all over the 
world to start a small alphabet of his 
own. Mrs. Kalmus is a color expert too, 
one of the few throughout the country. 
They make their home on Bay State 
Road, this city.” 

A clipping from the Portland (Maine) 
News of December 15,1931, gives us some 
information regarding one of our class¬ 
mates from whom we seldom hear. 
“William F. Goodwin, the dean of auto¬ 


mobile dealers in Biddeford and Saco, 
can point to almost a quarter century in 
the business. He entered the industry 
when it was in its infancy, at a time when 
real courage was needed for a plunge into 
what was regarded by most as an over¬ 
emphasized fad that would soon vanish. 

“Starting on a small scale, Mr. Good¬ 
win has built up one of the largest auto¬ 
mobile businesses in York County. 

"Mr. Goodwin was born in Biddeford 
and is a graduate of Biddeford High 
School and the University of Maine. 
He is also a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

“Upon his graduation, Mr. Goodwin 
entered the electrical business in Bidde¬ 
ford. It was not long, however, before he 
saw the possibilities in the new industry 
and entered into the automobile business 
where the first National store is now 
located on Main Street, near Harmon’s 
Corner. 

“With the continued growth of the 
automobile, Mr. Goodwin was forced 
to seek larger quarters for his business 
and some time ago constructed the large 
and modem building which today houses 
the Biddeford Motor Mart. 

“Mr. Goodwin is prominent in local, 
civic and fraternal affairs, being a mem¬ 
ber of all the Masonic bodies as well as 
vice president of the Biddeford and Saco 
Chamber of Commerce. He is also a char¬ 
ter member and a former president of the 
Biddeford and Saco Rotary Club. 

"Mr. Goodwin is married, his wife 
being the former Rose Deering, the 
daughter of the late John M. Deering, 
former cattle commissioner of Maine and 
lives at 435 Main Street, Saco. One 
daughter, Dorothy A., a graduate of 
Thornton Academy and Smith College, 
is a student in the Boston College School 
of Interior Decorating.” This clipping 
was accompanied by a photograph of 
Bill which was a very good likeness of 
him as I remember him. 

As many of you will doubtless remem¬ 
ber, Bill was one of the quartette, the 
other three members of it being George 
Fairfield, Gus Hill and the late Toxey 
Dow, and what acts of deviltry this quar¬ 
tette used to think up for the entertain¬ 
ment of the rest of the class! Fairfield 
seemed to take peculiar delight in harass¬ 
ing poor Arlo Bates in his English lecture. 

I have very distinct recollections of 
Bill Goodwin as the cornet player in the 
old freshman band, the first of its kind. 
Fairfield also played in the band, per¬ 
forming on the bass horn, to the edifica¬ 
tion of everybody in his vicinity. 

Sometimes I have an inclination to sit 
down and write a book of reminiscences 
on the experiences of the Class of 1904, 
and if more material for class notes is 
not forthcoming in the future, I may be 
forced to do this in order to maintain our 
space in The Review. 

Currier Lang has been in this vicinity 
for some time in a search for some indus¬ 
try with which to occupy his time. I had 
lunch with Currier and Mert Emerson 
recently and at that time he had been 
unable to find such an opening as he de¬ 
sired. — Joe Haraden was in Boston 
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spending the Christmas holidays and we 
had lunch together and spent a very 
pleasant afternoon, during which we 
attempted to play a little indoor golf at 
the University Club. We enjoyed it, but 
believe the outdoor variety is preferable. 

I hope that this issue of notes finds you 
all well and that it may possibly have 
the effect of moving you to communicate 
with me with reference to some of our 
classmates from whom I seldom hear. — 
Henry W. Stevens, Secretary, 12 Garrison 
Street, Chestnut Hill, Mass. Amasa M. 
Holcombe, Assistant Secretary, 3305~18th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

1905 

Harold Hixon emerges with: "Your 
letter of inquiry about my existence came 
as a pleasant surprise after these many 
years of apparent absence from the roll of 
active alumni. It does seem strange, 
though, that I should be so eager to find 
the reports on 1905 in The Review each 
month, and how much pleasure I get in 
reading about the good things which 
have happened to men I once knew. 

"I was quite pleased with myself a few 
years ago when I got into the same ele¬ 
vator in the Palmer House in Chicago 
with Hool and could remember his name 
immediately when I hadn't seen him since 
1905. He was kind enough to say that I 
had saved more of my hair than he, but 
couldn’t refrain from commenting on 
how white it was. I have visited Tech 
only once since the dedication of the new 
buildings, and then only during the 
summer vacation so it seemed rather 
desolate. 

“For the past 21 years I have drawn 
my pay checks from various subsidiaries 
of the New Jersey Zinc Company and 
even now they come with reasonable 
regularity. Some people seem to believe 
that my birthplace was in a zinc furnace 
retort. 

"Just now my efforts are not strictly 
metallurgical, but the real job is in trying 
to fill the dinner pails of 500 men, and 
supply milk to their youngsters, when 
there is work for only 250. If we are suc¬ 
cessful this winter, we will have accom¬ 
plished much. For statistical records I 
have the title and duties of Superintend¬ 
ent of the Mineral Point Zinc Company 
at Depue, Ill.” 

According to the program of the Inter¬ 
national Coal Conference in Pittsburgh, 
"George I. Rhodes is Vice-President of 
Ford, Bacon, and Davis of New York 
City. As chief engineer of this firm, he 
has been connected with the construction 
of some of the most extensive pipe-line 
systems in this country. Since his gradua¬ 
tion from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1905, he has been engaged 
in work closely related to public utilities. 
'Natural Gas and Bituminous Coal’ is 
the subject of the paper he will deliver.” 
And which he will probably deny. 

The following letter from Jack Flynn 
arrived in November: "This is just a note 
to inform you that I am back in the 
States, having arrived about two weeks 
ago from London. I rather expect to 
stay here in my own country for the 
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winter, although there is a possibility 
of going over to England again for a 
short time in February to handle some 
legal matters in which my company is 
interested. 

"My sister and I spent the summer in 
London, but managed to get around and 
see the beauty spots of Dorset, Surrey, 
Sussex, and Kent. I understand and appre¬ 
ciate fully why Englishmen are so proud 
of their country. It certainly is beautiful 
and worthy of the strong fight they are 
putting up to keep the shadow of Com¬ 
munism, which is stalking across Europe, 
from blotting out the little bit of sun 
that still shines on Merry England. 

"I made several airplane flights across 
England, principally toward Holland, 
where we had considerable business this 
summer, and could tell you quite a lot 
about the geography of the Lowlands. 
Incidentally, on the last trip from Croy- 
den, my plane carried a half ton of gold 
in bars on an order from a bank in Am¬ 
sterdam. The gold was packed in small 
boxes and scattered about the passenger 
compartment, quite without guard, and 
I developed a contempt for the stuff, 
which seems absurd now, since I arrived 
back home and found the enormous sur¬ 
plus which Europeans blame us for 
hoarding is quite safely locked up or 
buried, or totally exhausted; anyway, 
it certainly is non-evident. 

"lam rather amazed at the extent to 
which this shadow of depression covers 
our own country. Of course I have met 
up with it around the map, but did not, 
and do not yet, see any reason for a 
country as young and as strong, and as 
rich in natural resources as this, to be so 
profoundly pessimistic about its present 
and its future." 

A note from Grove Marcy reads: 
"Contacts with '05 men seem to have 
set into a pattern. I see Hub Kenway 
frequently and get a bill from him now 
and then for patent work on some jim- 
crack. Perkins mit frau gave Marcy mit 
frau a sound drubbing at badminton 
lately. A card from Bill Spalding at 
Christmas struck a responsive note when 
he told of his two boys outfitting for a 
week at winter Scout Camp, both for 
the camping we used to do together, and 
because I am getting quite a kick out of 
scouting with my own youngster. Harry 
Wentworth is one of the strong men in 
Scouting in Newton, and getting to be 
quite a factor in the community.” 

Badminton. What’s that? A sort of 
mature battledore and shuttlecock for 
middle-aged folk too slow for ping- 
pong? Your secretary has a thought and 
says, "I recall, while in high school, a 
large set of sports books called The Bad¬ 
minton Library. I had studied the volume 
on Figure Skating. (Ever see it, George? 
George Jones is our most expert figure 
skater. He waltzes and breaks partners’ 
ribs.) I was trying to develop then as a 
figure skater, worked at it some with Hub 
Kenway on Crystal Lake, Newton Center. 
Neither Hub nor I was a Maribel Vinson. 

"When in London in 1904, my father 
took me to call upon an English friend 
who lived in one of those old and pic¬ 


turesque lodgings somewhere near The 
Bank. My eye lit upon the Badminton 
Library. I said to our host, I was much 
interested in one of those books’. ’Which 
one,' said he. 'Figure Skating'. ‘I wrote 
it’. And it was true. I was in the presence 
of the master. ’' Which has nothing what¬ 
soever to do with the Perkinses beating 
the Marcys. 

One day your secretary had some time 
in New York and called upon Hallett 
Robbins at the office of the Oriental Con¬ 
solidated Mining Company only to find 
that he had been for several months in 
the west. His address is Box 404, Glen¬ 
dale, Calif. We were shown his photo¬ 
graph. The most startling change was the 
absence of the mush with which he was 
adorned at graduation. Next we tried 
Ralph Whitcomb, thinking that he might 
have returned from Russia without pub¬ 
licity. He is still over there, care of J. G. 
White & Company, Ltd., 9 Cloak Lane, 
Cannon Street, London E.C. 4. We talked 
with his former secretary hoping to get 
some inside stuff and she insisted four 
times that he was "very busy.” Well 
trained. Then we tramped down to 120 
Wall Street, in the rain, to see Frank 
Drake but he was in conference. Not 
much luck that day. 

Harry Nabstedt reports back in Daven¬ 
port, Iowa, where his address is 1028 
West 9th Street. — Carl Danforth was 
playing golf, way up in Bangor, the 
middle of January, which sounds like a 
record. — Ros Davis admits tennis at 
about the same time (indoor). — Ralph 
Fladley intimates that he is playing tennis 
but fails to explain whether it is in or out. 
— A Christmas card from Bill Motter 
shows a change of residence to 980 Edge- 
wood Avenue, Pelham Manor, N. Y. — 
Frank Elliott says that, due to the U. S. 
Tariff, he is no longer making his annual 
buying trips to Czechoslovakia. 

Can somebody furnish a clue to the 
whereabouts of any of the following 
who have been on the list of missing for 
several years? At last report Eugene Lom¬ 
bard was at the Park Works of the Cru¬ 
cible Steel Co., Pittsburgh. Ned Jewett’s 
last address, from which mail has been 
returned, was 80 Haven Avenue, New 
York City. Flarry Atwood was for a time 
in Monson, Mass., manufacturing air¬ 
planes or airplane parts. He seems to have 
left. Frank Webster was last with the 
Sykes Company, Chicago, but a letter is 
returned with "moved left no address.” 

Here’s another one from the Boston 
Transcript, of December 14. It would pay 
us to subscribe — and read. "E. W. 
Wiggins, 53-year-old aviation enthusiast, 
qualified for his Federal private pilot’s 
license at the Rhode Island State Airport 
in Providence last week. Mr. Wiggins, 
who is head of the E. W. Wiggins Air¬ 
ways at the State Airport, also has bases 
at Fitchburg and Framingham. For sev¬ 
eral years he has been interested in flying, 
but has always been too busy to take it 
up seriously. All members of his family 
fly consistently as passengers in any of 
his 11 airplanes. Mr. Wiggins is thought 
to be the oldest holder of a Federal license 
in New England.” 


Another sad record. A card from his 
son reports the death of Stuart Wells 
Benson in Pittsburgh on December 23, 
1931. Stuart was born in Manlius, New 
York, on June 5, 1881, and prepared for 
Tech at Dedham High School. He played 
on the Mandolin Club, was manager and 
leader of the Banjo Club, took part in 
one Tech Show and was a member of 
K,S. 

After graduation, he was for a year 
with The Industrial Laboratories in 
New York, then with the Tramway 
Engineering Department of the Trenton 
Iron Co.- When the American Steel and 
Wire Co. took over the plant, he became 
Assistant Tramway Engineer at Trenton. 
In 1930 he was Field Engineer, Aerial 
Tramways, San Jose, Calif., and, in the 
1925 Register of Former Students, Me¬ 
chanical Engineer, American Steel and 
Wire Co., Rankin Works, Braddock, 
Penn. From our Ten Year Book, we find 
that in 1916 he had four children. He was 
buried in Manlius, N. Y. — Roswell 
Davis, Secretary, Wesleyan Station, Mid¬ 
dletown, Conn. Sidney T. Strickland, 
Assistant Secretary, 20 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

1906 

As news from Hawaii seems to be the 
vogue just at present, we shall open our 
column by producing a letter of Syd 
Carr’s: "I was quite agreeably surprised 
to notice the amount of space you devoted 
in the November issue of ’Technology 
Review’ to my name and the small part I 
played in our Class Reunion on Cape Cod 
this summer. I certainly didn’t expect to 
be featured to the extent that you and 
probably Ned Rowe apparently deemed 
it advisable to do so, ana appreciate very 
much the mention of my name as it may 
tend to bring back to the minds of some 
of our classmates, who were not there, 
that a man by the name of Syd Carr was 
a member of the Class 25 years ago. 

"Since my return here I have seen Bill 
Furer and endeavored to give him a 
mental picture of some of our doings at 
the Reunion and the fellows who were 
there, but I find that many of the events 
of that happy occasion have passed out 
of my memory but were nicely brought 
back again by your write-up in the class 
notes, which I will now carefully pre¬ 
serve for future reference. 

"We certainly all had a good time and 
I, for one, was very glad that I came the 
distance I did for the purpose of meeting 
the fellows again and renewing old 
friendships. I stopped off at Minneapolis 
on my way west and had a day with Cy 
Young not to mention the night I had 
with him, and also stopped at Abe 
Sherman's house in Fitchburg when I 
was up there before leaving the East. 
I didn’t have the pleasure of meeting our 
Class daughter in Abe’s house, as she 
was away, but Abe showed me a picture 
of the beauty. This will serve to extend 
to yourself, Ned Rowe, and the rest of 
the boys who made my stay so pleasant 
during my visit in the East, my good 
thanks and wishes for a merry Christmas 
and happy and prosperous New Year.” 
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With further reference to this same 
subject, we are indebted to Abe Sherman 
for a letter he received from Syd Carr, 
portions of which are as follows: "I am 
living on the other side of the Island, 
at the present time, from Honolulu 
which is about 15 miles from town, 
where we have a house on the beach and 
a nice nine-hole golf course — also plenty 
of Hawaiian 'cheer' — so if Fred Dil¬ 
lon '93 shows up, tell him he will be 
well taken care of. I stopped off at 
Minneapolis on my way West and spent 
a day and night with our old pal Cy 
Young. Unfortunately, Mrs. Young was 
not on deck, as she had flown away with 
her son to some camp in the woods which 
he was attending, so I did not have the 
pleasure of meeting her. Cy seemed to be 
the same old boy as during our college 
days but, in addition, he has attained a 
position of great prominence in Minne¬ 
apolis and I know is considered one of 
the leading business men of the Com¬ 
munity. 

‘‘After leaving Boston I, of course, 
looked up Herb Whiting and spent a 
couple of days with him at his home in 
New Jersey, playing considerable golf 
with Alma and himself. One night we 
drove over to Englewood and called on 
my old chum, Burnell Poole, at the ad¬ 
dress which you gave me, and he was 
tickled to death to see us. As you know, 
Burnell is well known as one of the fore¬ 
most artists, especially in marine etching 
work of the United States and he took 
us downstairs and showed us all of his 
paraphernalia for performing this work, 
as well as explaining to us a new process 
which he has developed which smooths 
and shades out the lines which are 
ordinarily visible in the usual line of 
etchings. I guess you heard of Burnell's 
illness last fall, which rendered him 
inactive for a long period of time, but 
I was happy to find him on the road to 
recovery and he is gradually getting back 
the use of his valuable right arm and 
hand. I met his son and his wife, whom I 
liked very much. I can assure you that 
although Burnell has passed out of the 
engineering line of work and has perhaps 
drifted into a mode of life apart from en¬ 
gineering, he still has a keen interest in 
engineering projects and while he has 
not kept in close touch with the Class, 
it does not by any means signify that his 
interest and friendships with his various 
fellow classmates have in any way 
diminished. 

"During the War Burnell was com¬ 
missioned by the United States and Brit¬ 
ish Governments to prepare etchings of 
various battleships and crafts of both na¬ 
vies, which he did with very good credit 
to himself, and just before his illness he 
received a commission to do the inter¬ 
national yacht races which took place 
at Long Island, which unfortunately he 
had to give up.” 

Those who read the class notes for 
other classes will pardon us for reproduc¬ 
ing this item which appeared under the 
1907 Notes in the January Review: 
"Harry Moody wrote me recently thus: 
'Have just finished reading my Technol¬ 
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ogy Review for November and particu¬ 
larly the very successful Twenty-Fifth 
celebration pulled off by '06 — total 
registration, 81. Now, Nick, you know 
we can't let that '06 bunch put anything 
over an old '01. We've just got to make 
our Twenty-Fifth the biggest and best 
ever.’” Apparently, we gave 1907 some¬ 
thing to shoot at. The Secretary and 
Mrs. Kidder have derived much pleasure 
from going over the Christmas cards 
received from classmates and are happy 
to be thought of by so many members of 
the Class at Christmas time. Charlie 
Wetterer is fully established in New York 
by this time and is living at one Fifth 
Avenue. The Wetterers write that they 
have visited the Pulmans who are living 
in Mountain Lakes, N. J. 

Anyone know the correct addresses 
of the following from whom mail has 
been returned: Capt. George F. Hobson, 
c/o Departmental Quartermaster, Manila, 
P. I.; Helen Ross Hosmer, Albany 
Medical College, Albany, N. Y.? — 
James W. Kidder, Secretary, Room 505, 
261 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
Edward B. Rowe, Assistant Secretary, 
11 Cushing Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

1907 

Once again we have to record the death 
of one of our classmates. Franklin Ripley 
died in Troy, N. H., on January 14, 1932, 
after a brief illness. Your Secretary wrote 
a letter of sympathy, in behalf of the 
Class, to Mrs. Ripley. Franklin was 
President of the Troy Blanket Mills, 
having been connected with this com- 
any ever since 1907. We shall try to 
ave more information regarding his 
passing and his activities during his life 
in the next issue of The Review. 

Edward H. Marsh, XI, has written 
saying that his address is 18 North 
Lexington Avenue, White Plains, N. Y. 
His letterhead indicates that he is a 
deputy commissioner for the Department 
of Health of Westchester County, N. Y. 
Ed graduated from Cornell in 1909 with 
the degree of M.D. and from then until 
1917 engaged in private medical practice. 
In 1917 he became connected with the 
New York State Department of Health 
as sanitary supervisor and continued 
there as consultant in venereal diseases 
and as Secretary until 1927. He is asso¬ 
ciate professor in the Long Island Hospi¬ 
tal Medical College and also lecturer in 
Hygiene in New York University. He was 
married in 1925 and has a son, Edward 
Harvey Marsh, 2d, born February 3,1927. 

The following characteristic note has 
come from John Frank: "Have announce¬ 
ment of the Twenty-Fifth Reunion to 
take place June 17 and am pleased to see 
it. Naturally, you can count on me, 
barring act of God and high water, and 
I am sure that the same applies to Sam 
Marx and, I hope, to Stud Lea veil. 

"Had an interesting meeting the other 
night with an old classmate of ours, Earl 
Reed, whom you will doubtless remem¬ 
ber. Earl is a prominent Chicago architect 
and instructor of architecture at the Art 
Institute. It happened that he, Sam, and 
I all met at the same table at a club dinner. 


Our choice of place and date for our 
Twenty-Fifth Reunion —■ Oyster Flar- 
bors Club, Osterville, Mass., June 17-19, 
1932 — seems to have met with ap¬ 
proval in many quarters. We met Gene 
Potter on the street in Boston not long 
ago, and he said that he has been at the 
club and that it is a delightful place. 
He plans to be on hand next June. —- 
Winslow Robinson told us that he had a 
letter from Charlie Coffin in New York, 
and Charlie says he hopes to attend. 

Tuck Noyes writes from Augusta, 
Maine, that he hopes to be present. 
This is great. No one of these three men 
had ever attended one of our reunions, 
we believe. We hope that many other 
fellows who have been obliged to stay 
away from previous class gatherings will 
join us next June. Then, with the usual 
crowd who wouldn't miss a reunion, 
what a bunch we’ll have! Won’t you men 
who read this write your Secretary stat¬ 
ing whether you hope to attend. John 
Frank makes the helpful suggestion that 
it will interest the class members to know 
from time to time what fellows they may 
expect to meet in Osterville in June, 1932. 
If we may copy the Class of 'll Secretary, 
"write to Nick." — Bryant Nicholas, 
Secretary , 19 Rowe Street, Auburndale, 
Mass. Harold S. Wonson, Assistant 
Secretary, Commonwealth Shoe and 
Leather Company, Whitman, Mass. 

1908 

It is with great regret that we report 
the death of Miss Mabel Keyes Babcock 
on December 3, 1931. Miss Babcock 
was one of New England's best known 
landscape architects, and among her best- 
known accomplishments are the Presi¬ 
dent's garden at Technology, the planting 
around Arlington Street Church, portions 
of the grounds at Wellesley and Bates 
Colleges, as well as many private estates. 
— News has also been received of the 
death of Walter J. E. Barcus, who died in 
Detroit last September. 

George S. Coleman has recently been 
made district engineer of the sewer 
service of the Public Works Department 
of the City of Boston. — The San An¬ 
tonio section of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers was addressed 
recently by Harold Smith Osborne, 
transmission engineer of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, in 
connection with an exposition of inter¬ 
national telephone service held there. 

We note that we have omitted to re¬ 
port the death of Waldo C. York, who 
passed away last July. We quote a letter 
received from Frances Oliver York: 
"In behalf of the family of Waldo C. 
York, I wish to thank the members of 
this class for the spray of beautiful 
roses. This expression of your sympathy 
was deeply appreciated." 

It is also with regret that we announce 
the death of Winthrop D. Ford on January 
27. He served in the navy during the 
World War, rising to the rank of lieu¬ 
tenant. He leaves his widow and a 
daughter. 

Louis S. Gordon is now located at Room 
2202, 245 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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The second get-together dinner of the 
1931-32 season was held Tuesday eve¬ 
ning, February 9, at Walker Memorial. 
Those present were: Beede, Coffin, Hatch, 
Mayo, Skillings, Heath, Booth, Wells, 
Carter. As this was our Annual Meeting, 
Line Mayo submitted our Treasurer's 
report which showed the class to be sol¬ 
vent, with a small balance to our credit. 
I hope our "funds” can be increased 
materially, for next year we celebrate 
our Twenty-Fifth, which will make 
unusual demands on our treasury. Mayo's 
“dues letter” goes out before long, so 
please remit promptly and plentifully. 

Anyone know the correct address of 
the following from whom mail has been 
returned: John T. Tobin, 43 East Newton 
St., Boston, Mass.? — Harold L. Car¬ 
ter, Secretary , 185 Franklin Street, Bos¬ 
ton, Mass. 

1909 

William Gilman has returned to the 
U. S. A. after about five years’ residence in 
Canton, China, where he was associated 
with the Kwang Tung Electric Supply 
Co., Ltd. Your Secretary was pleased to 
have him call at the office as he went 
through Boston a few days ago. Gilman's 
personal comments on the present situa¬ 
tion in China were particularly interest¬ 
ing. 

"Mollie” Scharff expects to make his 
headquarters in New York City after 
the middle of February. His new address 
will be care of Main & Company, One 
Wall Street. "Mollie” reports that he is 
very busy, and that the prospects for 1932 
are very encouraging. — Edward L. 
Ryerson, Jr., is Chairman of the Illinois 
Governor’s Commission on Unemploy¬ 
ment. 

Joe Parker was engaged as Consult¬ 
ing Engineer for the new underpass 
recently constructed at the junction of 
Charles River Road and Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge, Mass., by the 
Metropolitan District Commission. A 
number of new features were em¬ 
bodied in the design of this structure, 
which has received much favorable 
comment since its dedication the first 
of January. 

Paul Wiswall writes from New York: 
"We had a tableful of 1909's at the Tech 
Club dinner at the Waldorf on the 19th. 
Some of the regulars were unavoidably 
away, but, as usual, we had a showing 
that compared most favorably with that 
of any Class of our age. Around the table 
were Harry Whitaker, George Bowers, 
Jim Critchett, Max Weill, Ridsdale Ellis, 
Frank Loud, Lewis Johnson, Chet 
Pope, George Southgate, and your local 
Secretary. Tom Desmond, who is New 
York State Senator from Newburgh, 
sent a telegram of regret. — Southgate, 
who took some of his work with 1910, 
is with Jim Critchett in the Union Carbon 
& Carbide Corporation offices. George 
Bowers was located in Newark till 
recently, when he went back to his 
home town, Lowell. — Walter King is 
now with Ault & Wiborg, makers of 
printing inks, and is in Cincinnati at 
present. •— Frank Loud has finished his 


work as an engineer on the electrification 
of the Lackawanna Railroad in the Jersey 
commuting zone. He is now at the New 
York office of Jackson & Moreland, who 
were consulting engineers on the Lacka¬ 
wanna job."— Charles R. Main, Sec¬ 
retary, 201 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
Mass. Paul M. Wiswall, Assistant 
Secretary, General Foods Corporation, 250 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Maurice 
R. Scharef, Assistant Secretary, Main & 
Company, One Wall Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

1910 

A good letter from Karl Fernstrom 
caine just too late to appear in last month’s 
issue, so here it is: "I will admit it is 
some time since I wrote and contributed 
anything to our class notes. Life has been 
running along rather quietly from about 
every angle here at Technology. Two 
outstanding occurrences — one sad and 
one most happy — namely in order. Dr. 
Stratton’s sudden death and Dr. Comp¬ 
ton’s advent as our President have been 
of more than passing interest over the 
past 18 months. As for myself, I have 
heard from Harold Lockett recently who 
tells me of his marriage. I haven't replied 
to his fine letter, but will soon as I want 
to congratulate him on his ability and 
achievement, although it has been too 
long deferred. 

"Mrs. Fernstrom and son, Tad, eight 
years old, are wintering and schooling 
at Sarasota, Fla., on the gulf coast of 
Florida whence I have just returned to¬ 
day after spending the most interesting 
and delightful Christmas vacation that 
it has ever been my good fortune to spend 
anywhere. All I could ask that would be 
good for every one of our classmates is 
that they and their families could spend 
a winter or more right there. 

"Peculiarly, even though right here at 
M. I. T. all the time, only one classmate 
has dropped in to see me recently. That 
one man was Maurice Scott Chapin, who 
is busy distributing Philippine mahogany 
out of Providence for the A. C. Dutton 
Lumber Company. He tells me his naval 
architectural training here is helping 
him no end. One never can tell when 
a long dormant experience jumps into 
the breach as a great help.” 

Louis French writes from Milwaukee: 
"Since 1914, I have been engaged in the 
practice of patent law and the soliciting 
of patents and have been endeavoring 
both in the courts and in the Patent Office 
to determine for my clients what is and 
what is not invention. 

"In addition, I have acquired a family, 
comprising a wife and four girls. The 
oldest will be ready for college next year. 
My hobby for several years has been ex¬ 
perimental work in connection with fuel 
injection equipment for automotive type 
oil engines and I hope during the coming 
year to commercially exploit the results 
of this work.” 

The usual grist of clippings about Stuart 
Chase pours in, but we can keep track 
of him outside of the '10 notes. — 
Dudley Clapp, Secretary, 40 Water Street, 
East Cambridge, Mass. 


1911 

Featured by one of Bert Bridges’s 
excellent dinners and followed by the 
usual enjoyable bowling contests, an 
enthusiastic group of Eleveners held a 
midwinter dinner at Walker Memorial 
in late January. In addition to the usual 
interesting talk-around after dinner, those 
present had an extra treat in seeing the 
first showing of movies by Richmond, 
Stewart, and Whitcomb of our Twentieth 
Reunion at Dennie’s Douglas Inn last 
June. Your scribe, being in Boston for the 
January Alumni Council meeting, stayed 
over for this dinner on the succeeding 
evening and others present were: E. J. 
Batty, II; Obie Clark, II; Lester Cush¬ 
man, IV; Jack Herlihy, II; Carl Rich¬ 
mond, I; Norman Wade, II; and A. O. 
Wilson, I. 

Max Kushlan, VI, has written a ref¬ 
erence book for electricians actively 
engaged in installing and maintaining 
electrical equipment in residential, com¬ 
mercial, and industrial buildings and 
outdoors. The publishers, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, seem 
most enthusiastic about the new pub¬ 
lication entitled, "Handbook of In¬ 
dustrial Electricity," and the writer was 
pleased to receive and read with decided 
interest a copy received with the com¬ 
pliments of the author and publishers. 
May your sales exceed your fondest ex¬ 
pectations, Max! 

Unemployment is still with us as these 
notes are written, although by publica¬ 
tion time things should and undoubtedly 
will be better, thanks to the Hoover 
Credit Corporation. All of which is by 
way of introduction to a news item in¬ 
forming us that on January 18, Harold 
Davis, I, associated with the Nashua 
Gummed and Coated Paper Company, 
Nashua, N. H., addressed the Men's 
Club of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Amesbury, Mass., on the subject: 
"What Can the Church Do to Cure 
Unemployment ?' ’ 

Have you heard Rangertone? If not, 
tune in on Station WOR, Newark, N. J., 
Saturday afternoons at 3:30 and hear 
the marvelous Electric Organ (pipeless) 
finally perfected by Dick Ranger, VIII. 
These broadcasts started right after 
New Year’s, and it sure was great to hear 
Dick explain the apparatus and then play 
and demonstrate how the tones are built 
up. Since mid-January guest organists 
have appeared each Saturday with Dick. 
Durn clever, these Hoosiers! 

Old Eagle-Eye, Ros Davis, Secretary of 
’05, called attention to a silly, but care¬ 
less, mistake in our January class notes. 
There your scribe credited some advanced 
mathematical work, which attracted 
the attention of the Associated Press 
Science Editor, to an ’ll man when a 
brother, 1910, was the hero. Richard 
Chace Tolman’10 was the wizard; Ed¬ 
ward Chace Tolman is our classmate. 
Both are college professors in California, 
Richard at California Tech in Pasadena 
and Edward at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia in Berkeley. Pardon, please, 
brothers Tolman, for the mistake! 
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A nice letter from Bill Warner, I, shows 
enthusiasm for an improved year for the 
oil business out thar in Oklahomie! Bill's 
oldest boy is planning to enter the Uni¬ 
versity of Missouri next fall, being now 
at school in Shattuck, Minn., where he is 
captain of the track team and has several 
school records to his credit. His second 
boy is a fine scholar and very talented 
on the piano, Bill says, and he and 
his wife hope this son will go to 
M. I. T. After a tirade against Gover¬ 
nor Bill Murray, Bill ends by saying 
"there are disadvantages as well as 
advantages in living in a new state like 
Oklahoma.” 

It was the writer’s privilege and pleas¬ 
ure in looking out for President Compton 
and Charlie Locke, Alumni Secretary, 
during their visit to the Technology 
Club of Western Maine in Portland in 
mid-January. Dr. Compton gave a fine 
talk on "Engineering and Science vs. 
Economic Depression” and one feature 
of the evening was the showing of 53 
lantern slides of Tech notables "then 
and now," your scribe guessing 48 
correctly. — Charlie Locke, ever watch¬ 
ful of items concerning Technology men, 
advises us that Ivory James, III, who 
for some time has been employed in 
Russia by Ogleby, Norton and Company 
as an ore concentrating engineer, is now 
back home in Denver. 

Charlie Barker, VI, sends greetings 
from Los Angeles and says he manages 
to keep the door open out there "and the 
wolf hasn't come too close — afraid 
he will be made into soup!” He adds: 
"I suppose that by now you have the 
sawdust box around the stove and have 
laid in a plentiful supply of eating to¬ 
bacco.” Now it's time to start cutting 
ice up here, so just three little words in 
conclusion: Write to Dennie! — Orville 
B. Denison, Secretary, Douglas Inn, 
Douglas Hill, Maine. John A. Herlihy, 
Assistant Secretary, 588 Riverside Avenue, 
Medford, Mass. 

1912 

On the first of January a questionnaire 
was mailed to all classmates requesting 
their views on the proposed Twenty- 
Year Reunion. The response has surprised 
us all, and has encouraged us to look 
forward with high hopes for a big suc¬ 
cess. We aren’t going to fill these columns 
at this time with Reunion details and 
propaganda. That will come to you 
through other channels. But lots of news 
has come in with the returned question¬ 
naires. 

Joe Champagne, III, writes that he 
motored to California last summer with 
his wife and two children. For 22 years, 
Joe has been running a successful dancing 
school in Boston, and has recently taken 
over the entire building at 454 Stuart 
Street. Evidently this "depression” thing 
we hear about has by-passed the dancing 
business, and we hereby tender our con¬ 
gratulations to this classmate. 

Earl E. Ferry, VI, writes from Pitts¬ 
field that he is getting a little fatter, but 
can still find plenty of hair to brush. — 
A word from John Hall, XI, Freehold, 


N. J., states that he is still associated 
with the American Public Health Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Walter P. Green, I, 15 Plank Road, 
Waterbury, Conn., briefs his history 
about as follows, "... have not trav¬ 
eled much since leaving Tech. . . . 
Three years with the Engineering Depart¬ 
ment of the American Brass Company 
. . . six years with Scovill Mfg. Co. 
and, since 1923, back with American 
Brass Company. . . . Was married in 
1913 and have two boys . . . one of 
them, Walter, Jr., now a freshman at 
M. I. T. and planning to take Course X 
. . . hope to see you all at the Reunion.’’ 
(Editor's Note. — Same to you Walter, 
we’ll be there.) 

Nicholas T. McNeil, I, is an instructor 
in the Salem High School and Supervisor 
of Salem Evening Schools. He got that 
way after ten years of railroad construc¬ 
tion and other engineering work. (Edi¬ 
tor’s Note. Same here, Mac! We tried 
Civil Engineering for a while, too, and 
now look at us.) McNeil’s address is 104 
Linden St., Salem, Mass. 

"The Greenleaf Construction Com¬ 
pany," writes Harold (Tod) Greenleaf, 

I, "has had its share of work up to the 
middle of 1931, so we cannot complain. 
A card from Henry Babcock recently 
announced the arrival of the fifth daugh¬ 
ter. Bab better call it a day, apparently 
no sons in the deck." 

We got the following scrap of news 
about Arch Eicher indirectly, but from 
sources we believe to be entirely trust¬ 
worthy. A. M. Eicher, XI, was married 
just before Christmas to Agnes Carroll 
in St. Paul’s Church, Cleveland. They 
will live in Cleveland until April and 
then go to Buffalo. Arch is Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the American Construction Com¬ 
pany of Cleveland. 

What is said to be the first porcelain 
enameled home in this country is being 
designed in the offices of C. B. Rowley, 

II, Cleveland. He writes us that it is of 
the Georgian Cottage type, with steel 
studs and floors, four inches of mineral 
wool insulation, stainless steel windows, 
and lots of other novel features which 
Rowley will tell us more about if we get 
him away from the job long enough to 
meet us in June. 

Harold C. Mabbott, II, Captain 
U. S. A., is now stationed at Fort Mon¬ 
roe, Va. Here’s what he says: "Have not 
been hit particularly hard by latest de¬ 
pression because I have been more or less 
depressed from a financial standpoint 
ever since leaving school. I am expecting 
further depression if Congress reduces 
all Federal pay as threatened. However, 
I have no complaints as we are all well 
and happy. Have been in the service 
nearly 15 years and like it.” 

And here's a man whose business has 
been better every year since 1928, and 
that goes for 1931, too. W. T. Roberts, I, 
handling "Acoustex,” which he mod¬ 
estly claims to be the world’s finest 
acoustical material, is evidently gloating 
just a little over the rest of us. And justly 
so! We take our hats off to anybody who 
can show a risingsales curve this pastyear. 


XVII 

Harold Danser, VI, 300 Gramatan Ave., 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., is building an organi¬ 
zation in New York for the sale of a 
Thrift Plan of investment. He has recently 
completed a year’s contract on the same 
kina of endeavor for the Canadian Finan¬ 
cial Founders, Ltd., Montreal. 

Paul M. Tyler, III, is still with the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines in Washington, 
and hopes to make the Reunion. He re¬ 
ports occasional contacts with Jim 
Morley, III, and Walter Triplett, III. 

A. F. Allen, XI, is now with the N. Y. 
State Department of Health as Assistant 
Sanitarian in the Western District cover¬ 
ing water and sewage plants throughout 
seven counties. His office is in Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

At the Alumni Banquet in New York, 
January 19, the class of 1912 had the 
following representation: Mr. and Mrs. 
Page Golsan, VI; Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
A. Cary, I; R. J. Wiseman, VI; Walter F. 
O’Brien, II; Professor E. H. Schell, II; 
and Commander Jerome C. Hunsaker, 
XIII-A. The group enjoyed the demon¬ 
stration of the Rangertone, Dick Ranger’s 
new electronic organ invention, but we 
understand that the atom-smashing dem¬ 
onstration which was planned to thrill 
them failed to do business. 

Jonathan A. Noyes, II, was in New 
York on a business trip a few weeks ago, 
and bought your Assistant Secretary' a 
much-appreciated lunch. We tried to do 
the same for him in Chicago the other 
day, but John was out of town so that’s 
another 35 cents we’ve saved. Anyhow, 
he looks fine, is doing well, and is hoping 
to see you all at the Reunion next June. 

It is with deep regret that we learn of 
the death of Fred S. Dodson, VII, who 
passed away on October 31,1931. Dodson 
was a special agent of the State Mutual 
Life Assurance Company. — Frederick 
J. Shepard, Jr., Secretary, 125 Walnut 
Street, Watertown, Mass. David J. 
McGrath, Assistant Secretary, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

1913 

Anyone know the correct addresses 
of the following from whom mail has 
been returned: William V. Kemp, 40 
W. 40th Street, New York City; Maurice 
E. Levym, 43 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass.; Edwin D. Pratt, 283 Glen Avenue, 
Port Chester, N. Y.? — George P. 
Capen, Secretary, 50 Beaumont Street, 
Canton, Mass. Arthur L. Townsend, 
Assistant Secretary, Room 3-435, M. I. T., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

1914 

Keeping up the custom established 
nearly 15 years ago, the Boston group 
held a luncheon on January 6. No subject 
was brought up for formal discussion, 
but many interesting phases of the indus¬ 
trial situation were talked over. Al¬ 
though we had an attendance of nine, we 
missed four regular members of this 
group. Both Fales and Wilkins were 
confined to their homes with the grippe. 
Fales promptly recovered, but Wilkins 
has had a very hard time of it, the grippe 
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going into a bad case of pneumonia. 
Just before the luncheon Crocker had a 
business engagement, and in view of the 
small number of customers appearing on 
the horizon felt that it was necessary to 
place business above pleasure. Frank 
Ahern has moved to Washington, which 
will make him permanently absent. Inci¬ 
dentally, Frank is well established at the 
Bureau of Standards there and is looking 
forward to seeing any ’14 men who may 
be in Washington. Those attending the 
luncheon were Comey, Atwood, Stump, 
Blakely, Gazarian, Sherman, Horton, 
Trufant, and Richmond. 

The only item of vital statistics re¬ 
ceived during the past month came from 
I. R. Paris, of Washington, D. C. Paris 
reports the arrival on September 26 of his 
first child, a daughter, Helene. 

The award for distinguished service is 
this month made to Bob Townend who 
replied to your Secretary's appeal and 
wrote a real letter. Bob writes in part as 
follows: 

"From 1925 to 1928 I was Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Delaware 
and received my Ph.D. degree from Johns 
Hopkins University in 1927. While teach¬ 
ing proved itself an interesting line and 
with many delightful features, industrial 
work is more lucrative and I resigned to 
become Chemical Director of the Pilot 
Laboratories, Inc., of Arlington, N. J. 

"Early in 1930 I had a chance to join 
the staff of the Calco Chemical Company 
of Bound Brook, N. J. This company is a 
part of the American Cyanamid group and 
at that time, they had plans for reorganiz¬ 
ing their research organization. However, 
the continued depression caused an aban¬ 
donment of these ideas and a curtailment, 
which left me out of a job last summer. 

"But fortunately I made another con¬ 
nection soon which led me into a new 
line. At present I am located with the 
Georgia Rosin Products Company, at 
Savannah, Ga., though my family is still 
in Arlington, N. J., where we own our 
home. Savannah is an attractive city and, 
so far, the climate has been quite de¬ 
lightful and far different from the pene¬ 
trating raw cold of Boston. My work 
relates to naval stores, more particularly 
to rosin and its products. 

"A couple of weeks ago, another fellow 
and 1 took a week-end auto trip through 
a part of Florida, some 840 miles in three 
days. But it was worth it. We got about 
halfway down the state. Oranges were 
selling for four cents a dozen and grape¬ 
fruit for slightly more. In fact in Georgia, 
the paper shell pecans, which have 
brought from 50 to 60 cents a pound in 
years past, can [be bought eight pounds 
for a dollar.” 

Pat Adams' many friends will be inter¬ 
ested in learning that he and Mrs. Adams 
are spending the winter in the hills of 
Vermont. Porter has a beautiful estate 
where he has formerly been spending his 
summers, but in order to regain his 
health, he is staying there through the 
winter. It has been Pat’s aim for some 
time to be able to be in Vermont during 
the winter, and he has at last succeeded 
in bringing this about. 


The returns from the appeal for con¬ 
tributions to the Athletic Fund, so ably 
administered by Dr. Rowe, have not been 
as numerous as we hoped for. We used to 
ask for five dollars, but even one dollar 
looks large now. The contribution list 
is still open, and if you can spare a dollar 
for a worthy cause, please send it along 
to your Secretary, who will see that it is 
promptly forwarded to Dr. Rowe. — 
Harold B. Richmond, Secretary , 30 Swan 
Road, Winchester, Mass. George K. 
Perley, Assistant Secretary , 21 Vista Way, 
Port Washington, Long Island, N. Y. 

1915 

Here are more of those interesting let¬ 
ters that came with the recent class dues. 
While they last, they make good monthly 
copy, but when they are exhausted, you 
fellows must support our column with 
some news of yourselves. 

Greville Haslam, IV, as headmaster of 
the Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa., 
writes: "Your suggestion that I forward 
two dollars class dues is a good one, here¬ 
with proof of acceptance. As for news, 
my latest is nearly two years old and a boy. 
Technology spirit had nothing to do 
with my marrying the daughter of Elisha 
Lee'92 at the time when he was President 
of the Alumni. We live on the campus of 
the Episcopal Academy and number 
among our close friends and neighbors, 
Arthur (Buck) Dorrance’14, who was 
an Academy boy, too, and whose son is 
here. The head of our Science Department 
is Lewis Tabor'22, who is doing a whale 
of a good job, and it’s his boss who says 
so. We have a school of just 600 — all 
boys — and occasionally send a good one 
to the Institute. There are three seniors 
going to M. I. T. this year." 

Visions of unrestrained good times 
at our next reunion come with H. B. 
Pickering’s, I, letter from Cutler’s Sea 
View House, Hampton Beach, N. H. Pick 
has wandered far from the fields of engi¬ 
neering, but we hope he achieves success 
in this new business. "Sorry I'm late. 
I've been busy. Have just bought this 
place which is the oldest established 
hotel at Hampton Beach. On its registers 
(6 ft. 6 in. piled flat) I have found Gov. 
Towle, Gov. Fuller, Daniel Webster, 
Henry Longfellow, James G. Blaine, Jr., 
Miss America, Henry A. Shute. I haven’t 
had a chance to look the registers over 
carefully. 

"We are the only steam-heated hotel 
and shall keep open to the end of the year. 
The hunting (birds) here is excellent. 
This fall we are running week-end dinner 
dances and game dinners. I expect to 
bid for the next ’15 reunion or class 
dinner — wives, kids, and all." 

Reg Pollard has joined several of our 
other classmates with Brown Company 
at Berlin, N. H. Glad to hear of your new 
job, Reg. "I was sorry to miss our Fif¬ 
teenth Reunion, but couldn’t make it as 
I was switching positions at that time. 
I am now located with the Brown Com¬ 
pany at Berlin, after three years with the 
Fiberloid Corporation at Indian Orchard. 
Doug McMurtric, A1 Hall, and Don 
White are up here also, which helped 


considerably in coming to a new location. 
It is quite a change to the White Moun¬ 
tains of New Hampshire from the city of 
Springfield, but we are enjoying it, 
especially the out-of-doors and winter 
sports. 

"I have acquired a family of three 
since I saw you at the Tenth Reunion — 
two sons and a daughter; possible mate¬ 
rial for future Technology men if they 
have the brains and the old man has the 
necessary funds to meet the tuition which 
is mounting steadily since we attended. 
Haven’t seen any other classmates except 
the above mentioned, although I stopped 
to see Ted Spear at Rumford several times 
this summer, but he was always out.” 

Harold Colby, II, writes the following 
from the Mason Regulator Company, 
East Milton, Mass.: "Better late than 
never. Please find enclosed check for two 
dollars to cover class dues suggested in 
March. I have no excuses to offer. I 
might lay it to present conditions and 
perhaps justly, but it is the old story, 
’well. I’ll send it tomorrow.’ 

”1 have no news of myself worth men¬ 
tioning. I keep busy at my daily task in 
spite of the lack of business. Our business 
has kept pace with the times, but has 
been fortunate enough to obtain its share 
of the business that there has been. Re¬ 
member me to the boys you see and write 
to. I was sorry to miss the last dinner, 
but, as I told George Rooney, I’ll try to 
be at the next one.” 

F. A. W. Davis has our best wishes for 
success in his new position with The 
Simplicity System Company, Chatta¬ 
nooga, Tenn. He writes: “An opening 
developed with the above concern not 
very long after the receipt of your letter. 
It is very near home and was very fortu¬ 
nate for me. I have an engineering posi¬ 
tion of sales, service, and erection. I note 
that the old gang of Murderer’s Row at 
Engineering Summer Camp are still stick¬ 
ing together. George Rooney, Frank 
Scully — they know who the rest were 
and I have good reason to remember, too. 
Remember me to any of the Course I 
fellows you run into.” 

We hope to have a New York City 
Class Dinner in February which will make 
good news for the April Review. — Azel 
W. Mack, Secretary, 379 Marlboro Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

1916 

It was a great pleasure to me to receive 
another cheerful letter from Herbert 
Gfroererfrom Russelsheim, Germany. He 
says that there isn't such a thing as busi¬ 
ness over there and that it looks now as 
though he would be back in the states 
again fairly soon. His one encouraging 
note is that his game of golf is improving. 
I wish that more of our classmates would 
take up the game. 

I note that Chuck Loomis has appar¬ 
ently left Detroit and is now with a 
branch of the Bemis Brothers Bag Com¬ 
pany at Memphis, Tenn. I don't know 
whether this is temporary or permanent. 
I suppose everybody feels that they must 
devote their entire energy to earning a 
living these days, but I would certainly 
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appreciate it if some of the brothel 
would take the time to send me a few 
class notes. Believe me, the picking has 
been extremely difficult these past few 
months. 

Here is a suggestion! Take up golf and 
forget your worries. — Henry B. Shep¬ 
ard, Secretary , 269 Highland Street, West 
Newton, Mass. Charles W. Loomis, 
Assistant Secretary, 7338 Woodward Ave¬ 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

1917 

These notes have been confined to facts 
rather than rumors in the past. There now 
comes such a startling rumor that resist¬ 
ance is quite overcome. Gossip has it that 
James W. Doon, he of Henniker, he of 
the many accomplishments, is now a full- 
fledged judge and on the Circuit Court at 
that. His rise to judgeship is so fitting 
and proper that we are accepting the 
rumor as true subject to a disclaimer from 
the aforesaid part of the many parts. 

Leon McGrady with his usual effi¬ 
ciency, has combined advertising with 
Christmas custom and correspondence. 
We have seen a Christmas card sent out 
in Mac’s handwriting on the new Koda- 
pak being brought out by Eastman 
Kodak Company. 

If we have not previously mentioned 
it, there is to be a reunion of the class of 

1917 at the Corinthian Yacht Club in 
Marblehead, Mass., in June. •— Raymond 
Stevens, Secretary, 30 Charles River Road, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

1918 

Shorty Carr reports that he has been 
in New York with the International 
Paper and Power Company since the first 
of October. Rumor has it that Don Burton 
is planning to retire after a couple more 
sales like the policy he just sole! Shorty. 
Anyway, as a result of those premiums, 
Shorty lives in Tudor City—144 East 36th 
Street to be exact — and walks to work. 

Our Gretchen has been endeavoring to 
check up on Einstein. You know that 
theory that if one could travel faster 
than the speed of light, time would move 
backward. Well, anyway, to make a 
short story long, she drove her old Chev¬ 
rolet (Class of 1929) from Rowayton to 
Milton, 205 miles, in 4% hours. (Con¬ 
necticut has no speed limit, but the Mas¬ 
sachusetts Registrar of Motor Vehicles, 
who is sworn to uphold the law declaring 
30 miles per hour as the top limit, will 
please close one eye while reading this.) 
And after that performance, • Gretchen 
sold the old wagon in exchange for one 
with new Duco on it that won't percolate 
over 20 miles per hour for the first 500 
miles. Isn't that just like a woman! 

Professor Richard Smith — Dr. Smith 
to those who want to keep on the right 
side of him — delivered an arts and sci¬ 
ence lecture on airships, his jaunt over 
Switzerland in the Graf Zeppelin this 
summer, and the ride in the Akron. He 
went to Lakeport during Christmas vaca¬ 
tion and waited and waited and waited 
for added humor and interest as well as 
that so-much-to-be-decided professional 
ponderosity to his lecture. 


Professor Norton is back from Europe 
and promises a good account of himself 
for this column 'ere long. — We had a 
Christmas card from James A. Flint, but 
only that from Course II’s smart boy of 
1918. — F. Alexander Magoun, Secre¬ 
tary, Room 1-305, M. I. T., Cambridge, 
Mass. Gretchen Palmer, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, The Thomas School, Wilson Road, 
Rowayton, Conn. 

1919 

Anyone know the correct addresses of 
the following from whom mail has been 
returned: Brainard C. Burnham, 32 
Stearns Avenue, Medford, Mass.; Capt. 
Edmund W. Hill, Command & General 
Staff School, Ft. Leavenworth, Kans.? — 
Wilfred O. Langille, Secretary, 7 Willow 
Street, Cranford, N. J. 

1921 

Together with appropriate holiday 
greetings from Mr. and Mrs. Jackson W. 
Kendall and Jack, Jr., comes the an¬ 
nouncement of the arrival on December 
29, 1931, of Master Robert McCutcheon 
Kendall, weight 8 pounds, 2 ounces. Our 
congratulations and best wishes to every¬ 
body at 1295 Elizabeth Street, Pasadena, 
California. Jack, pere, as evidenced by the 
attractive silhouette group on the an¬ 
nouncement, is still the same old Jack of 
years gone by unless, perhaps, in common 
with most of us, there has been some in¬ 
crease in avoirdupois and also a decrease 
in the barber's duties in trimming the 
hair on top! 

Another announcement of interest is 
that of the arrival of Miss Norma Jean 
to Mr. and Mrs. Willard G. Loesch on 
January 8, 1932. Again congratulations 
and best wishes. Bill is superintendent of 
the Forbes Varnish Company, 3800 West 
143rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The January, 1932, issue of Electrical 
Engineering contains an abstract of a paper 
entitled "Application of the Cooperative 
Method of Instruction to Engineering 
Schools and Polytechnic Institutes" by 
D. C. Jackson, Jr., Fellow of the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers and 
Head of the Department of Electrical 
Engineering of the University of Kansas. 
In part the abstract says: "Although the 
cooperative method of instruction is 
assured a permanent place in engineering 
education, cooperative courses in general 
still are considered to be in an experimen¬ 
tal state of development. In (the) current 
. . . paper . . . some well-known fac¬ 
tors controlling the establishment of this 
plan of education are reviewed as are 
some of the general methods of applying 
it to various types of institutions. While 
the author states that ‘no exact conclu¬ 
sions can be drawn concerning the general 
principles governing the installation of 
the cooperative method,’ he expresses 
the belief that it is not universally applica¬ 
ble to engineering schools and polytech¬ 
nic institutes; nor is there any one best 
method of using it.” 

Ray reports receiving a Christmas card 
from Stuart Nixon, 744 Beacon Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Calif., with nothing further 
in the way of news, — typically Stuie! 


At last reports he was still a bachelor and 
still working for Continental Motors. 
Also reported are Christmas cards from 
Paul, Alice, and Nancy Rutherford and 
from Richmond, Marie Louise and Sandy 
Clark. Paul is supervisor of fractional 
horsepower motor design with the Delco 
Products Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 
Rich assistant to the manager of the 
refining department. Humble Oil and 
Refining Company, Houston, Texas. 

Please help the employment situation, 
— send some news to Ray and your Asec 
or we will both be out of jobs! — Ray¬ 
mond A. St. Laurent, Secretary, Rogers 
Paper Manufacturing Company, South 
Manchester, Conn. Carole A. Clarke, 
Assistant Secretary, Bell Telephone Labora¬ 
tories, Inc., 463 West Street, New York, 

N. Y. 

1922 

Important please note stop Plans for 
Reunion progressing smoothly stop 
Messrs. Horn, Hodgins, Davis, ana 
Rundlett having conceived idea of De¬ 
pression Reunion upon advice of members 
of the Class consulted stop Will cut all 
costs to the very bone stop Place Long 
Island Shore of Connecticut stop Date 
middle of June stop Cost low enough so 
that every man of the Class can attend 
stop Additional information soon. 

Anyone know the correct addresses of 
the following from whom mail has been 
returned: Herbert D. Allee, 136 Sunset 
Avenue, Sandwich, Ont., Canada; Milton 

O. Carlson, c/o Navy Dept., Washington, 
D. C.; En Lang Chao, 933 Te Yu Li, East 
Yuheng Road, Hunkow, Shanghai, 
China; Charles W. DeVito, Reginald 
Denny Productions, Universal City, 
Calif.; Joseph Fine, 47 Hancock St., 
Boston, Mass.; Harold B. Frost, Camp- 
ello, Mass.; Philip J. Gelt, Leyto Vidal, 
Mayorl, Oriente, Cuba; Mineo Hiragi, 20 
Nishiyagua Cho, Minamiku, Osaka, 
Japan; Charles T. McGrady, c/o Arthur 
G. McKee Co., 2422 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Aaron Radin, 315 
Broadway, South Boston, Mass.; Archi¬ 
bald F. Robertson, 22 Edith Street, 
Everett, Mass.; Abraham G. Silverman, 
231 Brightwater Court, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Frederick W. Wiegand, 2000 W. Summit 
Avenue, San Antonio, Texas; Edward J. 
Ziock, Manville, R. I.? — Raymond C. 
Rundlett, Secretary, The Curtis Publish¬ 
ing Company, Lincoln Building, 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

1923 

The practice your secretary has insti¬ 
tuted of asking any member for whom he 
receives a change of address to account 
for it has made possible the inclusion of 
several interesting items of recent months. 
This month we have a report from Miles 
Pennybacker VI-A, President of Voltarc 
Tubes, Inc., of 604 Central Avenue, East 
Orange, N. J., as follows: — 

"I hold the questionable distinction of 
being President of what is probably the 
world's smallest corporation. We have 
been doing laboratory and engineering 
work for the neon sign trade, and are now 
setting up licensees to handle a new type 
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neon tube system. The shop is here in 
East Orange and we have recently taken a 
house in near-by West Orange, which 
makes a very happy combination of easy 
commuting and business proximity to 
New York. 

"There are quite a few '23 men around 
here. Cecil Green, VI-A, is the latest 
arrival. He has just located in Newark, in 
charge of the tube engineering and pro¬ 
duction for the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. He says this is 
not just another stop-over on his annual 
pilgrimage to California, but he still has 
that far-away gleam in his eye when the 
West Coast is mentioned. — Bob Hen¬ 
derson VI-A, has just become the proud 
father of a bouncing baby girl. He is still 
handling the radio station hook-ups for 
A.T. & T. and living here in East Orange. 

“I do not believe I mentioned that our 
home has been brightened, blessed, and 
made into a continuous three-ring circus 
by the addition of three youngsters, Anne, 
Bruce and Claire. Very handsome chil¬ 
dren, indeed. At least, people say they 
look like their father.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Basil Ogden Stewart, V, 
announce the arrival on December 27 of a 
son, Robert Ogden, at Laurel, Miss. 

Dr. Per K. Frolich, X, of the research 
staff of the Standard Oil Development 
Company, has been getting into the news 
again, this time in the Philadelphia Pub¬ 
lic Ledger which reports a paper he has pre¬ 
pared for presentation to the American 
Chemical Society. The paper in question 
discusses synthetic chemistry in general, 
warning that synthetic methods mean 
duplication of production and overpro¬ 
duction so far as the world is concerned, 
but predicting that such processes are 
likely to continue to be developed because 
of the struggle among nations for indus¬ 
trial independence and the striving of 
industry to rid itself of restrictions im¬ 
posed by geographical location of sup¬ 
plies of raw materials. 

New addresses reported show that 
Ernest E. Fairbanks is with Pictorial 
Science Service in New York City; that 
Leo S. Hayes, XII, is at the Cerro-de- 
Pasco Mine in Peru, South America; and 
Rally Rubins, I, is with Hewitt and 
Brown Company in Minneapolis. Other 
address changes which appear to have 
some significance include those of Frank 
J. Salus, VI, from Cambridge, Mass., to 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio; Leonard E. 
Carlsmith, X-A, from Terre Haute, Ind., 
to New York City; and Willoughby D. 
Gundry, XV, from Brownsville, Texas, 
back to Cleveland, Ohio. 

Anyone know the correct addresses of 
the following from whom mail has been 
returned: Elliott A. Adams, c/o Cie 
Massey Harris, 148 Boulevard de la Vil- 
lette, Paris, France; Malcolm L. Carey, 
Box 1881, Arvida, P. Q.; Leo V. Gorian¬ 
sky, 10 Mitchell Place, New York City; 
DeWitt C. T. Grubbs, Headquarters 7th 
Corps Area, Army Building, Omaha, 
Neb.; Salvatore A. Guerrieri, M. I. T. 
Station, Bayonne, N. J.; Eugene B. Mech- 
ling, 22 Rutgers Place, Scarsdale, N. Y.; 
Hao J. Wu, 3 Hsi Ching Tao, West 
City, Peiping, China?— Horatio L. 


Bond, Secretary, 31 Concord Avenue, 
Cambridge, Mass. James A. Penny- 
packer, Assistant Secretary, Room 661, 
11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Course VII 

The following notes were contributed 
by B. E. Proctor: 

Because of the conspicuous absence of 
news about Course VII men, I am 
volunteering such gossip as has come to 
my ears in recent months. I suspect that 
one reason our genial Course Secretary, 
Stubby Griswold, has not published the 
latest news is because of his inherent 
modesty, as the most important news 
concerns him. Quite recently Stubby was 
presented with a fine young son, Peter by 
name, whom we hope will be a member of 
the Class of 1933. Letters arrive here at 
rare intervals from the fond daddy who 
generally writes from Montreal while 
attending the interests of Zonite, Ltd., 
there. His home address is c/o Zonite at 
the Chrysler Building, New York City, 
most of the time, however. 

Phil Riley has recently moved to Rocky 
River, Ohio, although his duties are still 
those of Director of Health Education in 
the City of Cleveland Schools. The addi¬ 
tional duties incident to feeding some 
10,000 children out of his little family of 
150,000 have kept him on the jump this 
fall. Phil and the Mrs. dropped in last 
summer after one of their Marathon 
drives from Cleveland to New York City 
to Boston in something like 40 hours, 
(3ist as wide awake as though they were 
out for a Sunday afternoon drive instead 
of a couple of nights on the road. 

Last September we saw Nelson Fuller 
at the American Public Health Meetings 
at Montreal. I had the pleasure of his 
company on a trip to McGill and later on 
a trip up the mountain. Unfortunately the 
time was not available for a trial of his 
most recent bridge system which we will 
have to try next year at our Tenth Anni¬ 
versary. Nelson (I have found he doesn’t 
really like Smoke for a name) also has 
two daughters now in his very special 
house in Olean, N. Y., which is insulated 
and heated by an original method. I saw 
this house in 1930 and believe that he has 
published a description of it since in one 
of the heat engineering journals. 

Christmas brought a card from Milton 
Parker with a postmark Danville, Ill., 
although his headquarters are still in 
Baltimore with the National Dairies. 
Professor Prescott saw him there at the 
S. A. B. meetings the first of the year. — 
Phil Bates'24, VII, of the Frigidaire 
Corporation was also at the meetings 
with the news of a second offspring which 
arrived in December. A1 Ellsworth sent a 
card recently from Grand Central Station, 
although reports filter through that he is 
anywhere from Louisville to Dallas and 
New Orleans for the Titman Egg Com¬ 
pany. 

Stubby Griswold says he sees Herman 
Swett on rare occasions as he is now in 
New York. We would like to have news 
of Herm and a call if he ever gets to Bos¬ 
ton. — Our classmate. Miss Elizabeth 
Nickerson, is now Chief of the Bureau of 


Ptiblic Health Instruction, Connecticut 
State Board of Health, Hartford. -— Ned 
Holmes '25 received his M.D. from Har¬ 
vard last year along with Egon Kattwin- 
kel, XV, and Ned started January first as 
house officer at the Massachusetts Eye 
and Ear Infirmary, a much coveted post. 

Don Lovell, VIII, well known to many 
of us, passed away late last summer at 
Mount Macgregor, N. Y., after a long 
and sad battle with T. B. 

Fred Almquist, XI, has been with the 
Connecticut Board of Health as sanitary 
engineer for the past two years. — 
Charlie Roll, X, is said to be living in 
Jersey and was not particularly busy ac¬ 
cording to Stubby last fall. — I saw 
Frosty Harmon in San Francisco a year 
ago and at that time he looked just the 
same as he did in 1923, with not a trace of 
a wrinkle or a gray hair. Since that time 
he has become Secretary of the Technol¬ 
ogy Club there so his writings are often 
seen in The Review. 

The writer is still at the Institute but 
has changed his address to Melrose, at 
which place any VII folks are most wel¬ 
come. In view of the fact that Melrose is 
out in the sticks to some of our more 
cosmopolitan classmates, a map has been 
devised to direct their footsteps which is 
available on request. I might mention 
that Alfred Earle Griswold was able to 
find it even before the map was published 
and helped us to housewarm on our sec¬ 
ond night in the new place. — Earle A. 
Griswold, Secretary, Zonite Products 
Company, Chrysler Building, New York, 
N. Y. 

1924 

Your scribe was somewhat in error in 
announcing in our last appearance that 
our worthy President, William H., Jr., 
was engaged — in error because I told 
only the small part of the story. He was 
at the time actually married and had 
been since September 4 to Miss Ruth 
Evelyn Dailey. And then after setting up 
in the business of housekeeping, he was 
immediately moved to Los Angeles to 
work in a combined sales and factory 
capacity, still in the lighting department. 
His address is now c/o General Electric 
Company, 5201 Santa Fe Avenue, Los 
Angeles. On behalf of the Class and on 
my own behalf, I want to wish Mr. and 
Mrs. Robinson a long and happy life — 
only come back home soon! 

Douglas Montgomery — address. West¬ 
ern Electric Company of Argentine, 
Diagonal Norte 615, 8° Piso, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina — writes in: "I am still 
here in Buenos Aires for the Western 
Electric Company of Argentina and my 
position as supervisor for the B. A. dis¬ 
trict is unchanged. The diversion (as it 
seems at times) of keeping nearly 100 
talking picture equipments functioning 
properly in a foreign country and in 
strange tongues, approaches now the 
ordinary thing after nearly two years of 
practice. As a matter of fact, our situation 
in this regard approaches that in the 
United States, after making due allow¬ 
ance for factors due to differences in 
temperament of the theater people here." 
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On October 10 in Hopkinton, N. H., 
Miss Marian Ella Currier and William 
Earl Messer were married and are now at 
home on Ridgeview Road, Cheshire, 
Conn. Messer is chemist with a rubber 
company in Naugatuck and his wife was 
a former school teacher in Cheshire. — 
Another October wedding, on the 8th in 
Sharon, Mass., was that of Miss Isabel 
Finkleman and Maurice Holsberg. Both 
are social workers in Sharon, Holsberg 
having been President of the Mishkan 
Telfila Junior Council. To both couples 
we extend our sincere wishes for every 
happiness. 

From the Boston Globe we learn that 
Capt. Sarkis M. Zartarian has success¬ 
fully passed the bar examinations in the 
State of Massachusetts. He went from the 
Institute to the United States Coast 
Guard School and was graduated there in 
1925. Last year he received his LL.B. 
degree from Northeastern. He is now an 
inspector attached to the State Motor 
Vehicle Registry. His home is at 7 
Richard Avenue, Cambridge. 

Doubtless many of you have seen con¬ 
siderable news in the press lately re¬ 
specting the activity of Denton Massey. 
After leaving the Institute and returning 
to Toronto, he organized the York Bible 
Class, meeting on Sunday afternoons, an 
organization which has grown in six 
years from a membership of 18 to 2,400, 
becoming probably the largest Bible Class 
on the continent. On Sunday afternoons 
in the new Metropolitan Church, he has 
an attendance of 2,000 and an estimated 
radio membership of 250,000. This church 
incidentally is their fourth home. Denton 
devotes 24 hours a week to his Bible Class, 
all men whose average age is 25 years. 
Recently he was guest speaker of the 
Y. M. C. A. in Lock portN. Y. This, 
however, is not his only occupation as he 
is superintendent of the Toronto works of 
Massey-Harris Company, Ltd., a director 
of the Toronto City Dairy Company, 
Ltd., and the Broadview Y. M. C. A., a 
member of the board of governors of the 
Toronto East General Hospital and the 
Toronto Board of Trade. 

No details are available at this writing 
of the third annual Dinner Dance which 
took place on February 6 at the Army and 
Navy Club in New York, participated in 
by 1923, 1924, and 1925. Here’s hoping 
Anatole Gruelr or Bill Correale will 
remember your Secretary and furnish a 
story of the affair. 

And to close, I will give you the meat 
from a letter of Charlie MacBrayne, III. 
“I, myself, have little or no news to offer. 
I spent part of last week in Youngstown. 
I tried to locate Clarence Chaffee, but was 
unable to find any trace of him. Donald 
Kennedy is still in Mexico and so is A1 
Lindsey. A note from A1 at Christmas 
time announced the arrival of a daughter 
in the Lindsey household. — Syl Massari 
is still in Chicago and is quite successful 
in his position with ihe Chill Car Wheel 
Manufacturers Association. I have not 
seen Syl for quite some time. 

' ‘There are three other Technology men 
with our Company: L. E. Wemple’08 is 
our President, J. R. Daesen ’22 is the head 


of our research department, and L. S. 
Gifford ’31 is in the research department. 
You will note that I have moved to Peru, 
which is the adjoining town to La Salle. 
My present address is 827 Plain Street, 
Peru, Ill.” 

Anyone know the correct addresses of 
the following from whom mail has been 
returned: Thomas F. Bundy, 526 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Wentworth Chu, 
53 Orphanage Street, East Hills, Canton, 
China; James H. Doolittle, U. S. A., 
Mitchell Field, N. Y.; Percy D. Fuller, 
81 Billings Street, N. Quincy, Mass.; 
Julian A. Joffe, 85 Decker Avenue, Port 
Richmond, N. Y.; Rolf S. Julsrud, 113 
Monroe Street, Petersburg, Va.; Samuel 
Kogan, 124 Prospect Avenue, Dunellen, 
N. J.; Joaquin M. Mayoral, 357 Ninth 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. Gregory 
Shea, 120 Park Street, Bronxville, N. Y.; 
Richard F. Shea, 62 E. Abington Avenue, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa.; Robert 
N. Vincent, Bear Brand Hosiery Co., 
Kankakee, Ill.? — Harold G. Donovan, 
General Secretary , 372 West Preston Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Course I 

The recent ’24 notes have looked so 
threadbare that I have been prevailed 
upon to make at least one more attempt to 
act as the Walter Winchell of the wander¬ 
ing Civils and with much help from 
George Tapley, who still shares with me 
the uncertainties of consulting engineer¬ 
ing, have the following tidbits of news to 
offer. 

Last May Harold Banks announced 
that, after two years and seven months 
of hard labor (including one half-day off 
for the purpose of getting married) on the 
Cleveland Medical Center, he was going 
to take a vacation. As you may remember, 
he has been assistant superintendent for 
Coolidge, Shipley, Bullfinch, and Abbott 
(hospital architects) of Boston. His long- 
awaited vacation iasted him just two 
weeks, after which time he was hurriedly 
called to assume a similar position on the 
New York Medical Center with the same 
firm of architects. This is a $27,000,000 
job and should add greatly to the valuable 
experience which Banks has already had. 
Here’s hoping it also lines his pockets 
with much gold to defray the cost of 
future fur coats for Miss Barbara Banks, 
who is now all of two years old. Banks 
mentions that Mai McNaught, VI, New 
York manager for Hixon Electrical 
Company, is also doing some work at the 
same job. 

A New Year letter from Theron Bailey 
to Tapley informs us that his work with 
the United States Engineer Office brings 
him to Louisville. He has been working 
out of the Louisville office on the con¬ 
struction and maintenance of Ohio River 
navigation dams, chiefly in the vicinity of 
Paducah, Ky., for over six years. Richard 
Theron Bailey, born June 15, is now a 
strapping lad of 19 pounds and ready to 
walk if his fond parents would only let 
him. 

A recent change of address notice from 
headquarters indicates that Russ Ambach 
has moved his family to Evanston, Ill. I 


heard indirectly that Russ is connected 
with the design work for a large office 
building being constructed in Chicago by 
the Marshall Field estate. Is that right, 
Russ? Young Dwight Russell Ambach 
has just had his first birthday, so Russ is 
probably feeling the necessity of ceasing 
his wanderings. 

Don Moore was married to Miss Eliza¬ 
beth MacKenzie in Newton Centre on 
October 11,1930. Latest reports are to the 
effect that Don has left the New England 
Power Company and is now in the insur¬ 
ance business. — Sam Shulits, who usu¬ 
ally keeps Tapley or myself informed of 
his whereabouts, has been silent for some 
time. When last heard from he was in 
Brno, Czechoslovakia, where he was en¬ 
gaged in translating into English a trea¬ 
tise on hydraulics and water power 
engineering. I hope Sam will entertain us 
with a full account of his travels upon his 
return home. 

A card from Ed Winiger postmarked 
Highland Villa, West Pembroke, Ber¬ 
muda, reads as follows: "I am here for the 
winter with my family, building a rein¬ 
forced concrete stadium. The weather is 
ideal for our little red-head (she is 18- 
months old nOw) and we are quite fond of 
the place. The labor problem, however, is 
one continuous headache." Yes, Ed, and 
shoveling coal all winter is one continu¬ 
ous headache, too! 

Ed Shiery is still in Istanbul, Turkey, 
where he is Head of the Civil Engineering 
Department at Robert College. Barbara 
Ann was born in Istanbul just a year ago, 
but her presence has not prevented Ed and 
his wife from interesting travels through 
Europe and Egypt. 

Curley Fletcher is established in New 
Kensington, Pa., where for the last year 
and a half he has been doing some very 
interesting work for the Aluminum 
Company in connection with their new 
series of rolled shapes. Curley acts as 
trouble-shooter and technical adviser for 
the various offices and assists them in 
developing new uses and designs for the 
company’s products. 

Your Secretary recently made a trip to 
New York, and was fortunate in connect¬ 
ing with several Course I men. A phone 
call to Bill Correale elicited the informa¬ 
tion that the regular class luncheon was 
to be held at the Planters the following 
day, so I made a point of being there and 
talked over old times with Bill. At an 
A. S. C. E. meeting that evening, I ran 
into Walter Gress who is with the Board 
of Water Supply, and Ran Giles who is 
with the firm of Malcolm Pirnie. George 
Barnes'23, who instructed us at summer 
camp, was also there. In Newark I had 
lunch with Jim Robbins’23, and had a 
chance to say hello to Bill LaLonde '23, 
both of whom also tried to instill knowl¬ 
edge into our craniums at East Machias. 
They are now the mainstays of the 
faculty at Newark Technical College. 

I also connected with Jack Nevin, who 
presented me to his very charming wife to 
whom he has been married for nearly two 
years. It had been a long time since I had 
seen Jack, and we had a lot of space to 
cover in a short time. Those of you who 
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read of the concrete “obelisk dam" used 
for diversion purposes at the Chute a 
Caron hydro job in Northern Quebec will 
be interested to know that Jack had 
charge of the concrete control work. 

Now that I have overcome my inertia 
and have started again, let's have some 
cooperation and pack this column with 
news. Write to me at the address below. 
— John D. Fitch, Secretary, 1132 Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Course II 

During the past year your Secretary has 
been able to get only a very small amount 
of news. This has been done by consider¬ 
able traveling and standing on the main 
highway through Syracuse, stopping 
members of our course who happened by. 

I found it necessary to go to Pontiac, 
Mich., to see Shorty Manning. Shorty 
spent about an hour with Mrs. Hunger- 
ford and myself on September 20. Shorty 
is doing research for General Motors and 
lives in Pontiac. Mr. and Mrs. Manning 
have two children. I have Shorty’s 
promise that he will attend the Ten Year 
Reunion. — Bob Reid stopped here in 
Syracuse for a few minutes when going 
from Buffalo to Boston while on his vaca¬ 
tion. Bob is located in Newark, N. J., in 
the local office of the American Blower 
Company. 

F. B. Stevens was married August 15, 
1931, in Akron, Ohio. Steve is with the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
where he has been since graduation. — 
Nesmith Thompson is married and has a 
palatial residence in Fitchburg, Mass. It 
is understood on good authority that Mr. 
Thompson actually spends some of his 
valuable time with the Parks-Cramer 
Company when he is not enjoying vaca¬ 
tions at the playgrounds of New England. 

It appears that our particular small 
group of the Alumni Association has be¬ 
come practically extinct. There are, how¬ 
ever, occasional sparks to indicate that 
there is still some life. We all know the 
great magnitude of the undergraduate 
spirit that used to be just beneath the 
surface, only waiting for an occasion to 
be released, and whenever the occasion 
arose there was plenty of the necessary 
spirit and action. 

Gentlemen, the occasion is once more 
here! It is time for a boiler explosion from 
Course II. The foregoing may be con¬ 
sidered as an appeal for notes. — Fred S. 
Hungerford, Secretary, 1804 West Gene¬ 
see Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

1925 

Anyone know the correct addresses of 
the following from whom mail has been 
returned: Vladimir D. Belsitzman, 32 
Sapernaia, Tiflis, Caucasus, Russia; John 
L. Cahill, 141 W. 41st Street, New York 
City; Guy C. Canfield, 36 George Street, 
Bristol, Conn.; John W. Lindsley, Tenn. 
Products Co., Lyles, Tenn.; Albert M. 
Prentiss, 405 Alamo Nat’l Bldg., San 
Antonio, Texas; Kenneth W. Richards, 
55 Grove Street, Montclair, N. J.; Feli¬ 
ciano T. Roque, 36 Naval, Malabon 
Rizal, P. I.; Edward W. Wendell, Pi y 
Margall 2, Madrid, Spain; Harold D. 


Werner, 527 Poplar Street, Erie, Pa.? 

— Henry V. Cunningham, Jr., Secretary, 
43 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 

1926 

A recent communicant to the Alumni 
Association has criticized your Secretary 
for his flippancy. This sober-minded 
gentleman obviously felt that these notes 
seem beer-begotten, frivolous, and not suf¬ 
ficiently didactic. Your Secretary admits 
the soft impeachment and places the 
blame on a congenital incapacity to ex¬ 
press “such simple things in such a solemn 
way.” 

Don Marquis once remarked that the 
function of the newspaper columnist is to 
stroke a platitude until it purrs like an 
epigram. Your Secretary aspires to no 
such achievement, but he admits taking 
a great delight in approaching the work 
of class-note writing in a Falstaffian 
mood, stroking a class note until it be¬ 
comes sibilant with a mild maltiness. 
Otherwise the simple annals of the poor 

— such is the condition of all of us now 

— would overwhelm him with their 
tragedy and mute the elegies, the epitha- 
lamiums, and the vital statistics which 
constitute the meat of these monthly 
essays. He, therefore, begs leave to dis¬ 
regard his worthy critic — to write from 
his cups, so to speak, lubricating his 
style with malt rather than encrusting 
it with mold. 

And so to business, lest the more 
frivolous members of the Class be dis¬ 
turbed by this unprecedentedly serious 
introduction. First, a few results of our 
supernal winter weather. The engage¬ 
ment of Miss Sally Hodgson of Danbury, 
Conn., was announced to Charles H. 
Merritt, 3d, of Bridgeport, Conn., on 
December 6. — On Saturday, November 
21, the marriage of Miss Bernice E. Calix 
to Neil W. Perdew took place in Has- 
brouck Heights, N. J. Mr. Perdew is chief 
engineer of the Aircraft Corporation of 
America. — Miss Margaret Stewart was 
married to Arthur C. Sutton on Novem¬ 
ber 25 in Berkeley, Calif. — Miss Ruth B. 
Burnham became the bride of Donald 
C. Chase on December 26, in Medford, 
Mass. 

Late in January your Secretary had the 
privilege of sitting at a table at the 
Alumni Council composed entirely of ’26 
men. They were Eben Haskell, Ted 
Mangelsdorf, and Robert Morrissey. — 
Charles Tonry was in the office recently. 
His home is in Telluride, Colo., a town 
more pleasant than its name, I am sure. 
Charles will be remembered as one of 
those brave souls who coursed about the 
countryside in cross-country running. He 
has promised to assume the portfolio of 
Course III Secretary. —Joe Levis is still 
one of the leading fencers in America. 
It was through his efforts that the Olym¬ 
pic tryouts were brought to the Institute 
in February. There is little doubt that he 
will be a member of the Olympic Team, 
it being recalled that he was the only 
American in the last Olympics to reach 
the finals. —J. Rhyne Killian, Jr., 
General Secretary, Room 11-203, M. I. T., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Course XV 

Sh! The secret is out. Harry Howard 
reports that he who was once so innocent 
has succumbed to the depths of making 
his own home brew. However, Harry has 
not fallen quite so low as to take golf 
seriously. Anyway he reports his wife 
could beat — “to defeat, not to sock” — 
him if he did. Harry reports having been 
through East Machias on his way to 
Canada (I'll bet that is where he got the 
home brew idea) and informs me that 
once beautiful edifice, the Opera House, 
has burned. 

E. Sterling Pratt reports that he is 
neither down nor out in spirit or other¬ 
wise yet, but there is no telling what he 
will be if he doesn't get located some 
time soon, as he is out of a job with 
nothing in sight at present. Immediately 
after graduation, he worked for the Inter¬ 
national Shoe Company for about a year, 
doing piece-rate and time-study work. 
He then went into partnership with an 
uncle in a woodworking and church 
furniture business, but things have not 
been so rushing in that line recently so he 
is looking for another connection. He was 
married about two and half years ago, to 
Miss Charlotte L. Brown of Nashua, 
N. H., and now has a son a little over a 
year old. 

Art Brockelman is neither married, 
dead, or hibernating, “just busy! ! !” as 
he puts it. He is assistant general manager 
of the Brockelman Bros., Inc., operators 
of 12 markets and stores throughout New 
England. He has been in the game ever 
since graduation and reports that he 
hopes to stay in it the rest of his life. 
Art sees R. R. Smith, who is with the 
Ramsdell Company, and G. Warren 
Smith every once in a while. 

Gus Gostanian isn't worrying very 
much over the depression, as it has thus 
far overlooked him. However, he may 
fall into its meshes yet, he reports. He is 
with Ed J. Cheney, Consulting Engineer, 
who is an expert in Public Utility prob¬ 
lems. He reports having seen Bill Kelker, 
who is with some department store in 
New York, and also A1 Bassett. 

Bill Lowell, as has previously been 
reported, was married about a year after 
graduation and now has two children, a 
boy and girl, age three and a half and two 
and a half years, respectively. Bill is still 
with the Lamp Engineering Department 
of Hygrade Sylvania Corporation of 
Salem, Mass. He reports having seen Guy 
Frisbie in Troy, Ohio, last spring. Guy is 
still with the sales department of Hobart 
Manufacturing Company. 

Frank Cramton reports that he has been 
married for about four years now and has 
a little girl almost three years old with a 
little brother expected shortly. Frank 
reports that Ed Haskell is doing a good 
job with C. H. Tenney and Co. in Bos¬ 
ton and that Frank Wilkinson recently 
celebrated the arrival of a son by going 
to work with the Multibestos Company. 
Wilkinson is located in New York City. 
Frank recently assisted A1 Libbey over 
the rough spots in becoming a benedict 
about a month and a half ago. 
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Jean Chaudric reports having seen Dick 
Pough in New York City recently. Dick 
is Secretary of MacCallum, Inc., Sound 
Engineers, of Philadelphia. Jean has 
been in the engineering department of the 
R.C.A. Photophone about two and a 
half years and at present is doing quite a 
little traveling in lining up dealers and 
helping them with their particular prob¬ 
lems. Don Bloomberg is a recording 
engineer with the same company and has 
only recently returned from Australia 
after having spent a year in England. 
About 15 months ago, while in England, 
he married an English girl. Jean married 
Miss Dorothea Berta Kindler of New 
York City in 1929. 

Bob Richmond is with the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company of New York City, 
while Johnnie Diegnan is on the teaching 
staff of Lafayette College at Easton, Pa., 
and Chuch Smith is with General Elec¬ 
tric at Bridgeport, Conn. 

Count Colt informs me that he decided 
to stop the depression late in 1929 by 
spending more than he earned and as a 
result is nearly bankrupt now. Anyway 
he has two youngsters, Count, Junior, 
and Nancy, the latter having made her 
appearance only a few months ago. Mrs. 
Colt was the former Miss Josphine Jewell 
of Boston. At present Count is a cus¬ 
tomers’ man for Hornblower and Weeks. 
As formerly reported, Jim Drain was re¬ 
cently married. Count informs me that 
John Drum is still laid up in Detroit as a 
result. He also tells me that George Faith¬ 
ful is trying awfully hard to be a lawyer, 
and that Bill Sessions is at the Harvard 
Business School, while Henry Rickard is 
making shoes, and Ralph Head is still 
making shirts. 

An announcement of the marriage of 
Don Cunningham to Miss Dorothy Isabel 
Pratt in Boston was recently received. 
More power to you, Don! — The writer 
himself deserted the ranks of bachelordom 
on September 26 when he was married to 
Miss Collette Jeanne Radlebeck of Peoria, 
Ill. Since January, 1929, he has been con¬ 
nected with Sears, Roebuck and Com¬ 
pany, having spent about four or five 
months in their Cleveland Retail Stores 
and since that time has been in their Gen¬ 
eral Merchandise Office in Chicago. At 
the present time, he is in charge of the 
Control of Inventories in their retail 
stores and is making his home in Oak 
Park, a suburb adjacent to Chicago. 
Whenever out this way be sure and let 
me know so we can have a get-together. 

If the remaining 80% aren’t completely 
under the sod, I would like to hear from 
them. If necessary, paper, pen and ink as 
well as postage will be forwarded on 
request. — Thornton W. Owen, Secre¬ 
tary, 940 Pleasant Street, Oak Park, 
Ill. 

1927 

The February Review has not appeared 
as these notes become due, so that the 
appeal for information and help con¬ 
tained therein has brought no return. 
Thanks principally to the clipping service 
sponsored by The Review Editors, we are 
able to pass on a few bits. 


New York and Lexington, Ky., papers 
carry the news of the marriage of William 
M. Crane, Jr., to Miss Mildred Barbour at 
Richmond, Mass., on October 24. They 
are at home at 222 East 82nd Street, New 
York, where Crane is an architectural 
engineer for the Copper and Brass Re¬ 
search Association. — The next item 
concerns Charles Kingsley, Jr., whose 
engagement to Miss Rebecca Sears of 
Boston was announced early in December. 
He is an instructor in the Electrical En¬ 
gineering Department at the Institute. 

The Silver and Gold, presumably an un¬ 
dergraduate newspaper from a (also pre¬ 
sumably) co-educational college at Boul¬ 
der, Colo., recounts the many marriages 
of Alumni since the last reunion. Among 
them is that of Miss Rita McLeod to 
Howard Lary, which took place at the 
Central Presbyterian Church of Denver, 
on June 24. — Miss Clarissa Dyer was 
married at West Brighton, Staten Island, 
to Noel Flint on September 23. They are 
to make their home in Chicago. — An¬ 
nouncement was made on September 19 of 
the engagement of Miss Marjory Duthie 
of Newton Centre to Ralph Stober. 

John A. Herlihy, for the past year a 
pilot in the Newark to Cleveland mail 
service of National Air Transport, was 
married in Plainfield, N. J., to Mrs. 
Helen Waton Nelson, on September 20. 
The Herlihys are living in Cranford, N.J. 

— Two more wedding announcements are 
at hand, the first of which I overlooked in 
my file and forgot to include with the 
notes in The February Review. This was 
one sent out from Akron, Ohio, by the 
parents of Miss Helen Elizabeth Cockrell, 
who was married to Larry Coffin in Hur- 
lingham, Argentina, on August 1. Larry 
was working for Goodyear at Akron and 
it was that company who sent him south. 

— The other announcement concerns Wes 
Meytrott, who was married to Miss Inez 
Campbell on Thanksgiving Day in At¬ 
lanta. They are at home at Hotel Wagner, 
Sidney, Ohio. 

A clipping covering almost a full page 
and containing three photographs was 
taken from the Hartford Courant last sum¬ 
mer. It describes at some length the more 
thrilling experiences of Lt. Lewis A. 
MacClain, chief test pilot for Pratt and 
Whitney. MacClain spent two years at 
the Institute and was graduated with an 
S.M. for work in aeronautical engineering. 
Test piloting sounds as though it had its 
hazards. Even Pratt and Whitney motors 
can’t all be good. But MacClain is air- 
minded and boasts that his wife is also. 

Later this week, much too late for a 
report in this issue, I am going down to 
New York where I hope to have a mo¬ 
ment with Jim Lyles. Jim has set the 
kettle simmering on plans for our Five- 
Year Reunion and while he has nothing 
definite in mind at this early date, he is 
anxious to have suggestions. We have 
enough money in the Class Treasury to 
insure an effective beginning, enough to 
get us started without asking for contri¬ 
butions or levying class dues until later 
on. With some of us out of jobs and others 
of us with severely curtailed incomes, we 
realize that a reunion must be planned 


which will make possible participation 
by the greatest number at the lowest cost. 
Those forwarding suggestions should 
keep this in mind, both as to the geogra¬ 
phy and the tariff involved. 

To keep down the needless expense of 
sending out follow-up requests, please 
help the exchequer all you can by re¬ 
sponding promptly to any questionnaires 
we find it necessary to send you. — John 
D. Crawford, General Secretary, P. O. Box 
89, Way land, Mass. 

1928 

Once again our contribution of class 
news consists primarily of marriages of 
'28 men to date not announced in this 
column. On September 11, Chuck Wor- 
then, VI, was married to Miss Velma 
Woodman in Bradford, Mass. Chuck is 
still located in Cambridge, working with 
General Radio.—Ernest M. Schneider, 
on November 21, was married to Marjorie 
Ruth Bowlby of West Somerville, Mass. 
Schneider is employed as a research 
chemist for the Ludlow Manufacturing 
Association of Springfield. 

Jimmie Kay, VI, writes that he has left 
Westinghouse Electric and is now located 
with the Continental Electric Company of 
Newark, N. J., "doing the same type of 
work as with Westinghouse.” Jim is now 
living at 122 Newark Avenue, Bloomfield, 

N.J. . . , 

Tubby Grover has now joined the ever- 
increasing ranks of '28 fathers. Tubby’s 
youngster is a daughter, Jean Barton 
Grover, born on November 17. Congratu¬ 
lations, Tubby! 

It is with regret that your Secretary 
announces the death of Richard W. 
Holmes, IX. At the time of his death, 
Dick was enrolled at the Coast Artillery 
School at Fort Monroe, Va. Here at 
Technology, Dick was very active in the 
Scabbard and Blade and Mortar and Ball 
Societies. To Dick's relatives, the Class 
wishes to extend its sympathy. 

Anyone know the correct addresses of 
the following from whom mail has been 
returned: Daniel J. Behar, Huban Sokak 
28, Bakirkoy, Stamboul, Turkey; Ward J. 
Bloomer, Commercial Solvents Corp., 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Shih C. Chen, c/o Miss 
Mildred Meyer, 415 W. 115th Street, 
New York City; Robert E. Hodgdon, Rm. 
4-136, M. I. T., Cambridge, Mass.; John 
G. Houpis, 175 Pinehurst Avenue, New 
York City; Ardavast K. Missirlian, 3210 
Arthington Street, Chicago, III.; Alva 
Pearsall, 23 W. Milton Street, Freeport, 
N. Y.; Charles W. Ricker, Jr., AUerton 
Club Residence, 1802 E. 13th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Gerald J. Sullivan, Fort 
William McKinley, Rizal, P. I.; Edward 
J. Wood, 151 Collidge Avenue, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Dr. Lu C. Wu, 231 Harvard Street, 
Apt. 3, Cambridge, Mass.? — George 
I. Chatfield, General Secretary, 420 Me¬ 
morial Drive, Cambridge, Mass. 

Course I 

It has been possible recently to begin 
each set of notes with news of a wedding. 
This time congratulations are in order to 
Kent Hough. He and Miss Marjorie Mary 
Ready were married in Skowhegan, 
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Maine, on December 28, and are now liv¬ 
ing at 221 Grove Street, Auburndale, 
Mass. Continue to address mail to Benny 
at 10 Monmouth Ct., Brookline. On the 
professional side, Hough is at the Insti¬ 
tute studying for his Master’s degree and 
it is my understanding that he intends to 
remain there next year as an assistant to 
one of the professors. 

Hal received a letter from Hammond 
recently, which indicates that Bill is 
still with the supervisory force of the 
Penn R. R. and on duty practically con¬ 
tinuously. His address is now 7 Tonnebe 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 

I am going to take this opportunity to 
thank you fellows for your Christmas 
cards. It was from this source that we 
learned that Jones is at 318 Louisiana 
Avenue, Chester, W. Va. We hope that he 
will send us a letter with slightly more 
detailed news. And while making these 
personal appeals, Porter or I should like 
very much to hear from Bob Harbeck 
who, we believe, is living in Milwaukee. 

Art Josephs is sailing for Europe early 
in February and plans to study over there 
for a year or so — probably in Vienna. 
Bob Cook, who has been keeping Art 
and Hough company up at the Institute, 
was in town at Christmas time and ex¬ 
pects to complete the year in Cambridge. 

— George P. Palo, Secretary, 426 East 
238th Street, New York, N. Y. 

1929 

Bob Riley, XVI, after graduating from 
Kelly Field in June, 1930, and now em¬ 
ployed as an experimental engineer for 
Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Company, 
was married on October 17 to Miss Kath¬ 
erine Wethered Lilly of Baltimore. They 
will live at 19 Robin Road, West Hart¬ 
ford, Conn. — Eric Bianchi, II, was 
married October 10 to Miss Edith Kath¬ 
erine Denison of Winchester. 

Marshall David, II, was married Octo¬ 
ber 3 to Miss Dorothy Paine of Newton- 
ville. They will live in Cambridge at 3 
Crawford Street. Marshall is working for 
the Boston Consolidated Gas Company. 

— Jack Emery, II, was married November 
7 to Miss Francis Virginia Rockwood of 
New York. I am sure that the Class ad¬ 
mires the courage of our mates to take on 
these responsibilities in times like these. 
We join in congratulating them and in 
wishing them many, many years of 
happiness. 

Olaf Pierson, VI, rates the admiration 
and congratulations of all of us for he is 
now a member of the Caterpillar Club, a 
club of fliers who have saved their lives 
by means of parachutes in forced landings. 
He’s a reserve pilot and an instructor in 
the East Boston Airport Ground School 
and was flying over Winthrop when his 
plane was demolished in a slow tailspin 
into the water. He landed in the water 
and swam ashore, receiving only a slight 
bruise on his shoulder when jerked up¬ 
ward by the strap of his parachute. 

Anyone know the correct addresses of 
the following from whom mail has been 
returned: David Graham, C 15, Mellon 
Hall, Soldiers Field, Boston, Mass.; 
Charles R. Greene, 14 Richardson Court, 


Framingham, Mass.;FlemingR. Hurt, Jr., 
2 Brimer Street, Boston, Mass.; Shirley D. 
Johnson, 333a Harvard Street, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Alexander A. Nikolsky, U. S. 
Rubber Company, 561 W. 58th Street, 
New York City; Gerald A. O'Connor, 
Raymond Concrete Pile Company, 140 
Cedar Street, New York City; Edwin G. 
Osborne, Devonshire Hall Apartment, 
Drexel Hill, Pa.; Benjamin Proctor, 3d, 
333 W. 43d Street, New York City; Kiron 
C. Roy, M. I. T.; Chung F. Yee, Paisua- 
fong, Tatang Street, Canton, China? 

Please note your Secretary’s new ad¬ 
dress. — Earl W. Glen, General Secretary, 
Box 178, Fairlawn, Ohio. 

Course I 

After many months of silence, the 
Course I Secretary finally comes forth 
with a few bits of news which he has 
gathered here and there. Mr. and Mrs. 
Clifford Kittredge announce the birth of a 
boy born on October 29, in Munich, 
Bavaria. Cliff is still having his troubles 
with the German language, but it is re¬ 
ported that he is doing excellent work in 
spite of the 12-cylinder words. 

Hunter Rouse returned from Europe 
last summer. He is now an assistant at the 
Institute, where he is working for a 
Master’s degree. Next June he plans to 
return to Germany to get his Doctor’s 
degree. Hunter is engaged to a girl in 
Germany. The ranks of the bachelors are 
thinning fast. — Last summer Ham Wil¬ 
liams worked for Professor Morris in 
California, when the latter was making 
some geological investigations in one of 
the deserts out there. — Bill Whiting is 
still doing engineering inspection work 
for an insurance company. Bill not only 
beats hard times by keeping his job, but 
gets a raise in the bargain. — Link Reid 
is contemplating becoming a graduate 
student at the Institute. 

Bill Cathcart finished up with Stone 
and Webster in Richmond, Va., and was 
last seen heading for the State of Maine. 
— Ted Malmstrom returned from his job 
in Missouri last fall. On the way home he 
had a serious motor car accident, which 
resulted in painful but not permanent 
injuries to himself and his companion. — 
Larry Newman and Miss Eleanor Jarvis 
were married last June. They are now liv¬ 
ing in New Haven, Conn. Larry is 
superintendent of pole construction for 
the Southern New England Telephone 
Company. 

Anthony Perry wrote the Secretary last 
spring, giving an account of his activities 
since graduation. For the first six months 
after he left Technology he worked for 
the Massachusetts Highway Department. 
After that he went with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, where he worked 
on railroad valuation problems. Nine 
months of that sort of work was enough, 
so he got a transfer to the U. S. Reclama¬ 
tion Service in Denver, Colo. He is now in 
the same office with Hap Adkins. 

DeFabritis is still at the Institute, 
where he is an assistant in Professor 
Miller’s heat course as well as an assistant 
to Professor Spannhake in his new course 
in advanced hydraulics. — Wes Walters 


is still with the Army Engineers in St. 
Paul, Minn. — Fine is also with the 
Army Engineers in Norfolk, Va. — 
Gordon R. Williams, Secretary, 31 Con¬ 
cord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 

Course VI-A 

It has always been a theory of mine 
that even the most lazy person in exist¬ 
ence must eventually do something, if 
nothing more than to think up ways to 
keep him from doing something. So al¬ 
though I probably classify as the most 
unsecretarial secretary on the staff of 
course secretaries, eventually even 1 must 
come to life. 

As a matter of fact, I have maintained a 
reasonable amount of contact with the 
fellows of VI-A, but this is my first at¬ 
tempt to transmit the information. Since 
graduation two Junes ago, several VI-A 
men have married. Dick Wolfe was mar¬ 
ried directly after graduation. Shortly 
after, on Monday, July 21, 1930, Austin 
Fribance was married to Miss Annette 
Ritter. — At West Newbury, Mass., on 
June 29,1931, Gordon Bowie was married 
to Miss Sarah Adelaide Macdonald. — 
Newt Bryant was next, his marriage to 
Miss Betty Clark taking place in Hing- 
ham. Mass., on Wednesday, July 1, 1931. 
— Last on my list is the marriage of Art 
Jones to Miss Mildred Mack. This took 
place in Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., in August of 
this year. In all, my records show eight 
VI-A men married, the others being 
George McKenna, Trik Shah, and Art 
Williams. 

In general, the fellows are stationed in 
and around the large cities of the East. 
In New York are Gordon Bowie, Newt 
Bryant, Dex Osgood, Ed Perkins, Roger 
Sykes, and Norm Earle, all working for 
the Telephone Company. Harry Dickin¬ 
son is located nearby in Passaic, N. J., 
working for the Okonite Cable Company. 
About 20 miles north of the city is Art 
Jones, working for Anaconda Wire and 
Cable in Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. — 
Charlie Roggi is working for the Electric 
Railway Journal in N. Y. C., and is hold¬ 
ing down a job of ever-growing im¬ 
portance. For a check of this, see one of 
the early summer editions of this maga¬ 
zine — it tells all about him. — Last I 
heard, Swiffie was working on Long Is¬ 
land as a sound engineer in the films. 

Letters from Philadelphia tell of the 
presence of Johnnie Joyce and Walter 
Key. John is working for the Philadel¬ 
phia Electric Company. With his new 
Chevvie, he manages to get around quite 
a bit and to visit Boston occasionally. 
Walter Key is “working on da railroad.” 
The Penn R. R. is his road and I must say 
that Walt’s letters show that not only is 
the job good, but also the incidentals of 
the city. 

Near Boston are George McKenna, 
George St. Arnold, and George Meyers. 
For some unknown reason the Georges 
have stuck near Boston. McKenna is with 
the N. E. Tel., Meyers with the G. E. in 
Lynn, and St. Arnold with the Boston 
Edison. — Our only representative near 
Chicago is Fribance. He’s there with the 
Western Electric Company. 
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Several of us are around Albany. In 
Pittsfield, working in the C. E. labora¬ 
tories there, is Ken Beardsley. I saw him 
there when I was in Pittsfield a couple of 
weeks ago and he is enjoying his work 
tremendously. — Larry Moses is in Al¬ 
bany with the telephone company. 
Though he’s but 15 miles from here, we've 
not had an opportunity to get together 
yet. Seems strange, but it’s just unfortu¬ 
nately occurred that way. In Schenectady, 
my point of operation, is also Ed Gardner. 
We’re rooming together and are both 
members of the advanced engineering 
course of the General Electric. Ed has 
been elected Secretary of the Schenectady 
M. I. T. Alumni Association. 

Incidentally our two European tourists 
are included in this Albany gang. During 
the summer directly after graduation, 
both Larry and Ed took a trip abroad. Ed 
left directly after graduation and toured 
Germany, Holland, France, Switzerland, 
and England. Larry left from Canada 
somewhat later in the summer and con¬ 
centrated on France. When I get hold of 
him, I’m going to find out why. 

A letter I received from Fracassi a short 
time ago surprised me considerably. 
Renato has traveled across the country on 
a transcontinental line project. His letter 
was sent from Sacramento, and at present 
Renato is in Denver, Colo. He was there 
until Christmas. 

Of the rest of the men in the Class, I’ve 
been able to learn but little. Trik Shah is, 
of course, in India. I have a standing 
agreement with Shah. When first I visit 
India, he’s to meet me with elephants 
and to offer them as a means of locomo¬ 
tion. 

This briefly sums up the present where¬ 
abouts and activities of VI-A. Now if I 
can get a few more letters, I'll have a lit¬ 
tle more detailed story about the fellows. 
This last statement is my plea for more, 
better, and longer letters. — Samuel J. 
Levine, Secretary, 353 Glen Avenue, 
Scotia, N. Y. 

Course X 

It is my sad duty to record the death of 
Webster Leroy Mackusick on September 
22, 1931. Mac had been employed by the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana since 
he received his S.M. degree. He was 
stricken with a heart attack while stop¬ 
ping in Akron, Ohio, on his way back to 
Winthrop, Mass. Mac was graduated 
from Winthrop High School’25 and re¬ 
ceived his S.B. in ’29 and his S.M. in '30 
from the Institute. Mac was the only son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur L. Mackusick of 
Winthrop and I wish to express the 
sympathy of all of us who knew Mac 
through four years at Technology and 
even more intimately during the year of 
the practice school. 

Ken Martin tells us that his activities 
with the Illinois Zinc Company were of 
relatively short duration and that he is 
now giving the Brooks Banknote Com¬ 
pany of Springfield, Mass., the benefit of 
Course X. Although he is a former room¬ 
mate, his only news of Andy was of his 
marriage followed by the comment, “I 
can sympathize, exult, or what have you 


with him as I was married myself in 
July.” I might add that a card from Glenn 
attests to his existence. His handwriting 
is still excellent but more of it is neces¬ 
sary; I have not Mr. Lucas' ability as a 
graphologist. I can foretell neither pres¬ 
ent, past, nor future from such a sample. 
The same difficulty exists with Johnnie 
Happel. 

Dick Opper crashes through with the 
information that he is enjoying work 
with the U. S. Rubber Company, Passaic, 
N. J., in spite of the fact that he along 
with the President and the rest of the of¬ 
ficers now have an opportunity to enjoy 
Saturday mornings as they see fit. As 
former leader of the Chem Society, he 
suggests the following: book to be raf¬ 
fled, “How to Get Ahead During a Busi¬ 
ness Depression,” by Mr. Unemployed; 
entertainment and refreshment; a glass of 
cider made in God's country (Somerville, 
Mass.); and the radio with Singing Sam 
the Barbasol Man (no brush, no lather, 
no rub in). The treasury is M. T. 

Mike Altieri is working for the U. S. 
Rubber Company at Providence as a fore¬ 
man of some enormous department. Not 
long ago he purchased a brand new 
Plymouth, floating power, Chrysler 
product. That sounds rather encourag¬ 
ing. — Art Scott is reported to be one of 
the biggest chemical engineers in the Alco 
Products Company in New York. He 
deals with heat exchangers, evaporators, 
and other marvels of the scientific age. 
He and Dick Opper have occasionally 
honored each other with visits. Art isn’t 
engaged , yet, or wasn’t when the reporter 
made his rounds. 

A1 Hayes was able to make a dashing 
trip home at Christmas time. Lack of 
time and snow caused him to park his car 
in Buffalo and go on by train. — Honest 
John Trahey made a similar dashing trip 
to Cambridge, — Bob Loomis stopped a 
short time here in Rochester on the trip to 
Westfield.—Jim Hogan has been the 
assistant at the Winchester station of the 
chem engineering practice school. He 
says “the group are running a test on the 
Muriatic absorption system, at Merrimac, 
and I have to stick around for the sake of 
appearances.” Has the practice school 
come to such a pass? —Jeff McGrath is 
assistant superintendent of the contact 
plant at Merrimac. This is a new unit and 
Mac was right in on the design of the 
equipment. — Lawrence T. Tufts, Secre¬ 
tary, 178 Alameda Street, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

1930 

Course I 

After prayerfully sending out some 40 
odd letters, I had hoped at least to hear 
from Jim Muir and Art England, who 
write more regularly than anyone else in 
the Class. Imagine my embarrassment 
when the mail man gave me no less than 
11 replies and seven originals returned 
unopened for lack of correct address. Let 
us, therefore, get to the news of the 
month. 

Joe Twinem, as you probably know, 
has made good in a big way. Joe is now 
state geologist and member of the faculty 


at the University of Maine. He says in 
part: ”Haven't been doing much lately 
except answer a lot of questions about 
where to find gold in this here state. 
Spent last summer down in Kentucky 
working on a structural geology problem 
in the Shinbone Cliff region, with respect 
to locating an oil dome. Had fair success, 
but am still working up my data. Am 
teaching school, as you no doubt know, 
at the U. of M. Wyman Boynton'31 and 
I were discussing old times when your let¬ 
ter came. He spent the last week-end here 
with me. We traveled about the state in¬ 
specting and looking over some of the 
hydro developments up here.” Joe’s 
address is: Geological Survey, Orono, 
Maine. 

Bill Locklin writes from Albany: "My 
work hasn't changed much lately. I am 
foreman of a line gang and have been 
boarding at a country hotel for two 
months. We are completely rebuilding the 
telephone plant in West Berne. The N. Y. 
Tel. Company bought out the old West 
Berne Company, and their poles and wires 
were not even worth salvaging. There 
must be at least 100 miles of line in that 
small town. I came back to Albany yester¬ 
day for a two weeks' foremen's confer¬ 
ence. It is going to be hard to go back to 
the cold outdoors again. I expect to be a 
foreman until spring, when I'll probably 
go back to the student engineer classifica¬ 
tion for a few months in the plant 
engineer's office. I am enjoying myself, 
anyway. I went home to New Hampshire 
November 1 for a week in the woods. I 
only fired two shots, but I got a deer and 
a hedgehog and came home happy.” 
Drop Bill a line at 260 Partridge Street, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Orm Lissak wrote me from Cambridge 
where he has been since graduation. He is 
with Warren Brothers Company as 
resident inspector, job superintendent and 
at one time was in charge of some research 
work. He speaks for himself: “I am now 
back in the office for this winter and am 
already itching to get out on a job again. 
Have eaten more lunches in Walker 
Memorial since graduation than I did in 
five years at Technology, it being the 
only place other than the Waldorf at 
Kendall Square within walking distance 
of Warren Brothers — the irony of fate!" 
Letters will reach Orm at 41 Bowdoin 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Bob Gardner pens a sympathetic note 
from Haverhill. He says: "It must be hell 
to be course sec with a bunch of Dodos 
what forgot to write just as soon as they 
signed their last faculty petition — now 
isn't it? I have been in a fog as to just 
what class I should tag along with. The 
shipskin says '31, and I flung eggs with 
'30 when a riot was a riot and Technology 
was Hell. Guess I’ll be an also-ran of '30 
and stay with a good bunch. (Two bits, 
please.) As for me (budding young civil 
eng.) I haven't done a civil thing since I 
last graced the platform of Symphony 
Hall. Spent a good summer up in New 
Hampshire taking some good canoe trips, 
and building extra large dog houses for 
people to sleep in. Nearly failed up on my 
designs because I had left my slipstick 
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home, and couldn't get the square root of 
40.005 without it, and so on. Took 
Massachusetts Civil Service Exams a 
week ago. Not too hard. A bunch taking 
it. Several '30, I’s. All of Northeastern 
taking it, too.” Bob will be found at 82 
Fountain Street, Haverhill, Mass. 

Jim Muir sends news from Columbus, 
Ohio: "Just a line to let you know that I 
am now sales engineer in the State of 
Ohio for Colas Roads, Inc., a subsidiary 
of the Royal Dutch Shell Company. I 
have been traveling for this concern since 
April 1, 1931, throughout the states of 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
and Michigan. On December first my 
mother left Boston to join me here. I am 
now confining my sales efforts solely to 
the State of Ohio where an ever-increasing 
quantity of asphalt emulsion is being 
used by the highway authorities and 
others.” That’s what I would call news. 
If you have any for Jim, send it to 1682 
Glenn Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

Art England is still in New Haven and 
sent me Christmas greetings which I pass 
on to you all. (Further news from him 
appears below.) Pete Kallelis also sent 
Season's greetings from Boonton, N. J. 

Chuck Habley has taken the fatal step. 
An announcement from Berwyn, Ill., tells 
us that Harriet Julia Church and he were 
united December 24. We all offer them 
heartiest congratulations and best wishes 
for a happy hundred years together. 
Chuck's new address is 1426 Austin 
Boulevard, Cicero, Ill. 

Bud Newsom is in Daytona Beach, Fla. 
He wants us to know that: "lam located 
in Tampa with the U. S. Engineers, but 
have been transferred over here for a few 
months to help out with the work on the 
Intra-Coastal Canal from Jacksonville to 
Miami. I do a lot of outdoor work and, 
incidentally, the swimming is fine, to say 
nothing of the golf and fishing.” He ends 
his note in sudden fear that I will think 
that he is trying to sell me a lot down 
there. He hopes that I am as cold as hell 
out here in Oregon, and says I should be 
more particular and do my winter en¬ 
gineering in Florida. Bud’s address is: 
U. S. Engineer’s Office, Tampa, Fla. 

Art England is still drawing on the 
treasury of the State of Connecticut. He 
gives us the following dope: “I can 
furnish you with a little news, but not of 
myself. Yours truly has not yet joined the 
fast diminishing (?) army of the un¬ 
employed. I attended a meeting of the 
Connecticut Section of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers last evening, 
the third in a little over a year. Quite a 
record, what? Here’s all the news that I 
have gathered from the few letters which 
I have received since I wrote last. None of 
it is guaranteed to be correct, for it is 
dated far back. Ced Roberts is in Cleve¬ 
land with the Erie R. R. His engagement 
was announced last June. — Les Engler is 
in Schenectady. — Mendall Thomas is 
Professor Camp’s assistant at the In¬ 
stitute. — Ray Rollin is there for Bar- 
rows. — Jack Vennard is studying for 
his M.S. at the Institute, having left 
Akron. — Hank Hal berg is working in 
Bristol for Professor Barrows.” Art wants 


to hear from you birds, and will be 
watching for the postman at 79 Lake 
Place, New Haven, Conn. 

Seven letters came back with incorrect 
addresses. I should say obsolete, rather 
than incorrect, for they were correct at 
one time. They were addressed to Bob 
Barrett, Harry Beohner, Johnny Byrne, 
Chew, Bill Eaton, Ced Roberts, and Les 
Senior. Of course these boys did not re¬ 
ceive my wretched appeal. But the rest of 
you did. Must I say more? I will, but not 
along that line. 

I am still out here in Oregon, working 
as a junior engineer on a hydro-electric 
construction job for theCalifornia Oregon 
Power Company, a subsidiary of the 
Standard Gas and Electric system. The 
work has been very interesting and my 
small brain has grown considerably (if 
that means anything) on a diet of field 
and office work. The company has con¬ 
structed about seven miles of canals and 
flumes, together with pipe lines, to 
carry water to the Prospect No. 2 hydro 
plant, at present the largest in the state. 
A small plant which is now rapidly tak¬ 
ing shape utilizes a portion of the new 
extra diversion before it is sent to the 
main plant. (I suppose my position is 
unusual inasmuch as I am actually en¬ 
gaged in the work which we studied in 
Option 3• Do all of you sell bonds?) The 
work will be finished here shortly. My 
destination when I leave is yet unknown; 
however, letters and post cards will always 
reach me if sent to my Chicago address. 

Now that the column has found new 
life, let’s try to keep it going. It’s a 
shame that each article must end with 
this rubber-stamp plea, but if you don’t 
write, I can’t! — Richard N. Chind- 
blom. Secretary, 5418 North Paulina 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Course VII 

My dears of Course VII, draw up a 
chair. Many a Carolina moon has Morton 
Downeyed since your correspondent last 
heard from you, or has ever, but if news 
is not forthcoming soon, we shall be 
forced to delve into that thesaurus of 
Course VII antiquity and expose your 
alumnic procrastinations a la Walter 
Winchell. 

We know that you will not believe 
this. Morrie Shaffer actually did write 
this department a 15-page letter, the first 
14 pages of which consisted of assorted 
alibibic albinoic lies explaining why he 
did not write sooner. On page 15, he 
wishes all of VII a happy and prosperous 
new year and also sends along his regards. 
As newspaper training has taught us to 
disregard material written on both sides 
of the paper, we were obliged to relegate 
M. F.’s thesis to the basket, but we did 
notice that his address is Oriel College, 
Oxford, England. Be sure that you write 
Oriel and not Oriole. Incidentally, our 
good friend Henry Gillen of the Boston 
Post did a Sunday feature for Shaffer about 
three months ago. It was reprinted all 
over the states. 

Dave Stanley, that plectrum player 
from Punjab, recently delivered a talk at 
the Montreal Apha Convention, and 


white-aproned Dick Foster sent us a cable 
collect saying that Dave’s Canadian visit 
would last two months. — Rotund chief 
“first name on the list” Larry Abare is 
still pleughing clams at the Cape, and his 
side kick Cecil, he of the Sericeous flow¬ 
ing locks is labbing at the school. — 
Tauto for Arthur Heifetz of Newbury- 
port. Revere and Portland, Va. Arthur is 
also teaching P.H.L. methods. — Barney 
Cantor, the laboratory lupine, is still at 
Tufts, and Milt Mexoff is writing his 1930 
thesis. He will graduate soon. 

Now soft music and langhissimo. Your 
Secretary is ghosting for a well-known 
news column, but in a few months we 
expect to have a lot of pertinent news for 
you concerning ’’restaurants” and until 
then, we cannot say much more. Contrary 
to public opinion it will please our Course 
to know that Dave Stanley has forsaken 
the Cardinals.— Sidney L. Kuposky, 
Secretary , 38 Charlotte Street, Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Course XV 

Course XV started the New Year in a 
blaze of glory. The meeting held for the 
graduates in the North Hall on January 
2, 1932, was attended by more than 200. 
Learned papers were presented by august 
members of our Faculty, and experience- 
tempered graduates took great delight in 
reversing undergraduate tables during the 
question period. The details will probably 
be given in this number of The Review. A 
goodly number of '30 men were present. 
Unfortunately, because of that inevitable 
engagement, I had to leave early and was 
not able to get a line on all who were 
there. 

Bob Poisson journeyed up from the 
wilderness of New Bedford and com¬ 
mented favorably on Professor Elder’s 
remarks on merchandising. Bob is now 
with his father supplying New Bedford- 
ites clothing the well-dressed man will 
wear. Eclipsing even his feats of sales¬ 
manship is the fact that with the aid of 
well-placed mechanical improvements he 
has pushed his Ford roadster up to 85 
miles per hour. On his own authority 
Chet Turner is sales manager for the 
H. E. Wright Company, purveyors of 
milk cans and automatic slot machines. 
“The Gumps” latest adventure into 
realms of intellectual activity was the 
design of an automatic ice cream vendor. 
The stumbling block was an uncertainty 
in delivering the desired flavor. Probably 
an order for a chocolate marshmallow 
sundae would have wrecked the machine. 

Charlie Edlund, looking very erudite 
behind a closely cropped moustache and 
big black pipe, announced that he was 
teaching at the Lowell Textile Institu¬ 
tion. His subjects, covering a wide range, 
include Calculus and Textile Marketing. 
— Ed Kingsley is working with John H. 
Pray, rug merchants, in Boston. Ed re¬ 
fused to give an official title to his job. 

Harry Von Urff has turned somewhat 
aside from the field of engineering 
achievement. He is designing modern¬ 
istic furniture. Harry tried to sell me his 
leader. For the downright drastic bargain 
price of $300, he will supply a bar fully 
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equipped with brass rail and ground glass 
top and designed to meet the needs of the 
customer’s home (adv.). His business 
will run into a real depression if the 
Eighteenth Amendment is repealed. 

Jim Deery has left the American Alu¬ 
minum Company and is now working for 
the Link Belt Company. — A1 Prescott, 
whose marriage about a year ago was 
heralded in Boston's society columns, is 
now selling General Electric Heat 
Controllers. 

Word was brought that Tom Hickey 
is in the Patent Office and is studying law 
at George Washington University. — 
John Acheuren is doing time study, es¬ 
timating for a contractor, in Ashland, 
Mass. -— Paul Gill is at the Harvard 
Business School. — Ed Mears and Leon¬ 
ard Goodhue are with Dewey and Almy 
in Cambridge, Mass.—Tom Wiggles- 
worth is selling machinists tools and 
supplies in a district around Boston. 

About six months ago, I ran into Lee 
Thorsen, accompanied by his usual cigar. 
Lee is running his own company which is 
located just outside Boston. He manufac¬ 
tures heating, plumbing, and sheet metal 
supplies. When I saw him he was under 
contract with M. I. T. for some work in 
the new dormitories and he quoted some 
sales figures which left me weakly gasp¬ 
ing. A great deal of his work has been 
with water power installations. 

Dave Wells is holding down a respon¬ 
sible position in his father’s business. 
They supply ice to refrigerator cars along 
the Atlantic sea coast. — George Shrig- 
ley, who was formerly with the American 
Woolen Company, is now working on 
production and stock control for the 
Warren Telechron Company in Ashland, 
Mass. 

When last heard from, Chick Dolben 
was doing marketing work for the Con- 
goleum Company in Kearney, N. J. —I 
saw Oily Green about three months ago 
in the Course XV Lounging Room,which, 
by the way, has been revamped with a 
new set of offices. Oily was still with the 
General Electric Company in Schenectady 
as a student engineer on their factory 
training course. 

Many a course secretary in appealing 
for news has emphasized that facts are 
necessary and imagination cannot be used. 
I refuse to be bound by such limitations. 
Every tale I hear is going to be stretched 
to the limits of probability, so your only 
protection against future libel is to write 
me the truth yourselves. — Robert W. 
Reynolds, Secretary, 14 Chancey Court, 
Lynn, Mass. 

New Haven County Technology 
Club 

A meeting of the Club was held on 
Friday, December 18, at which the fol¬ 
lowing officers were elected: S. M. Boyd 
T8, President; C. E. Smith ’00, Vice- 
President; M. S. WellingtonT6, Secre¬ 
tary; W. T. Jones'll, Treasurer; R. L. 
Parsell’14, Member of the Governing 
Board at Large. — Marshall S. Well¬ 
ington, T6, Secretary, 60 Holcomb Street, 
West Haven, Conn. 


Washington Society of the M. 1. T. 

The second regular luncheon meeting 
of the Society was held on Friday, No¬ 
vember 20, at 12:45 p. m. at the Univer¬ 
sity Club and we were pleased to entertain, 
in addition to the speaker, Mrs. W. Mal¬ 
colm Corse and R. W. Hambrooke of this 
city. 

The speaker of the occasion, Dr. Victor 
S. Clark, consultant in economics at the 
Library of Congress, gave a very interest¬ 
ing description of his recent travels across 
the continent of Africa, which were con¬ 
ducted largely by plane. 

At the close of his address the meeting 
was thrown open for questions, which 
ranged from the effect of the depression on 
South Africa to flood control of the Nile 
and swamp reclamation and transporta¬ 
tion throughout the gold, diamond, and 
coffee regions of Central Africa. 

Among those attending the luncheon 
were: W. E. Lutz 17, Allen Pope’07, 

E. D. Merrill’09, A. E. Hanson'14, W. I. 
Swanton’93, R. T. Hall 19, P. R. Cornell 
'12, H. M. Phillips'92, F. G. Wells'22, 
H. W. Tyler'84, A. B. McDaniel’01, 
P. L. Dougherty'97, W. M. Corse'99, 

F. H. Newell’85, F. Cushman’01, J. Y. 
Houghton'26. 

On December 29 the Society entertained 
as its guests at the University Club 18 
undergraduates from the Institute. The 
meeting was held at 12:45 p m. and fol¬ 
lowing the usual luncheon, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent Henry C. Morris took the chair in 
the absence of our President, the nomi¬ 
nating committee made its report, and the 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year by unanimous vote: Harry 
W. Tyler’84, President; E. D. Merrill'09, 
Vice-President;J. Y. Houghton'26, Secre¬ 
tary; C. H. Godbold’98, Treasurer. 

The Chairman then announced that the 
Annual Dinner and Ladies’ Night for the 
Society would be held on January 18 at 
the Lafayette Hotel, that the "Four 
Horsemen” from the Institute would 
speak, and that the speaking would be 
followed by dancing until 12 o’clock. 

The following committees were ap¬ 
pointed : Entertainment Committee — 
W. M. Corse'99, Chairman; A. M. Hol¬ 
combe’04, H. C. Morris '00; Decorations 
Committee — Miss Katherine Bucking¬ 
ham, Chairman, Mrs. H. W. Tyler, Miss 
Jane Bartlett, Mrs. P. V. Dodge. 

The chairman then announced the im¬ 
pending publication, under the editorship 
of F. H. Newell, of a special de luxe found¬ 
ers’ edition of "The Planning and Build¬ 
ing of Washington,” under the auspices 
of the Washington Society of Engineers 
and the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission, after which the several 
winners of the Regional Scholarship 
present, Arthur Leonard Conn, Jesse R. 
Henshaw, and Leonard Stern Wiener, 
were commended upon the records so far 
made by them at the Institute and the 
entire assembly formally introduced 
themselves. 

The speaker, Dr. Cloyd Heck Marvin, 
President of George Washington Univer¬ 
sity, told of his experiences as an honor¬ 
ary participant in the preparation for and 


enactment of the Hopi Indian Snake 
Dance in the villages of the Walpi and 
Oriabi Mesas, Ariz. The intimate account 
of the execution and significance of the 
dance was extremely interesting and 
greatly enjoyed by all present. The guests 
at this meeting included: Henry B. Back- 
entoss, Winton Brown, John G. Brunner, 
Edgar B. Chiswell, Arthur L. Conn, 
Edward Croft, Jr., Edward K. Dougherty, 
Jesse R. Henshaw, Howard A. Kinzer, 
Theodore M. Lichtgarn, Herbert J. 
Lidoff, Edmund H. Lloyd, Samuel G. 
Nordlinger, Norman S. Pressler, Richard 
H. Sanders, Gordon L. Way, Leonard S. 
Wiener, and the attendance included the 
following members: A. E. Hansen'14, 
W. E. Parker'99, Katherine Buckingham 
'27, E. D. Merrill’09, F. W. Swanton'90, 
W. J. Swanton'93, A. M. Holcombe’04, 
P. L. Dougherty'09, A. B. McDaniel'01, 
Mrs. P. V. Dodge, Allan Pope’07, H. C. 
Morris’00, K. P. Armstrong TO, F. H. 
Newell'85, Frank L. Ahern'14, J. Y. 
Houghton’26. 

In lieu of the regular luncheon meeting 
in January, the Society held its Annual 
Banquet and Ladies’ Night, as scheduled 
at the meeting first described. Following 
the dinner, Dr. Tyler introduced the 
speakers, pointing out that under the new 
rating system designed by the Registrar 
[considering the pertinent letters, H, C, 
P, L, F, R, and O (F.F.) of their names] 
none of the speakers summed up to an 
honor grade, and allowances should be 
made accordingly. 

Dean Lobdell spoke first as "authority 
of student affairs” and held the unfailing 
attention of his audience with memories 
of Jacob Worth's, the Georgian, Gravel 
Courts, Tech Night, and so on, with 
which he contrasted present conditions, 
including traffic problems, student activ¬ 
ities, radio and motion picture substitu¬ 
tion for the "Show" and "Musical Clubs 
Barnstorming Parties.” 

Registrar MacKinnon, purveyor of sta¬ 
tistics, next took issue with Dr. Tyler’s 
joking reference to the new rating system, 
pointed out its workings and intent, and 
made many of those present glad that 
they “got through” before bouncing 
became an exact (?) science. 

The talk by Bursar Ford, as any talk on 
successful finances in a period of depres¬ 
sion, was accorded as much attention as 
if its subject were black magic. One 
listener commented that, between the 
two of them, the Bursar and Registrar 
were doing a remarkable piece of work, 
bouncing exactly the right number of 
men to offset the loss of income from 
endowments, increasing salaries while 
reducing operating expenses at the Insti¬ 
tute, maintaining better investment re¬ 
turns than John Harvard, and insuring 
bigger and better, if fewer, graduates, 
while preventing non-beneficiaries of the 
system from spending third and fourth 
year tuition. 

The final speaker of the evening, Chair¬ 
man Leicester F. Hamilton T4 of the 
Dormitory Board, told us many things 
we wished to know, confirmed our sus¬ 
picions that there must have been a sub¬ 
stitute for Tech Night (and one to leave 
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behind it memories just as heartfelt and 
secure), and surprised us with the state¬ 
ment that the Institute has all the 
“dorms'’ it wants right now, and houses 
nearly a quarter of the student body, as 
large a number as fraternities. 

Following an expression of apprecia¬ 
tion for the presence of Mrs. Talbot, who 
came from Baltimore to attend, the room 
was cleared and the remainder of the 
evening given over to dancing. Among 
those present, excluding guests, were: 
Nathan Howitt, H. W. Tyler, W. M. 
Corse, Kenneth Armstrong TO, W. Clark 
Dean, H. C. Morris '00, F. W. Swanton 
'90, A. M. Holcombe, George H. Shaw, 
P. L. Dougherty'09, H. L. Robb, D. W. 
Weeks, E. D. Merrill'09, S. W. South- 
worth, J. Y. Houghton, George A. Ricker 
'86, Mr. and Mrs. Parker Dodge, A. W. 
Higgins, W. Lorrain Cook, H. M. Phil¬ 
lips, Robert Weeks, Stuart Barnett, Miss 
Katherine Buckingham, Miss Jane Bart¬ 
lett, C. H. Stratton, George Field, A. E. 
Hanson, R. E. Tarbett, W. I. Swanton. 
— Joseph Y. Houghton '26, Secretary, 
402 Shepherd Street, Chevy Chase, Md. 

The M. 1. T. Club of Western 
Pennsylvania 

On December 14 the Club held its first 
monthly dinner meeting of the season at 
the University Club, Pittsburgh. The 
guest speaker of the evening was Col. 
G. A. Burrell, who presented an unu¬ 
sual address on “Russian Experiences." 
Colonel Burrell recently completed a year 
and a half in Russia as consulting engineer 
to the Russian Government on problems 
of petroleum production. He is well 
known to many M. I. T. men because of 
his war-time experience as an executive 
officer in the U. S. Chemical Warfare 
Division. 

Colonel Burrell's address, which dealt 
with the economic, political, and social 
life of Russia, emphasized the experi¬ 
mental nature of the entire Russian struc¬ 
ture, pointing out that any evaluation of 
the success of the experiment was difficult 
because there existed no similar civili¬ 


zation to use as a criterion. Colonel Bur¬ 
rell discussed the “National Economic 
Policy” and the “Five-Year Plan" ac¬ 
cording to divisions of industry, and 
stated that while the Russians were seri¬ 
ously behind schedule in some important 
industries, yet they were far ahead in 
others, including the production of oil. 
He said that the industrial policy has 
been primarily the creation of large plant 
capacity, the building of which has 
meant depriving the people in general of 
everything save the bare necessities of 
living. The exportation of large quanti¬ 
ties of goods to raise money for plant 
construction has resulted in a most 
serious lack of manufactured products for 
home consumption. 

In their industrial and social life. 
Colonel Burrell stated, the Russians have 
given equal status to men and women. 
The economic equality of women, how¬ 
ever, has changed entirely the status of 
marriage and the family. Both marriage 
and divorce are extremely easy, requiring 
simply official registration. Religion is on 
the wane in Russia, having been largely 
replaced as a social and moral force by 
the preaching of the Communist ideals, 
while the Church has been replaced by 
workmen's clubs, theaters, and schools. 
In concluding his address, Colonel Burrell 
described the newly emancipated and be¬ 
wildered peasant as the great unknown 
force in Russia, and the one upon which 
the future of the Russian Experiment 
depends. 

Next to Colonel Burrell’s interesting 
address, the sparkling event of the 
evening was an impromptu speech by 
the genial “Rufe” Zimmerman’ll. Re¬ 
sponding to a toast by the convivial and 
no less genial Howard “Ambie” Dexter 
'23, Mr. Zimmerman regretted that he 
would soon be leaving the environs of 
Pittsburgh, even though he was being 
lured away by the paradise of sun-kissed 
blandishments, California. As former 
President of the Club, and even as an 
ordinary fellow alumnus, Mr. Zimmer¬ 
man’s efforts and his personality have 
won him the affection and regard of all of 


us. As he was the wit of every alumni 
gathering in Pittsburgh and most un¬ 
tiring where the interests of Technology 
were concerned, his departure causes us 
much dismay, even though we know that 
he goes to San Francisco to become 
President of the Columbia Steel Co. 
“Frosty” Harmon and the other Cali¬ 
fornia alumni are to be congratulated on 
their newest associate. 

As if the news of “Rufe’s” going were 
not sufficient, we have been doubly dis¬ 
turbed by the announced departure of. 
“Mollie” Scharff, or, as we refer to him 
on formal occasions, Maurice R. Scharff 
'09, Term Member of the Corporation. 
Also one of the outstanding Presidents 
of the Club, his splendid record with us 
dates back to almost legendary antiquity. 
As chief engineer of Main and Company, 
Mr. Scharff goes to the New York Divi¬ 
sion of the firm this month. His going de¬ 
prives the club of the ablest guidance and 
counsel it has known. By the young men 
who look with awe upon his dignified 
engineering and civic record, and by the 
old timers to whom he is affectionately 
"Mollie,” Mr. Scharff's leaving will be 
keenly felt. 

The most astounding news from the 
confluence of the Allegheny and Monon- 
gahela Rivers, however, is that the Club's 
Perennial Bachelor, George W. Ousler 
'16, has not only ceased to be perennial, 
but will, at no distant date, cease to be a 
bachelor. The news of George’s engage¬ 
ment shatters one of the great traditions 
of the Pittsburgh Club, a tradition almost 
as firmly established as that of the 
Technology Beaver. Be that as it may, 
the engagement of Miss Claire Erny to 
Mr. George W. Ousler was announced on 
January 16 by Mr. and Mrs. John F. 
Erny of this city. George, who is General 
Sales Manager of the Philadelphia Com¬ 
pany, Pittsburgh, has also found time in 
the past to be President of the M. I. T. 
Club. It is to be hoped that domesticity 
will not remove him from the Club’s 
haunts. — Samuel J. Heltman'24, Secre¬ 
tary, Duquesne Light Company, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa. 
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A UNIVERSAL BRIDGE 


THE general measurements laboratory is frequently called upon to make measurements 
* of resistance, capacitance, inductance, and frequency. Bridge methods offer one of the 
best ways of making such measurements, there being a large number of different circuits 
which may be used. Each has advantages under special conditions. 

General Radio has developed the TYPE 293-A Universal Bridge to meet the need for a 
single bridge capable of making measurements with any one of the circuits commonly 
used. The resistance arms are brought out to jack-type binding posts on the panel board, 
and these are so placed that any arrangement of connections can be made readily. 

The principal advantage of this new bridge lies in its many applications. It is inexpensive 

_and saves much duplication in equipment. The price is 

$140.00. 

WE SHALL BE GLAD TO SUPPLY YOU 
WITH FURTHER DETAILS 
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